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TO 


WILLIAM   TAYLEUR,    Esq, 

* 

O  F      S  H  R  E  W  S   B  U  R  y. 

D  E  A  R    S  I  R, 

Y  Shall  think  myfelf  highly  honoured, 
if,  in  dedicating  this  work  to  you,  I 
can  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our.  friend- 
(hip,  and  at  the  fame  time  procure  for 
revealed  religion  the  advantage  that  it  may 
derive  from  the  knowledge  of  your  sjeal* 
ous  attachment  to  it.^ 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  many  per- 
fons  of  a  philofophical  ttirn^  of  mind  .^re 
difpofed  to  rejcft  revelation,  '  This  you 
and  I  equally  larnent.  But  we  confider 
It  as  a  temporary  clrcumftarice,  fince  the 
A  i  prin^ 
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and  to  jQgnify  his  wiiU  in  a  ftiil  more  dU 
red:  and  eniphatical  manner^  and  refpedt-^ 
ing  things  of  infinitely  more  nnonjcnt  to 
us   than  any  thing  that  can  engage  ottr , 
attention  here. 

We  are  concerned  to  perceite  that  every 
thing  that  is  the  objedl  of  our  fenfes,  and 
that  relates  to  this  life,  (hould  be  fo  highly 
prized  by  them  ;  and  yet  that  tfi'ey  fhould 
ihew  a  perfed  indifference  with  refped 
to  the  continuance  of  life^  in  a  future  and 
better  ftate,  in  which  we  (hall  have  an  in-«  ' 
finitely  wider  field  of  enquiry^  and  which 
we  fhall  enter  upon  with  the  advantage  of 
all  the  experience  that  we  have  acquired 
in  the  methods  of  inveftigation  here. 

But  this  circumflance  lias  arifen  from 
influences  which  we  truil  are  daily  dimi^ 
nifhing^    True  philofophy  necefiarily  in^ 

fpirea 
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fpires  the  j^^reateft  veneration  for  the  con« 
ftitution  and  laws  of  nature.  It  therefore 
leads  to  devotion,  and  confequently  to  the 
praftice  of  all  virtue.  And  when  the 
pious  philofopher  (hall  be  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  irrational  in  that  religion 
which  alone  teaches  the  great  dodlrineof 
a  future  hfe^  he  will,  at  leaft  with  that 
candour,  and  that  cool  and  difpaflionate 
temper,  which  accompanies  him  in  all  his 
other  enquiries,  attend  to  the  evidences  of 
it.  And  when  he  (hall  find  that  he  is  {o 
far  from  being  required,  on  his  approach* 
ing  the  province  of  revelation,  to  depart 
from  thofe  rules  of  pbilojbpbizing  which 
have  the  fandlion  of  all  our  experience, 
that  the  purfuit  of  them  neceflarily  carries 
him  into  it  (fo^  that  he  muft  even  ceafe 
to  be  a  philofopher,  if  he  refufe  to  be  a 
chriftian)  he  will  rejoice  in  the  union  of 

A  4  two 
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two  fuch  charaders^  and  will  contiAiie! 
his  refearches  with  double  fatisfadion  > 
confident  that  whatever  may  be  begun  and 
left  iraperfed  here,  will  be  refumed  and 
completed  hereafter ;  that  nature,  and  the 
author  of  nature^  will  be  for  ever  the  de* 
lightful  objedls  of  his  veneration,  and  fur-^ 
nifli  an  inexhauftible  fourcc  of  employ- 
ment^ and  of  happinefs* 

We  are  ignorant,  indeed^*  of  the  parti- 
culars of  our  condition  in  a  future  ftate 
(and  the  wifdom  of  divine  providence  is 
confpicuous  in  this  our  ignorance)  but  we 
may  aflure  ourfelves  that,  continuing  to  bfe 
a  part  of  the  fame  great  fyftem,  of  which 
the  prefent  ftate  is  only  the  commence- 
ment, and  under  the  government  of  the 
fame  great  and  good  Being,  we  ihall  be 
pofleffed  of  whatever  fhall  be  requiflte  for 

our 
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Ottt  own  happinefs^  and  of  the  meant  of 
promoting  the  happinefs  of  othersA  "^ 

Vou,  Sir,  liavc  always  been  happy  in 
your  attachment  to  tnathematical  and  phi- 
lofophical  ftudies»  but  more  fo  in  .your  juft 
preference  of  theological  ones.  Thefe  em« 
ploy^  and  brighten,  the  evening  of  yont 
life>  A»  they  did  that  of  the  great  Newton^ 
whofe  example,  if  it  were  neceffary,  would 
alone  be  a  fufHcient  juftification  of  us,  in 
uniHng  two  purfuits  which  are  too  often 
eoniidered  as  the  feverfe  of  each* other. 
Yotf,  therefore^  naturally  join  with  me  in 
wilhing  to  recommend  tp  others  thofe  ftu* 
dies  which  give  fo  much  fatisfadtion  to 
ourfelves* 

Your  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  genuine 
chriftianity  was  confpicuous  in  your  relin- 

qui(hing 
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quiihii>g  a  tiiprtarian  form  of  worfhipy  and 
adopting  ait  unitarian  one,  in  your  owii 
family,  till  ydU  had  procured  it  a  mor6 
piiblic  and  permanent  cftabliflimcnt.  For- 
titude  in  fuch  a  caufe  as  this,  while  the 
World  in  general  is  too  ready  to  acquiefcd 
in  every  thing  that  has  the  countenance  of 
fajbion  and  of  power ^  is  trdly  worthy  of  a 
chriftian  philofopher  \  and  fufch  an  ex- 
ample as  you  have  fet  cannot  be  tdo  geric- 
fally  known^  being  fo  rare,  and  therefot^o 
fo  much  wanted;  The  great  Newton, 
though  an  unitarian,  had  not  the  courage 
to  declare  himfclf,  and  ad  as  one. 

Notwithftanding  the  prefent  general  aver- 
fion  to  theological  enquiries,  among  per* 
fons  engaged  in  philofophical  purfuits,  we 
are  by  no  means  lingular  in  our  refped  for 
them ;  and  fuch  examples  as  yours,  when 
'3  fuffi- 
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fufficiently  known,  muft  contribute  to  make 
us  ftill  Icfs  fo.  With  the  view  of  accc* 
lerating  fo  defirable  an  event  was  this  work 
compofedi  and  fhould  it,  in  the  fmallcft 
degree,  be  the  means  of  accompli fhing  Co 
great  an  end,  it  will  give  me  more  fatif- 
fadlion  than  any  other  of  my  publication  5* 

With  the  greateft  refpcd:,  I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  moft  obliged  humble  f*erfranfj 

J.    PRIESTLEY. 
Birmingham, 

Fib.  1,  1787. 
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T    O 


PART        r, 

IT  wilJ|  I  think,  be  acknowledged  by  all 
P^rfpns  who  ?re  capable  gf  refiedlion,  and 
who  da  reflcift,  that,  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
fpeculation,  there  are  no  queftions  more  in-- 
terefting  to  all  men  than  thofe  which  are  the 
fiibjcdl  of  thef?  Letters^  viz.  Whether  the 
world  we  inhabit,  and  ourfelvcs  who  inhabit 
it,  had  an  intelligenjc  and  beij^eyolent  author, 
or  no  prpper  aqthor  at  all  ?  Whether  our  con- 
du^  be  infpeded,  and  we  arc  under  a  righ- 
teous government^  or  under  no  government 
9t  all  ?  And,  laftly,  whether  wc  have  fome- 
thing  tp  h^c  and  fear  beyond  the  g^ave,  or 
arc  .at  liberty  to  ^dopt  the  Epicurean  majcira. 
Lit  us  fi(ft  md  drink ^  for  to-morrow  we  die  f 
This  way  AriJ^p  u§  njore  fprceably  if  we 

B  attend  / 
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attend  a  little  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature. 

The  great  fuperiority  of  man  over  brutes 
confifts  in  the  greater  comprebenfivenefs  of  his 
mindf  by  means  of  which  he  is,  as  it  is  com* 
monly  expreffed,  capable  of  reJleSlion,  but, 
more  accurately  fpeaking,  capable  of^ontem- 
plating,  and,  therefore,  of  enjoying,  the  ^^ 
and  the  future,  as  well  as  the  prefent.  And, 
what  is  moft  extraordinary  and  interefting  to 
us,  this  power,  as  far  as  appears,  has  no 
limits. 

In  infancy  we  feel  nothing  but  what  afieflts 
us  for  the  moment ;  but  prefent  feelings 
bear  a  lefs  and  lefs  proportion  to  thege^- 
neral  mafs  of  fenfatidn,  as  it  may  be  called, 
confiding  of  various  elements,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  are  borrowed  from  the  paji  and 
xht  future  j  fo  that,  in  our  natural  pfogfefs 
in  intelledual  improvement,  all  temporary. 
afFedtions,  whether  of  a  pleafurable  or  of  d 
painful  nature,  will  come  at  length  to  be 
wholly  inconiiderable  j  and  we  (hall  have,  iti 

a  greater 
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&  gfeater  degree  than  wc  can  at  pfefent  Cbn- 
ceivc,  an  equable  enjoyment  of  the  whole  of 
what  we  have  bten,  and  ha'\^e  felt^  and  alfo  of 
What  we  have  a  confident  expettattdn  of  beings 
and  of  feelings  in  future^ 

Our  progrefs,  however^  in  this  Intelledual 
improvement  is  capable  of  being  accelerated, 
or  retarded,  according  as  we  accuftom  our*- 
felves  to  reflection,  or  live  without  it.  Fot 
certainly,  though,  while  we  retain  the  facul* 
ties  x)f  memory  and  reafoning>  we  cannoti 
whether  wc  chufe  it  or  not,  wholly  exclude 
reflexion  on  the  paft^  or  anticipation  of  th6 
future  (and,  therefore,  fome  kind  of  advance 
in  intelle€lual  improvement,  is  unavoidable 
to  all  beings  pofleffed  of  intelledl)  yet  it  is 
in  our  power  to  exclude  what  is  of  great 
moment,  vi*.  all  that  is  voluntary  in  the  bii* 
£nefs ;  fo  that  beings  in  a  great  meafure, 
deaf  to  what  is  behind^  and  blind  to  what 
is  before,  we  may  give  ourfelves  up  to  mere 
fenfual  gratifications,  and,  confequently,  no 
queftion  concerning  what  \%  pafi^  ox  future^ 
may  intereft  us.     In  this  itate  of  mind  a 

B  a  man 
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man  may  think  it  abfurd  td  trouble  hirafelf 
either  about  how  he  came  into  the  world, 
or  how  he  ii  to  go  out  of  it.. 

It  would  be  too  hafty,  however,  toaffert^ 
that  it  can  only  be  in  this  very  loweft  ftate 
bf  intellect,  a  life  of  mere  fenfation,  or  very  . 
iteperfeft  reflexion,  that  any  perfon  can  be 
.unconcelrned  about  the  belief  of  a  God,  and 
the  dodrines  of  natural  religion.  For  A 
nian  imay  get  above  mere  fenfual  indulgence^ 
pnd  give  great  fcope  to  his  intellectual  fa- 
culties with  1-efpcd  to  fome  objetSls,  and  be 
wholly  inattentive  to  others.  And  it  is  in 
the  power  of  little  things,  by  wiiolly  occu- 
pying the  mind,  not  only  to  exclude  ih^ 
confideratioh  df  greitet*  thittgs,  but  even  the 
idea  of  their  being  greater* 

Tfiis,  ihdccd,  comes  withrn  the  dcfctips- 
tioh  of  a  kind  oF  proper  infanity ;  but  theft 
it  may  be  jullly  affcrted^  that,  in  a  .greater 
or  left  degree,  all  ^fcrfofts  wlio  do  not  pl-izft 
every  th  it g  according  to  iits  real  value,  and 
.fegbiate  tlieir  >piirftiitl  accordingly,  arc  in* 

fane  -, 
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fenc ;  though,  when  the  degree  is'  fipall,  it 
paifes  unnoticed,  and  when  the  confec^ueqcGS 
are  inconfiderablc,  it  is  fgr  f»*om  being  ofFen- 
five.  Nay,  in  fomc  cafes,  the  world  derives 
great  and  manifeft  advantage  from  a  partial 
diforder,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  this  kind^ 
For  great  excellence,  in  particular  arts  and 
fciences  is  perhaps  ieldom  attained  without 
it.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  exp<:<3cd,  that  a 
man  (hould  greatly  excel  in  fomc  things 
without  negleifling,  and,  confequently,  un- 
dervaluing others. 

We  are  (hocked  at  a  man's  infanity  only 
when  it  makes  him  inattentive  to  things  that 
immediately  concern  him,  as  to  the  neceflai:y 
means  of  ins  fubfiilence  or  fupport,  fo  that 
he  muft  periflx  without  the  care  of  others. 
But  when  the  interjeil,  though  real,  is  remote^ 
a  mean's  inattention  to  it  paCes  unnoticed •' 
By  ithis  means  it  is  that,  without  being  fur- 
^rifed#  pr  /hocked,  we  every  day  jfee  thou- 
iaivis^  who  profefe  to  believe  in  a  future 
world^  live  ajid  djie  without  ijiaking  any 
B3  pro- 
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pFOvifion  for  it ;  though  their  condud):  h 
much  more  inexciifable  than  that  of  the 
atheift,  who,  not  believing  in»  futurity,| 
min^s  only  wl^at  is  prcfent. 

But  though  the  conduft  of  the  atheift  be 
confiftent  with  itfelf,  it  muft  give  concern 
to  thofe  who  are  not  atheifts,  and  who  have 
a  juft  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  the  belief 
of  a  God,  of  a  providence,  and  of  a  future 
ftate,  to  th?  prefent  dignity,  ^n^  the  future 
happinefs  of  men* 

An  atheift  mjiy  be  temperate,  good-na- 
tured, honeft,  and,  in  the  common,  and  lefs 
extended  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  virtuous  man  ^ 
becaufe,  if  he  be  a  man  of  good  underftand- 
lAg,  of  naturally  moderate  paiHons,  and  have 
been  properly  educated,  the  influences  tq 
which  he  will  have  been  expofed  may  be 
fuffipient  to  form  thofe  valuable  and  amiable 
habits,  and  to  Jix  him  in  them,  Bu^,  not-* 
withftanding  this,  an  atheift  has  neither 
$bc  motive^  nor  ib^means^  of  being  what 
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he  might  have  becn^  if  he  had  not  been  an 
atheiil. 

An  atheifl:  cannot  have  that  fenfe  of  per-- 
fonal  dignity  and  importance  that  a  theift  has. 
For  he  who  believes  that  he  was  introduced 
into  life  without  any  defign^  and  is  foon  to 
be  for  ever  excluded  from  life,  cannot  fup- 
pofe  that  he  has  any  very  important  part  to 
ad  in  lifei  and^  therefore^  he  can  have  no 
motive  to  give  much  attention  to  his  con- 
dud  in  it.  The  paft  and  the  future  being 
of  lefs  confequence  to  him,  he  will  naturally 
endeavour  to  thinly,  about  them  as  little  as 
pofTible^  and  make  the  moft  of  what  is  be- 
fore him.  But  the  ncceflary  confequence 
of  this  is  the  debafement  of  bis  nature^  or  a 
foregoing  of  the  advantages  that  he  might 
have  derived  from  that  power  of  compre- 
henfion,  which  will  have  full  fcope  in  the 
"theiil ;  the  man  who  coniiders  himfelf  as  a 
linlc  in  an  immenfely  conne£led  chain  of 
beingf  as  ading  a  part  in  a  drama^  which 
commenced  from  eternity,  and  extends  to 
B  4  eternity; 
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eternity ;  who  confid'cw  that  every  gritM^ 
cation,  and  every  adlion,  contributes  to  fortft 
a  charapier^  the  importance  of  which  to  hin^ 
-ITS,  literally  fpteaking,  ihlihirej;  Who  fednficiers 
himfelf  as  ftandingin  the  neareft  and  itaoft 
dcfirable  relation  to  a  being  of  infinite  poNVer, 
wifdoto^  and  gcfodnefs ;  a  being  who  givefc 
iirircrtiittcd  attention  to  him,  who  platas  for 
him^  'aftd  condufts  him  through  this  life, 
who  dbes  not  lofc  fight  of  hiisi  even  in  the 
grave,  and  who  will,  in  due  time,  >raife  him 
to  a  life,  ^hich,  ^ith  refpedhoth  to  grati«fi:-». 
cations  and  purfuits,  will  be  of  uni^akably 
more  Vfalue  to  him  than  the  prefent,  and 
whofe  views  with  refped:  to  him  and  the 
uniyerfe  are  boundlefs. 

A  man  tvho  really  believes  this,  and  who 
gives  that  attention  tb  it  \vhich  its  greaft  im-. 
portstnce  to  him  manifeftly  requires,  fiMift  be 
another  kind  of  being  than  an  atheift,*and  cer- 
tainly a  being  of  unfpeakably  greater  dignity 
and  value.  His  feelings  and  hiS'^;*rfi^  can- 
not but  be  greatly  fupcrior, 

This^ 
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This,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  muft  depend  upon  the  cttention  that  a 
theifl;  gives  to  his  principles,  and  to  the  fitua* 
tton  in  which  he  believes  himfelf  to  be 
|)kced.     And,  therefore,  it  is  very  pofliblc 
ihat  a  merely  nominai  btlitver  in  a  God  may 
be  a  praSticMl  ^tbeifi^  and  worfe  than  a  mere 
fpeculative  one,  living  as  without  God  in  the 
worlds   intirely  thoughtlefs   of  his    being, 
perfedions,  and  providence.     But  ilill,  no- 
thing hut  refleSiion  is  wanting  to  reclaim  ifuch 
a  perfon,  and  recover  him  to  a  proper  dig- 
nity of  fentiment,  and  propriety  of  condudt^ 
whereas  an  atbeift  thus  funk  has  not  the 
femp  power  of  recovery.     He  wants  both 
the  difpofition  and  the  necefTary  means.     His 
mind  is  deftitutc  of  the  latent  feeds  of  future 
great  nefs. 

If,  according  to  the  obfervation  of  Lord 
Bacon,  it  htknowledge  that  conftitutes/^yiwr.* 
if  it  be  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world 
that  gives  us  fuch  extenfive  power  over  it^ 
and  adds  to  our  happinefs  in  it,  knowledge 

fo 
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fo  materially  refpedling  ourfelves,  our  general 
£tuation,  and  conduiS,  muft  have  great  power 
over  ourfelves.  It  muft,  as  it  were,  new 
make  us,  and  ^ive  us  fentiments  and  prin*^ 
ciplcs  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that  we  could 
otherwife  be  poffefled  of,  and  add  to  our 
bappinefs  as  much  as  it  does  to  gur  dignity. 

If,  as  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  in  his  EJfay  on 
the  Natural  Hijiory  of  Religion^  p.  114,'*  the. 
**  good^  the  great^  the  fub/ime,  and  the  ravijh^ 
**  ingi  be  found  evidently  in  the  genuine 
•*'  principles  of  theifm,"  I  need  not  fay  that 
there  muft  be  fomething  tnean^  ahjeSi^  and  de-^ 
bajing^  in  the  principles  of  atheifm.  If,  as 
he  alfo  fays,  p.  11 6,  a  people  intirely  devoid 
of  religion  iare  fure  to  be  but  "  a  few  degrees 
*'  removed  from  brutes,"  they  muft  be  this, 
or  fomething  worfe  than  this,  who,  having 
been  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, have  difcarded  them.  The  confiftcncy 
of  thefe  fcntinaents  with  thofe  advanced  in 
other  parts  of  Mr.  Hume's  writings,  it  \% 
not  my  bu^neft  tq  look  to, 

1  ftiall 
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I  fhall  think  myfelf  happy  if,  in  thefe 
Litters f  I  have  advanced  any  thing  that  may 
tend  either  to  lelOfen  the  number  of  fpecu- 
lative  atheifts,  or,  which  is  no  lefs  v«panting, 
convert  nominal  believers  into  pradical  ones. 
It  is  not,  in  general,  reafon  and  argument^ 
but  the  pleafurcs  and  buftle  of  the  v^rorld  that 
prevent  both  i  and  proper  moderation  in  our 
defires  and  purfuits,  accompanied  with  feri- 
ous  reflexion,  would  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  in 
both  cafes.  I  virifli  -to  give  occafion,  and 
to  furniih  the  means,  for  this  qqqI  recollect 
tion  of  ourfelves. 

It  is  the  too  eager  purfuit  of  plcafure, 
wealth,  ambition,  and  I  may  add  of  the  arts, 
and  even  of  fcience  (theological  fcicnce  itfelf 
not  wholly  excepted)  that  is  our  fnare.  All 
theie  may  equally  occupy  the  mind^  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  greater  views  that  open  to  us  as 
tnen^  and  fubjeifis  of  moral  government;  who 
are  but  in  the  infancy  of  an  endlefs,  and^ 
therefore,  an  infinitely  important  exiftence. 
AH  thefe  purfuits  are  equally  capable  of  con-^ 

fining 
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fining  our  attention  to  what  is  immediately 
before  us,  and  of  hiding  from  our  view 
wh^t^er  in  the  paft,  or  the  future,  moft 
peafiy  concerns  u$  to  attenji  to. 

The  great  i^oai  of  naturr  is  always  open 
^fpre  us,  and  our  eyes  are  always  open  upon 
it ;  but  we  pafs  our  time  in  a  kind  of  reverie^ 
or  abfcncc  of  thought,  iijattentive  to  the 
moft  obvious  connections  and  confequence^ 
of  things*  .  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  the 
iaoi  af  revelation.  But  it  is  the  formelr 
only  that  I  have  a  view  to  in  the  prefcnt 
publication. 

My  defigOt  howevier,  is  to  proceed  to  con.^ 
fidcr  the  fpecwlative  diflicuUies  which  attend 
Ibe  docbines  of  revehtion.  with  philofbphi- 
-c^J  aiid  thinki«g  perfons  in  the  prefcat  age, 
H  the  fooeptioij  of  this  pwt  ife^Jl  give  ^$ 
^OiKfficient  encouragejQQi,ent  to  proceed  iarther « 
■Rifit  if  I  fupeeed  in  this  ^ft  p^ift,  I  (ball^oiu- 
fider  my  greait  'Ob^ed  a^  nearly  AttaiQ€4; 
.there  being,  as  I  haV'C  reaibn  to  thinks  ijxmy 

more 
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more  atheifts  at  prefent,  than  mqrc  unbe* 
lievers  in  revelation,  efpecially  out  of  Eng-^ 
ktid;  and^  for  my  part,  I  cannot  help  con- 
fidering  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  proof 
of  the  Jewilh  and  chriftian  revelations^  as 
not  greater  thaii  thofe  which  relate  to  the 
dod:rines  of  natural  religion. 

Whenever,  therefore,  1  (hall  hear  of  thft 
converfion  of  a  fpeculative  atheift  to  ferious 
ieifm  (an  evtnt  w^l^ich  has  never  yet  come  to 
my  knowledge)  I  fhall  have  little  doubt  of 
hi^  fbon  beccvming  a  ferious  chriftian.  A^^ 
OH  th€  other  hand,  the  fame  turn  of  mind 
that  makes  a  man  an  unbeliever  in  chriili-* 
anity  has^  in  fa^,  generally  carried  men  xmx 
to  a  proper  atheifm,  But>  in  both  cafes^  this 
progrefs  in  fpeculation  requires  fome  d^nee 
oi'Ottmthn  to  the  fiibjciS ;  for,  with  a  total 
liftleffhcfs  and  unconcern^  2l  man  may  reft  xmy 
^here.  He  naay  underftand  the  firft  book  of 
Euclid,  anid  have  no  knowledge  df  the  fe* 
cond,  and  therefore^  no  opinion  about  ai^  ®f 
the  propofitions  in  it» 

3  In 
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In  both  parts  of  this  work  it  is  my  wi(h 
to  fpeak  to  the  prejint  Jiate  of  t kings ^  and  td 
confider  the  difficulties  that  really  prefs  the 
moft,  without  difcuffing  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  fubje<St ;  for  which  I  muft  refer  ta 
more  fyftcmatic  writers^  and  for  a  fhort  view 
of  the  whole  chain  of  argument,  with  fome 
original  illuftrations,  to  my  Injiitutes  qfna^ 
tural  and  revealed  Religion  ^ 

In  fome  refpedts,  I  rliiy,  pefhapg^  flattcf 
myfelf  that  I  write  with  more  advantage  than 
any  of  thofe  who  have  preceded  me  in  thd 
fame  argumfeiit,  as  I  (hall  particularly  endea- 
vour to  avail  myfelf  of  the  real  fervice  that 
infidelity  has  been  of  to  chriftianity,  iii  free- 
ing it  from  many  things  which^  I  believe^ 
all  who  have  formally  under  taken  the  defence 
of  it  have  confidered  as  belonging  to  it; 
when  they  have,  in  reality,  been  things  quite 
foreign  to  it,  and  in  fome  cafes  fubverfive  of 
it.  I  ftiall  hope,  therefore^  to  exhibit  a  view 
of  chriftianity  to  which  a  philofopber  cannot 
have  fo  much  to  objeft,  every  thing  that  I 

(hall 
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{hall  contend  fbr,  appearing  to  me  peffe6Hy 

iconfonaht  to  the  principles  of  found  philo^i^ 

fophy )  and  I  (hall  ufe  no  othcr-moJes  of  rea*^ 

fming  than  thofe  that  are  univerfally  adopted 

in  fimilar  cafes,  as  I  hope  to  make  appear* 

Whether  I  fucceed  to  my  wifli  or  not,  I  {hall 

be  ingenuous^  and  as  impartial  as  I  can.    As 

to  any  bias  that  I  may  lie  under,  thofe  who 

know  me,    and  my  fituation,  are  the  beft 

judges ;  it  being  impoflible  1  fhould  be  aware 

of  this  myfelf.  Whatever  caufe  we  ourfelvcs 

wifti  well  to,  we  neceffarily  imagine  we  havfc 

fufficient  reafon  for  fo  wiftiing* 

1  arti  far  from  meaning  to  hold  myfelf 
forth  as  an  oracle  in  this  bufinefs ;  but  I  (hall 
be  really  obliged  to  any  perfon  who  (hall 
propofe  to  me  any  objcdion  that  he  really 
thinks  materially  to  affedt  the  credibility  of 
*the  Jewi(h  or  the  Chriftian  fyftem.  No  ob- 
jedlion  fo  propofcd  to  pie  (hall  pafs  unno-* 
ticed,  whether  I  be  able  to  give  (atisfadion 
with  refpedk  to  it,  or  not.  If  I  myfelf  feel 
the  difficulty^  I  (hall  freely  acknowledge  itt 
and  endeavour  to  eftimate  the  force  of  it. 

I,  to- 
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I,  together  with  the  perfons  to  whom  I  am 
addreffing  myfelf,  am  a  fpeculative  inhabi- 
tant of  the  earth,  afl:uated  by  the  fame  paf- 
jfions,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  the  fame  pur- 
fuits,  and  (as  we  have  not  yet  made  any  diil* 
covcry  that  will  enable  us  to  cure  the  diieaie 
of  old  age,  and  to  prolong  life  ad  libituni)  I, 
'together  with  them,  am  haftening  to  the 
^ravc;  and  therefore  \  am  equally  interefted 
with  them  to  find  whether  any  thing  awaits 
us  after  death,  ana,  if  any  thing,  what  it  is. 
This  is,  in  its  own  nature,  a  more  important 
objedt  of  enquiry  than  any  thing  that  we 
have  hitherto  fo  laborioufly  inyeftigated.     It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  cool  and  pa- 
tient, attentive  to  every  circumftance  th^t 
xan  throw  light  upon  the  great  queftipn,  and 
to  give  one  another  all  the  alMan^^  we  caa 
with  refpea  to  it. 

Truth ^  aad  the  Jaws  pf  nature^  are  ©Uf 
common  objeift ;  but  -we  are  neccflarily  mons 
inUr^din  the  invcftigation,  in  pxioportictfi 
io  die  magnitude  of  Ae  objed,  and  the  cw^ 
cern  we  have  >in  it.   In  jJaefe  queftions^  there* 

fore 
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fore, -there  is  la  concurrence  of  every  thing 
that  can  render  the  inveftigation  interefting 
to  us ;  and  as  there  is  no  interference  oi par^ 
tkular  infcrsjls  in  the  cafe,  there  is  all  the 
i:eafon  iniaginablc  to  lay  afide  every  pre- 
judice, to  unite  our  labours;  and  give  one 
another  all  the  afliftance  in  our  power,  either 
by  propofing  difficult ies,s  or  folving  them .  Af- 
fiftance,  in  either  of  thefc  forms,  I  fincerely 
intreat,  and  fliall  be  truly  thankful  for. 

With  refpedt  to  this  publication,  concern- 
ing rmtwal  relighny  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  obferve,  as  I  did  in  my  Injlitutes  ofNatu^ 
ral  and  Revealed  Religion^  vol.  I.  p.  3.  *'  that, 
**  in  giving  a  delineation  of  natural  religion, 
**  I  ihall  deliver  what  I  fuppofe  might  have 
**  been  known  concerning  God,  our  duty, 
**  and  our  future  expedations,  by  the  light  of 
**  nature,  and  npt  what  was  aSiually  known 
"  of  them  by  any  of  the  human  race :  for 
**  thefe  are  very  different  things.  Many 
^^  things  arc  in  their  own  nature  attainable, 
**  which,  in  fadl,  are  never  attained  J  fo  that 

C  «  though 
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**  though  we  find  but  little  ofrxhc  knowledge 
**  of  God,  and  of  his  providence,  in  many 
*'  nations,  which  never  enjoyed  the  light  of 
**  revelation,  it  does  not  follow,  that  nature 
**  did  not  contain,  and  teach  thofe  leiTons, 
**  and  that  men  had  not  the  means  of  learn-  ^ 
*'  ing  themi  provided  they  had  made  the 
"  moft  of  the  light  they  had,  and  of  the 
**  powers  that  were  given  them." 

**  I  (hall,  therefore,*  include,  under  the 
"  head  of  natural  religion^  all  that  can  be 
*«  demonjirated^  or  proved  to  be  true,  by  na- 
«*  tural  rjsafon,  though  it  was  never,  in  fadt, 
^*  difcovered  by  it;  and  even  though  it  be 
^^  probable,  that  mankind  would  never  have 
f*  known  it  without  the  afliftance  of  reve- 
««  lation." 

Mr^  Hume  acknowledges,  that  the  hypo- 
thesis which  would  moft  naturally  occur  to 
uninftru6:ed  mankind,  to  account  for  ap- 
pearances in  the  world,  would  be  that  of  a 
multiplicity  of  deities  i  and  of  what  mankind, 

who 
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who  have  been,  as  far  as  appears,  altogether, 
or  nearly  felf-taught,  in  this  refpeft,  hav6 
been  capable,  in  many  hundred,  and,  in 
fome  cafes,  probably,  thoufands  of  years, 
we  have  evidence  enough.  The  experi- 
ment, as  we  may  call  it,  has  beeii  tried 
both  among  the  civilized  and  the  uncivilized 
of  our  race. 

Nothing,  therefore,  that  I  have  advanced 
in  this  work,  can  be  at  all  underftood  to 
leffen  the  great  value  of  revelation,  even  ad- 
mitting, what  is  far  from  being  probable^ 
that,  in  fome  very  diftant  age  of  the  worl4# 
men  might  have  attained  to  a  full  perfiiafioh 
concerning  all  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
as  the  unity  of  God,  the  doflrine  of  a  refur- 
redtion  to  immortal  life,  and  a  ftate  of  future 
retribution.  What  the  moil  enlightened 
of  our  race  had  conjedlured  concerning  thefe 
things,  in  fad,  led  them  rather  farther 
from  the  truth,  than  ndarer  to  it,  and  never 
made  much  impreffion  on  the  generality  of 
mankind. 

C  i  Plain 
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Plain  as  the  great  argument  contained  in 
thefe  letters  is,  viz.  that  which  eftabliflies 
the  belief  of  a  God^  and  a  benevolent  provi^ 
dencei  I  have  not  been  able  to  reply  to  the 
obje(5tions  that  have  been  ftarted  on  the  fub- 
je£l,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  I  can  promife 
myfelf  v^ill  be  perfedly  intelligible  to  all  my 
readers.  But,  in  general,  thofe  perfons,  who 
cannot  fully  comprehend  the  anfwers,  will 
not  be  able  to  fee  the  force  of  the  objedlioris; 
and  therefore,  if  they  nave  no  doubts  them- 
felves,  and  have  no  occafion  to  make  them- 
felves  fo  far  mafters  of  the  argument,  as  to 
enable  them  to.  fatisfy  the  doubts  of  others^ 
they  may  very  well  content  thcmfelves  with 
entirely  omitting^  or  giving  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  third,  fourth,  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  foui/teenth  Letters. 

I  give  this  notice,  left  perfons  not  ufed  to 
metaphyfical  (pecuktions,  looking  into  thofe 
particular  Letters,  and  finding  unexped:ed 
difficulties  in  the  fubjeft  of  them,  fliould 
haftily  conclude,  that  the  whole  is  a  bufinefs 

of 
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of/uBt/e  dt/putatioriy  with  refpedl  to  which, 
they  could  never  hope  to  attain  to  any  fatif- 
factory  determination;  and  therefore,  that 
they  may  as  well  leave  it  to  be  difcuflod 
by  idle  and  fpeculative  people,  without  coit-  / 
cerning  themfelves  about  it.  Whereas,  no- 
thing can  be  more  momentous  in  itfelf,  or 
more  important  to  be  known,  and  attended 
to,  than  the  general  dodlrine  of  thefe  Let- 
ters ;  and  it  equally  concerns  the  wife  and 
the  ignorant,  men  of  fpeculation  or  men  of 
bufinefs,  thofe  who  are  capable  of  the 
greateft  refinement,  and  thofe  who  cannot 
I  refine  at  all.     For  how  different  foever  our 

I  turns  of  thinking,  or  modes  of  life,  may  be, 

I  we  are  all  equally  fubjeds  of  God's  moral 

!  government,  if  there  be  a  God,  and  a  gover- 

nor, and  equally  heirs  of  immortality,  if  there 
be  any  immortality  for  man. 

^  Some  may  confider  the  critical  review  of 

I  Mr.  Hume's  n>etaphyfical  writings,  in  the 

laft  of  thefe  Letters,    as  ungenerous,  how 

that  he  is  dead,  and  finable  to  make  any 

C  3  reply. 
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rfply*  But  this  circumftancc  makes  no 
difference  in  his  particular  cafe,  as  it  was 
a  maxim  with  him  (and  perhaps  one  in- 
fiance  of  the  great  wjfdoin  that  Dr.  Smith 
afcribes  to  him)  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
,obje(9:ion§  to  his  writings ;  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  guardian  of  his  reputation,  of 
!  ability,  in  my  opinion,  fully  equal  to  his 
own,  and  whofe  friendfliip  for  him  ca;i|iot 
l)c  queftioned. 


I  think  it  proper  to  obfcrve  in  this  place;, 
that  there  is  an  inac^curacy  in  p.  398  of  my 
£otreJ'pondence  iviih  Dr.  Price.  There  I  fay 
that  *'  the  reafqn,  or  account,  of  the  exiftcnce 
**  of  the  Divine  Beings  cannot  be  the  fame 
f  with  that  of  the  cxiftence  of /pace ,  or  du-^ 
ratiph."*     Where^jj^  I  fhould  have  faid, 

that 
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that  '*  though  there  may  be  the  fame  ne- 
'*  ceflity  for  the  cxiftence  of  the  deity,  and 
*'  for  that  of  fpace,  or  duration,  we  are  not 
'*  able  to  fee  it/'  And  what  I  immediately 
fubjoin,  as  a  reafon  for  the  affertion,  will 
better  apply  to  this  more  accurate  ftate  of 
the  cafe,  viz.  "  I  can,  in  any  cafe,  form  an 
•'  idea  of  the  non-exiftence  both  of  all 
*^  effeBs^  and  of  all  caufesi  and  confequently 
'*  both  of  the  creation^  and  of  the  creator^ 
**  and  of  the  non-exiftence  of  the  latter,  juft 
'*  as  eafily  as  of  that  of  the  former ;  but 
*«  ft  ill  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  duration  re- 
**  main  in  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  excluded 
**  from  it/*  This  correction  will  be  found 
neceffary  to  prevent  an  inconfiftency  be- 
tween the  aiTertion,  as  it  now  flands,  an4 
what  is  advanced  on  the  fame  fubjedt  ia 
this  treatife. 

It  is  alfb  proper  to  give  notice,  that  the 

edition  of  Mr.  Hume's  Fhilofophical  Efays^ 

that  I  have  quoted,  is  the  fecond,  of  1751, 

i2mo;  and  that  of  his  Four  Difjertations 

I  C  4  is 
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is  the  fir fi  of  1757.      My  edition  of  the 
Syjleme  de  la  Nature  is  in  two  volumes,  dated 
•  Lojidres,  1771.     The  firft  volume  contains. 
397  pages,  and  the  fecond  500, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  UNBELIEVER. 

LETTER       L 

Of  tht  Nature  of  Evidence. 
Dear  Sir, 

T  Am  forry  to  find  that.  In  confequenceof 
^  the  books  you  have  lately  read,  and  of  the 
company  you  have  been  obliged  to  keep, 
cfpecially  on  your  travels,   you  have  found 
your  mind  unhinged  vi^ith  refpedt  to  the  firft 
principles  of  religion,  natural  as  well  as  re- 
vealed.    You  v^ifh  me  to  attempt  the  folu- 
rion  of  the  difficulties  you  have  propofed  to 
me  on  thofe  fubjedts  ;  and  I  fhall,  without 
ihuch  reluftance,  undertake  to  give  you  all 
^he  fatisfadlion  that  I  am  able. 

You 
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You  have  not^  that  I  know,  any  vicious  bias 
to  miflead  you,  by  fecretly  inclining  you  to 
difbelievc  a  fyftem  which  threatens  vice  with 
future  puniihment.  And,  though  it  is  al- 
ways flattering  to  a  perfon  of  a  fpeculative 
turn  to  be  ranked  with  thofe  whofe  mode  of 
thipking  is  the  moii  fajhionable^  being  con- 
neded  with  ideas  pf  liberality,  courage, 
manlinefs,  free^ona  frqiri  yulgar  prejudices, 
&;c.  yet  as  you  have  not  particularly  diftin- 
guilhed  yourfclf  in  this  line,  either  by  writ-f 
ing,  taking  the  lead  in  converfation,  or  in 
any  other  way,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  your  bias 
of  this  kind  (though  it  will  draw  you  more 
fl:rongly  than  you  can  be  ^warc  of  yourfclf) 
may  not  be  too  fl:rong  for  rational  evidence, 
or  fuQh  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits 
of. 

Otherwife,  you  are  npt  fo  little  read  in  the 
world,  as  not  to  have  perceived,  that  there 
are  many  prejudices  which  no  evidence  can 
overcome.  No  perfon  can  poflibly  be  ien-r 
fible  of  this  in  himfelf,  but  we  all  fee  it  in 
pthers  I  and  we  fee  that  it  extends  to  fub-? 

jeda 
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jc£ts  of  all  kinds,  theology,  metaphyfics, 
politics,  and  common  life,  Thcfe  preju- 
dices arife  from  what  are  commonly  called 
falfe  views  of  things^  or  improper  alTociations 
of  ideas,  which  in  the  extreme  becomcf^  de^ 
liriunij  or  madnefs^  and  is  confpicuous  to 
every  perfon,  except  to  him  who  adually 
labours  under  this  diforder  of  mind. 

Now,  as  the  caufes  of  the  wrong  aflbcia- 
tions  of  ideas  affeft  men  of  letters  as  well  as 
other  pcrfons  (though  generally  in  a  different 
way,  and  perhaps  not,  upon  the  whole,  in 
the  fame  degree)  they  may  have  the  fame  bias 
to  incredulity  in  fome  cafes,  that  others  have 
to  credulity ;  and  the  fame  perfon,  who  is 
the  moft  unreafonably  incredulous  in  fome 
things,  may  be  as  unreafonably  credulous, 
and  even  fuperftitious,  in  others ;  fo  little 
ought  we  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  a  man 
who  thinks  rationally  on  fome  fubje<fts  will 
do  fo  uniformly,  and  may  be  confided  in  as 
a  fafe  guide  in  all.  This,  however,  is  agree- 
able to  other  analogies,  as  with  refpeft  to 
CQUfage ;  for  the  extreme  of  bravery  in  fom« 

refpe(Sl« 
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rcfpefts  IS  often  found, united  with  the  ex- 
treme of  cowardice  in  others. 

You  know  a  friend  of  ours,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  point  of  general  underftanding, 
vv'ho  to  the  fafliionable  infidelity  adds  the 
fafhionable  follies  of  the  age.  Though  he 
believes  nothing  of  invijible  powers  of  any 
kind,  he  has  a  predileftion  for  a  certain  clafs 
of  numbers  in  the  lottery,  and,  when  he  is 
eagerly  engaged  in  gaming,  muft  throw  his 
dice  in  particular,  and  what  we  think  whim- 
fical,  circumftances.  Now,  what  is  this  bet- 
ter than  wbiJlUng  for  a  wind  (which,  how- 
ever, we  find  many  fenfibic  failors  continue 
to  pradlice)  the  Roman  auguriesy  or  the 
weakeft  of  the  Popifh  fuperftitions  ? 

The  fadt  is,  that  in  fome  manner,  which 
perhaps  neither  himfelf  nor  any  other  perfon 
can  explain,  he  has  connedled  in  his  mind 
tjie  idta  of  fome  peculiar  circumilances  with 
that  of  a  fuccefsful  throw,  and  the  idea  of 
other  peculiar  circuroftances  with  that  of  an 
unfuccefsful  one,  juft  as  we  happen  to  con- 
ned  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of  darknef  and  of 
I  appa^ 
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apparitions  ;  which  affociation,  when  it  is 
once  formed,  often  affedts  the  mind  more  or 
lefs  through  lifq,  and  long  after  all  belief  in 
apparitions  is  given  up,  and  even  ridiculed. 

I  might  enforce. this  obfervatiori,  which  is 
far  from  being  foreign  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe,  by  reminding  you,  that  there  are  both 
able  and  upright  men  on  both  fides  of  what 
we  think  the  clear'cft  of  all  queftions,  in 
morals,  theology,  and  politics*  How  often 
have  you  cxprefled  your  aftoniflbment,  that 
any  perfon  ihould  hold  the  doftrine  that  you 
reprobate  concerning  the  Middle/ex  eleSlion^ 
and  the  taxation  of  America^  and  yet  think 
himfelf  the  friend  of  liberty,  and  the  enemy 
of  all  oppreffion  and  tyranny. 

Had  not  mortality  come  in  aid  of  the  de* 
monftrations  on  which  the  Newtonian  fyf- 
tem  of  the  univerfe  is  founded,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  would  even  yet  have  fupplanted 
the'  Ariftotelian,  or  Cartefian  fyftem,  ill- 
founded  as  they  were.  But  the  old  and  incor- 
rigibly bigottedabettors  of  former  hypothefes 
leaving  the  ftage,  reafon  had  a  better  chance 
with  the  younger,  and  the  lefs  biafled. 

When 
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When  you  refled:  on  thqfe,  and  many  other 
fads  of  the  fame  nature,  you  will  not  wonder 
much,  that  fo  many  fenfible  men  of  your 
acquaintance,  and  men  of  an  ingenuous  and- 
candid  difpofition  in  other  refpefts,  ftruck 
with  the  glaring  abfurdities  and  mifchiefs  of 
fupcrftition,  ihould  think  it  wife  and  right 
to  take  refuge  in  irreligion;  and,  not  feeing 
where  they  can  confiftcntly  flop,  even  dif- 
ciaim  the  belief  of  a  God.  Nor  do  I  wonder 
that,  being  men  of  ingenuity,  their  reafon- 
ings  on  thefe  fubjeds  fliould  have  ftaggered 
you;  All  this  may  be  the  cafe,  and  yet  thofe 
reafonings  be  altogether  inconclufive. 

As  you  profefs  you  have  no  objection  to 
my  confidering  you  as  ignorant  as  I  pleafe  in 
every  thing  relating  to  this  fubjed,  I  fhall, 
in  order  to  lay  the  fureft  foundation  of  a 
truly  rational  faith,  take  the  liberty  to  begin 
with  explaining  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  natural  ground  of  evidence^  or  of  the  af* 
fent  that  we  give  to  propofitions  of  all  kinds, 
that  wc  may  fee  afterwards  how  far  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  fubjed  of  religion* 

Now 
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Now  every  propqfition^  or  §vcry  thing  to 
which  we  give  our  aflent,  or  diflent,  confifts 
ultimately  of  two  terms,  one  of  which  is  af- 
firmed  of  the  other ;  as  that  twice  two  is  four ^ 
the  three  angles  of  every  right Ained  triangle 
are  equal' to  two  right  angles  i  man  is  mortal^ 
air  is  elafiicy  &c.  And  the  ground  of  our 
aflSrming  one  of  thcfe  ideas  of  the  other  is 
either  that,  when  they  are  coniidered,  they 
appear  to  be,  in  fadt,  the  fame  idea,  or  per- 
fedly  to  coincide;  or  elfe  that  the  one  is 
conltantly  obferved  to  accompany  the  other. 
Thus  the  reafon  why  I  affirm  that/w/V^  tnvo 
is  four  ^  is,  that  the  idea,  anpexed  to  the  term 
twice  two^  coincides  with  the  idea  annexed  to 
the  term yi«r;  fo  does  the  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity annexed  to  the  three  angles  of  a  right -lined 
triangle  with  that  of  two  right  angles.  But 
the  reafon  why  I  affirm  that  man  is  mortal  is 
of  a  different  nature,  and  is  founded  on  the 
obfervation  that  all  men  arc  found  to  be  fo  ; 
and  I  fay  that  air  is  elajiic^  becaufe  everj  fub- 
fiance  that  bears  that  denomination  is  found 
to  reftore  itfelf  to  its  former  dimenfions,  Jor 
nearly  fo,  after  having  been  compreflcd. 

Propo- 
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Propofitions  of  the  former  kind,  if  they  be 
true  at  all,  are  univerfally  and  neccffarily  fo, 
and  the  evidence  for  them  i&  called  demonjira^ 
tion.  Of  this  kind  are  the  indifputable  pro* 
portions  in  geooietry  and  algebra.  But  pro* 
positions  of  the  latter  kind  are  always  liable 
to  be  correfted  and  modified  by  fubfequent ' 
and  more  exad  obfcrvationst;  becaufe  it  19 
Dot  by  comparing  oiir  own  ideas  only  that 
we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their  truths 
and  later  obfervations  may  corred:  what  was 
dcfeftive  in  former  ones. 

There  are,  however,  propofitions  of  tl^ 
former  kind,  the  proof  of  which  is  not  ftri£t^ 
ly  demonftrative,  becaufc  the  evidence  of  it 
does  not  arife  from  the  comparifon  of  our  ' 
ideas,  but  from  the  teftimony  of  others,  the 
validity  of  which  refts  ultimately  on  the 
aflbciation  of  ideas ;  human  teftimony  in 
certain  circumftances  not  having  been  found 
to  deceive  us*  Of  this  kind  is  the  propo-* 
fition  Alexander  conquered  Darius.  For  the 
proof  of  it  is  complete,  when  it  appears  that 
the  perfon,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
Alexander^  is  the  fame  with  him  that  con-r 

quercd 
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quered  Darius.  But  fincc  the  evidenGe  of 
this  can  never  be  made  out  by  any  openu- 
ti^ns  on  my  own  ideas,  1  have  cecoutfe  CO 
the  tcftimony  of  others ;  and  i  Wicvc  the 
propoiition  to  be  trae^  becaufe  I  have  all  the 
renfon  2  can  have,  to  think  that  a  hif^ory  fa 
authenticated  as  that  of  Alexander  and  Da-» 
rius  may  be  depended  on. 

Now  it  is  not  pretended,  that  the  evidence 
of  the  propofitions  in  natural  or  revealed 
religion  is  always  of  the  former  of  thefetwo 
kinds,  but  generally  of  the  latter,  or  that 
which  depends  on  the  aiTociation  of  ideas ; 
and  in  revealed  religion,  the  evidence  chiefly 
arifes  from  teftimony,  but  fuch  teftimony 
as  has  never  yet  been  found  to  deceive  us. 
I  do  not  therefore  fay,  that  I  can  properly 
demonjlrate  all  the  principles  of  either  j  but 
I  prefume  that,  if  any  perfon's  mind  be  truly 
unprejudiced,  I  (hall  be  able  to  lay  before 
him  fuch  evidence  of  both,  as  will  determine 
his  aflent;  and,  in  fome  of  the  cafes,  his  per- 
fuafion  ihall  hardly  be  diftinguilhable,  with 
refpedt  to  its  Jlrengtb,  from  that  which  arifes 

D  from 
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from  a  demonftration  properly  fo  called,  the 
diflFcrcnce  being,  as  mathematicians  fay,  lefs 
than  any  affignable  quantity.   For  no  perfon, 
rl  prefume^has,  in  fa£t,  any  more  doubt  either 
of  there.having  been  fuch  a  perfon  as  Alexan* 
4er,  or  of  his  having  conquered  Darius,  than 
he  has  of  any  propofition  whatever.     And 
yet  fufEcient  and  plenary  as  this  evidence 
appears  ^to  nxe,  it  may  fall  far  fliort  of  pro- 
ducing convidion  in  the  minds  of  all ;  for, 
in  fome  cafes»  we  have  fccn  that  demonftra- 
tion itfelf  will  not  do  this. 

lam, 
Dear  Sir, 


Your's,  &c. 
I 


LETTER 
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LETTER        IL 

Of  the  dire  si  Evidence  for  the  Belief  of  a  God. 

Dear   Sirj 

HAVING  premifed  the  obfcrvations  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  letter  on  the 
nature  of  evidence,  I  proceed  to  obferve,  that 
no  perfon  can  live  long  in  the  world  without 
knowing  that  men  md^Lt  chairs  ^nd^taS>/es, 
build  houfes^  and  write  books^  arid  that  chairs^ 
tables,  houfes^  or  books,'  arc  not  made  with- 
out men.  This  conftant  and  indifpu table 
obfcrvation  layfi  the  foundation  for  fuch  an 
affociation  of  the  ideas  of  chairs^  tables^  ^ 
houfes,  and  books,  with  that  oi  men  as  the 
makers  of  thcnij  thait  whenever  we  fee  a 
chair^  a  table,  a  houfe,  or  a  book,  we  enter- 
tain no  doubt  buti  though  we  did  not  fee 
njDhen  or  hoiv  they  were  made,  and  nobody 
gives  us  any  ihformatiori  on  the  fubjeft,  yet 
that  fome  man  or  other  ^/V/makq  them.    No 

D  2  man 
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man  can  ever  fuppofe  that  a  chair,  a  table,  a 
houfe,or  a  book,  was  cither  the  produdlion  of 
any  tree,  or  came  into  being  of  itfelf.  No- 
thing, in  the  courfe  of  his  own  experience, 
or  that  of  others,  can  lead  him  to  imagine 
any  fuch  thing. 

He  afterwards  fees  birds  build  nefts,  fpi- 
ders  make  webs,  bees  make  honeycombs,  &c. 
and  accordingly  he,  as  before,  affociates  in 
his  mind  the  ideas  of  ^1  thefe  things  with 
that  of  the  animals  that  made  them ;  and 
therefore  he  concludes,  when  he  fees  a  60^ 
neycomb^  for  inftance,  that  bees  have  been  at 
work  upgn  it. 

Finding,  however,  that  fome  animals  can, 

to  a  certaio  degree,  imitate  the  works  of 

\  others,  and  roan  thofe  of  moft  of  them,  h^ 

fees  reafon  to  limit  his  former  conclufion, 

that  fuch  a  particular  apimal,  and  no  other, 

muft  necefTarily  have  produced  them,  but 

(generalizing  his  ideas,  from  obferving  fomc- 

thing  of  the  fame  nature  in  whatever  can 

produce  the  fame  thing,  and  calling  itjimihr 

power)  he  fays^  that  fopie  being  oi  Jiifficient 

powers  has  produced  it« 

I  Advancing, 
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Advancing,  as  he  ncccffarily  muft,  in  the 
habit  of  generalizing  his  ideas,  he  calls 
chairs,  tables,  nefts,  webs,  &c.  by  the  ge- 
neral term  ^^^,  and  men,  animals,  &c.  that 
produce  them,  by  the  term  caufes  ;  and  ex- 
preffing  the  refult  of  all  his  obfervations,  he 
concludes  univerfally,  that  a/I  effe^s  have 
their  adequate  caufes.  For  he  i^t^  nothing 
come  into  1)eing  in  any  other  way. 

He  likewife  fees  one  plant  proceed  from 
another,  and  one  animal  from  another,  by 
natural  vegetation,  or  generation,  ind  th^t-e- 
fore  he  concludes  thatcrery  pkrtt  and  every 
animal  had  its  proper  parents.  But  the  pa«- 
rent  plant,  or  parent  animai,  does  not  bear 
the  fame  relation  to  its  offspring  that  men  do 
to  chairs,  books,  &c.  becaufe  they  have  no 
defign  in  producing  them,  and  no  compre-^ 
benjion  of  the  nature  Or  ufe  of  wliat  they  pro- 
duce. There  is,  however,  fpme  analogy  in 
the"  two  cafes  J  and  therefore  the  parent 
plant,  or  parent  animaj,  is  ftill  termed  a 
caufe,  though  in  a  lefs  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word.  However,  admitting  thefef  to  be 
called  caufes,  it  is  ftill  univerfally  true,  thut 
P  3  nothing 
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nothing  begins  to  exijl  without  a  caufe.  To 
this  rule  we  fee  np  exception  whatever,  and 
therefore  cannot  poiiibly  entertain  a  4oub$ 
jvith  refpedl  to  it. 

Again,  wherever  thpre  arc  proper  caufes^ 
^s  of  men ;V!iih  refpe(9:  to  chairs^  i.ooks,  &c. 
we  cannot  but  be  fenfible  that  thcfe  caufes 
muft  be  capable  of  comprehending  the  na-r 
ture  and  ufes  of  thofe  produdions  of  whicl^ 
they  are  the  caufes,  2ind/o/ar  as  they  are  the 
paufes  of  fhem.  A  carpenter  may  know  nqr 
jhing  of  the  texture  of  the  wooiJ  on  whicl^ 
Jie  works,  of  the  caufe  of  its  colour,  &c, 
for  with  refpedi  to  them  hp  is  no  caufe^  but 
being  jhe  proper  caufe  of  the  converfion  of 
^he  wood  into  a  chajr,  or  table,  he  (or  the 
perfon  whoiemployed  him,  or  who  firft  con- 
ftrufted  thefe  t:l?ings,&c.)  muft  have  had  ai^ 
adequate  ide?j  pf  their  nature  and  ufes. 

Obfervations  of  this  kind  extending  thera- 
felves  every  day,  it  neceflarily  beconics  a 
maxim' with  us^  that  vvherever  therf  is  a  fit- 
ncfs  or  correfpondence  of  one  thing  to  an-r 
pther^  there  muft  have  been  a  caufe  capable 
pf  comprehending,   and  of  defigning  that 

fiinefs. 
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fitnefs.    The  firft  model  of  a  windmill  could 
not  have  been  made  by  an  ideot.     Of  fuch 
conclufions  as  thefe  we  have  fo  full  a  per- 
fuafion^  from  conftant  experience  and  ob- 
fervation,  that  no  man,  let  him  pretend  what 
he  will,  can  entertain  a  ferious  doubt  about: 
the  matter.     The  experience  and  obferva- 
tions  of  all  men,  without  exceptioii,  are  fo. 
much  alike,  that  fuch  afTociations.  of  ideas 
as  thefe  muft  neceffarily  have  been  formed 
in  all  their  minds,  fo  that  there  is  no  pof^ 
fible  caufe  of  any  difference  of  opinion  ort: 
the  fubjeft;  '  '     » 

Thus  far  we  feem  to  tread  upon  firm 
ground,  and  every  human  being,  I  doub( 
not,  will  go  along  with  mc.  .  And  if  they 
go  thus  far,  }  do  qot  fee  how  they  can  help 
going  one  flep  farther,  and  acknowledge^ 
that  if  a  table  or  a  chair  muft  have  had  a  de* 
figning  caufe,  capable  of  comprehending 
thdr  nature  and  ufes,  the  wood^  or  the  tree^ 
of  which  the  table  was  made,  and  alfo  the 
man  thjit  conftruftcd  it,  mufttlikewife  have 
had  a  defigning  caufe,  and  a  caufe,  or  au- 
thor, capable  of  comprehending  all  the 
P  4  -      povverq 
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jjoWCTS^  and  properties  of  which  they  are 
pcffefTec},  aild  therefore  of  ah  underftanding 
greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  any  man,  who  rs 
very  far,  indeed,  from  comprehending  hfs 
own  franie  ;  being  obliged  to  ftudy  it,  and 
make  difcavcries  concerning  it  by  degrees, 
as  he  does  with  refpefl  to  other  things  moft 
foreign  to  himfelf,  in  the  general  fyftem  of 
nature^  And  of  the  nature  of  the  imme- 
diate p^crptPOe  power  itfclf,  it  is  no  more 
poflibk  thait  he  /bould  have  any  idea,  than 
tllat  an  eye  fliould  fee  itfelf. 

This  reafoning,  wherever  it  may  lead  us, 
I  do  not  fee  how  we  can  poflibly  refufe  to 
iblldW,  becaufe  it  is  exadlly  the  fame  that  we 
ftt  Out  with,  arifing  from  our  own  immediate 
experience.  No  pcrfon  will  fay  that  one 
table  mighf  make  another,  or  that  one  man 
Aight  mrake  another.  Nothing  that  man 
does  approaches  to  it.  And  if  no  man  now 
living  could  do  this,  neither  could  any  man's 
father,  ot  moft  remote  anceftor ;  becaufe  we 
fee  no  fudh  difference  in  any  beings  of  the 
fame  ipeeies.  Though,  therefore,  it  fhould 
even  be  allowed,  that  the  /pedes  had  no  be- 
ginning. 
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giRDing,   it  wouW  not  follow  that  it  could 
be  l6e  mn/e  ofitJdJ\  or  that  it  had  no  cauji\ 
for  the  idea  of  a  caufe  of  any  thing  implies 
not  only  fomething  prior  to  itfelf,  or  at  leaft 
cotcmporary  with  irfclf,  but  fomething  cap- 
able at  leaft  of  comprehending  what  it  pro- 
duces ;  and  our  going  back  ever  fo  far  in 
the  generations  of  men  or  animals  brings  us 
no  nearer  to  the  leaft  degree  of  fati$fa<5tton 
on  the  fubjcd.     After  thinking  in  this  traia 
ever  fo  long,  vve  find  we  might  juft  as  well 
foppbfe  that  any  individual  man  now  living 
was  the  firft,  and  without  caufe,  as  either  any 
of  his  anceftors,  or  t be  /pedes  itfelf.     For 
that  there  is  fuch  a  contrivance  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  a  man's  l?ody,  and  efpecially  fome- 
thing fo  wonderful  in  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  as  exceeds  the  comprehenfion  of  mani 
cannot  be  denied. 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  the  human  fpe- 
cies  mtift  have  had  a  defigning  caufe,  all  the 
fpecies  ^f  brute  animals,  and  the  world  ta 
which  they  belong,  and  with  which  they 
make  but  omfyjiem^  and  indeed  alh  the  vxfiblc 

univirfe 
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nniverff  (which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  bears 
all  the  marks  df  being  one  work)  muft  have 
had  a  caufe,  or  author,  pofleffed  of  what  we 
may  juftly  call  infinite  potser  and  intelligence. 
For,  in  our  endeavours  to  fornd  an  idea  of. 
fomethihg  actually  infinite,  we  fhall  fall 
greatly  fhort  of  an  idea  of  fuch  intelligence 
as  muft  belong  to  the  author  of  the  fyftem. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  moft  irre-^ 
fi-ftible  evidence,  that  the  world  muft  have 
had  a  defigning  caufe,  diftinft  from,  and  fu- 
perior  to  itfelf.  This  conclufion  follows 
from  the  ftrongeft'  analogies  poffible^  It 
refts  on  our  own  conftant  experience  j  and 
we  may  jiift  as  well  fay,  that  a  fable  h^d  not 
a  defigning  caufe,  or  no  caufe  diftind:  from 
itfelf,  as  that  the  world,  or  the  univerje^  con- 
fidered  as  one  fyftem,  had  none.  This  ne- 
ceflfary  caufe  we  call  God^  whatever  other 
attributes  he  be  poffefled  of. 

Whatever  difficulties  we  may  rneet  with 
♦as  we  proceed, yi  fat  vj^  muft  go,  if  we  ad- 
vance even  the  firft  ftep  ;  and  nQt  to  admit 
the  firft  ftep,  that  is,  not  to  admit  that  fuch 

a  thing 
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a  thing  as  a  table  had  a  prior  and  fuperior 
caufe,  would  be  univerflilly  judged  to  pro- 
ceed from  fome  very  uncommon  diforder  in 
the.  mental  faculties,  and  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  found  ftate  of  mind. 
.  I  (hall,  in  my  next,  proceed  to  confider 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  ftarted  on  this 
fubjedt  by  metaphyfical  writers ;  and  wb(^ 
ther  I  be  able  to  do  it. to  your  fatisfadlion  cr 
not,.!  will,  at  jeaft,  do  it  with  all  .poffible 
fairn^fs.     In: the  mean  time, 

I  aiji,   &c« 


H 


L    E    T    T    E    II  III. 

Objections    considered. 

Dear   Sir,  / 

ITHERTO  we  have  met  with  nothing 


that  deferves  to  be  called  a  difficulty  in 
the  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God ;  and'  if  no- 
thing more  could  be  advanced  on  the  fubje£t, 

it 
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it  would,  r  think,  juftify  us  in  rcfufing  to 
attend  to  any  thing  that  could  be  faid  by 
way  of  objeSlion ;  becaufc  fo  far  we  have  what 
is  fully  equivalent  to  a  demanjlration  of  the 
exiftence  of  a  primary  intelligent  caufe.  I 
fhail  now,  however,  proceed  to  the  confidera-* 
tion  of  the  prin9ipal  difBqulties  that  have 
b«en  ftartcd  on  the  fubjeft. 

The  firft  in  importance  is,  that,  for  the 
fame  rcafon  that  the  univerfe  requires  an  in* 
telligent  caufe,  .that  intelligent  caufe  muft 
require  a  fuperior  intelligent  caufe,  and  fo 
on  ad  infinitum^  which  is  manifeftly  abfurd- 
We  may  juft  as  well j  therefore,  it  is  alledged» 
acquiefce  in  faying,  Jn  the  firft  inftance,  that 
the  univerfe  had  no  caufe,  as  proceed  to  fay 
that  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe  had  none. 

1  anfwer,  that  to  acquiefce  in  faying  that 
the  univerfe  had  no  caufe  is,  for  the  reafons 
that  have  been  given  already,  abfolutely  im^ 
pojjiblef  whatever  be  the  confequence.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  ever  fo  little  lefs  difficulty 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  dilemma,  vi2.  that 
the  caufe  of  the  univerfe  had  no  caufe,  it  is 
to  that  that  <vc  muft  incline. 

Let 
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Let  us  fee  then  whether  there  be  any 
other  fuppofition,  which,  though  it  be  a  dif- 
jiculty^  or  incomprthenfible  by  us,  does  not 
direSly  contradifl:  our  experience,  or  whe^ 
ther  by  fome  independent  argument  it  may 
not  be  proved,  that,  incomprehenfible  as  it 
is,  there  -mujl  have  been  an  uncaufed  intelli^ 
gent  being. 

Both  thefe  things  have,  in  faft,  been  done 
before;  but  I  fhall  here  repeat  them  with 
illuftrations,  adapted  to  this  particular  diffi- 
culty \  and,  in  order  to  this,  I  fhall  re- 
fume  the  argument  in  the  following  different 
manner. , 

Something  mufl  have  exifted  from  all 
eternity,  for  otherwife  nothing  could  have 
exifled  at  prefent.  This  is  too  evident  to 
.  need  illuflration.  But  this  original  Beings  as 
we  may  call  it,  could  not  have  been  fuch  % 
thing  as  a  table,  an  animal,  or  a  man,  or  any 
Being  incapable  of  comprehending  itfef  for 
inch  a  one  would  require  a  prior,  or  fuperior 
author.  The  original  Being,  therefore,  muft 
have  had  this  prerogative,  as  well  as  have 
been  neceffarily  uncaufed. 

It 
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'  It  is  not  improper  to  call  a  Bieing  incapable 
of  comprehending  itfelf  finite,  and  a  Being 
originally  and  neceflarily  capable  of  it  infi^ 
nite ;  for  we  can  have  no  idea  of  any  bounds 
to  fuch  knowledge  or  power ;  and,  tiling  the 
words  in  this  fenfe,  wc  may,  perhaps,  *  b6 
authorifed  to  fay  5  that,  though  a  finite  Being 
muft  have  a  caufe,  an  infinite  one  does  not 
require  it.  Though  it  is  acknowledged  that 
thefe  conclufions  are  above  our  comprehen-* 
fion,  they  are  fuch  as,  by  the  plaincft  and  the 
moft  cogent  train  of  reafoning,  we  have 
been  compelled  into  ;  and  therefore,  though/ 
on  account  of  the  finitenefs  of  our  under- 
Handing,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  above  our  rea^ 
fon,  to  comprehend  bow  this  original  Being, 
and  the  caufe  of  all  other  Beings,  fhoiild  be 
himfelf  uncaufed,  it  is  a  ccnclufion  by  no 
means  properly  contrary  to  reafon.  Indeed^ 
what  the  univerfally  eftablifhed  mode  of  rea- 
foning, founded  on  our  own  immediate  expe- 
rience, obliges  us  to  conclude,  can  never  be 
faid  to  be  contrary  to  reafon,  how  inc^mpre^^ 
henfibk  fo  ever  it  may  be  by  oar  reafon* 

That 
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That  there  adually  is  an  uncaufed  /«/^///- 
gent  Being  is  a  neceffary   concluiion  from 
what  does  actually  exift;  for  a  ieries  of  finite 
caufes  cannot  poffibly  be  carried  back  ad  in- 
finitum, each  being  fuppofed  capable  of  com- 
prehending its  own  eflFcjfts,  but  not  itfelf. 
Since,  therefore,  an  univerfe,  bearing  innu- 
merable marks  of  moft  exquifite  defign,  does 
exijiy  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  go  back 
through  an  infinite  fucceiliou  of  finite  caufes, 
we  mufi  at  laft  acquiefce  in  the  idea  of  an 
uncaufed  intelligent  caufe  of  this  univerfe, 
and  of  all  the  intermediate*  finite  caufes,  be 
they  ever  fo  many. 

*  On  this  fide  there  is  only  a  difficulty  of  con?- 
ceiving,  but  nothing  contrary  to  our  experienc^^ 
and  there  is  plainly  no  other  choice  left  us. 
Our  experience  relates  only  to  fuch  things  as 
are  incapable  of  comprehending  themfeives, 
or  finite,  and  therefore  require  a  caufe.  Con- 
fequently,  though  this  experience  furniflies 
a  fufficient  analogy  for  judging  concerning 
^1  other  things  which  have  the  fame  pros- 
per ty^  it  by  no  means  furniflies  any  analogy 
by   which    to   judge    concerning  what   is 

totally 
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totaliy  different  from  any  thing  to  which  our 
6xpericnce  expends ;  things  not  finite,  but 
infinite,  not  dcftitute  of  original  fclf-com- 
prehenfion,  bat  poffefled  of  it.  Hat  is  fo 
great  a  difference,  that  as  the  one  muft  necef- 
larily  be  cavjed^  the  other  may  be  necejflkrily 
uncatifed. 

Though  nothing  can  properly  help  our 
conpeption  in  a  cai^  fo  much  above  the  reaeh^ 
of  our  faculties,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  have 
rccourfc  to   any  thing  in  the  leaft  degree 
limilar,  though  equally  incomprehenfibJie,  ^sf 
it  may  make  it  eafier  to  us  to  Acquiefce  in 
our  neceffary  want  of  comprehenjion  on  the 
ikbjeft.     Now,  in  fonie  rcfpeds,  the  idea  of 
Jpaccy  though  not  intelligent,  an4  therefore 
incapableof  felf  comprehenfion,  and  no  caufe 
of  any  thing,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  intel- 
ligent caufe  of  all  things,  in  that  it  is  neceC- 
farily  infinite ^  and  uncaufed.    For  the  ideas  of 
the  creation,  or  of  the  annihilation  of  fpacc^ 
are  equally  inadmlffibJe.     Though  we  may 
in  our  imagination,  exclude  from  exiftence 
every  thing  clfc,  ftill  the  idea  oifpace  will 
remain.     Wc'cannot,  even  in  idea,  fuppofe 

it 
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it  not  to  have  been^  not  to  be  Infinite^  or  not 
to  be  uncaufed.  Now  it  may  be,  in  fa<9:,  as 
impoffiblc  that  an  intelligent  infinite  Being 
ffaould  not  cxift,  as  that  infinite  Jpace  {hould ' 
not  cxift,  though  wc  arc  neceffarily  incapahlc 
of  perceiving  that  it  muft  be  fo. 

If  it  be  faid  that  fpace  is  properly  nothing 
at  all,  I  anfwer,  that  fpace  has  real  proper^ 
ties,  as  cannot  be  denied,  and  I  know  of  no 
other  definition  of  a  fub fiance ,  than  that 
which  has  properties.  Take  dway  all  the 
properties  of  any  tbingf  and  nothing  will  be 
left ;  juft  fo  alio,  and  no  otherwife,  nothing 
will  be  left  of  fpace  when  the  properties  of 
kngth,  breadth,  and  depth,  are  fappofed  to 
be  taken  away. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  faid,  that  a  whole 
may  have  properties  which  the  parts  have 
ikxt,  as  a  foond  may  proceed  from  the.vi- 
bration  of  a  ftring,  the  component  particles 
of  which  could  not  produce  any,  or  as 
the  faculty  of  thinking  may  be  the  re- 
fult  of  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  the  brain,  which  feparately  have  no 
thougibt** 

E  I  anfwer. 
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I  anfwer,  that  it  cannot  but  be  that  every 
whole  muft  have  fome  properties  which  do 
not  belong  to  t\it  feparate  parts^  butftill,  if 
all  the  feparate  parts  require  a  caufe,  the 
whole  muft  5  and  whatever  peculiar  powers 
belong  to  a  whole,  as  fuch,  they  muft  be  fuch 
as  neceflarily  reftilt  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts,  and  the  combination  of  their 
powers*  But  no  combination  or  arrange- 
ment whatever  of  caufed  Beings  can  confti- 
tute  dn  uncaufed  one.  This  aifedts  us  like  a 
manifeft  contradiftion- 

To  fay,  that  the  whole  univerfe  may  have 
had  no  caufe,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that 
each  of  its  parts,  feparately  taken,  muft  have 
had  one,  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  ikying, 
that  a  bouje  may  have  had  no  maker,  though 
the  walls,  'the  roof,  the  windows,  the  door^, 
and  all  the  parts  of  which  it  confifts,  muft 
have  had  one.  Such,  a  conclufion,  with  re* 
fped:  to  a  houfe,  or  the  univerfe,  would 
equally  contradidt  our  conjiant  experience ^  and 
what,  we  may  call  onr  common  fenfe^ 

With  refpeift  to  thinkingj  we  only  do  not 

fee  how^  it  refults  from  the  arrangement  of 

3  matter^ 
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matter,  when  fafts  prove  that  it  does  J-dfult 
from  it,  the  properties  of  thinking  and  ma-- 
Penality  being  only  tiifferent^  not  contrary  \ 
whereas  caufed zwdiuncaufed  are  the  direft  re- 
vcrfe  of  each  other, 

Suppofingj  however,  that  intelligence  cWi 
refult  from  the  prefent  arrangement  of  fuch 
bodies  as  the  fun,  the  earth,  and  the  other 
planets,  ficc*   (which,  however,  is  fo  unlike 
the  uniform  compofition  of  a  brain^  that  the 
argument  from  analogy  entirely  fails)  fo  that 
all  rfiat  is  intelleSlual  in  the  univerfe,  fliould 
be  the  neceffary  refult  of  what  is  not  intel- 
lectual in  it,  and,  confequently,  there  fhould 
be  what  has  fometimes  been  called  afoul  of 
•  the  unherfe^  the  hypothefis  is^  in  fad,  that 
of  a  Deity,  though  we  ourfclveis  (hould  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  it,  and  there  would, 
be  a  real  foundation  for  religion.     But  our 
imagination   revolts  at  the  idea,   and  we 
[         are  compelled,   as   the  eafiefl;   foiution   of 
I         the  phenomena,  to  acquiefce  in  the  belief 
'         of  an  intelligent  uncaufed  being,  entirely 
diftind  from  the  univerfe  of  which  he  is  the 
authon 

E  2  thirdly. 
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Thirdly,  it  will  befaid,  that,  as  all  th« 
intelligence  that  we  are  acquainted  with  re- 
fides  in  the  brains  of  men  and  animals,  the 
f  Deity,  if  he  be  a  Being  diftind  from  the 
univerfe,  and  intelligent,  muft,  whatever  be 
his  form,  have  in  him  fomething  refembling 
the  ftrudture  df  the  brain. 

I  anfwer,  that  the  preceding  train  of  rea- 
foning  proves  the  contrary.  ,  An  uncaafed 
intelligtnt  author  of  nature,  and  one  that  h 
diftind  from  it,  there  muft  be.  This  Bc-< 
irig,  however,  is  not  the  obje^  of  our  fettfes*^ 
Therefore  the  feat  df  iftf€lUg«ftce,  tbotigh  it 
be  fofnething  vifible  and  tai^ble  in  tts>  is 
not  necejfarily  and  univerfuify  fo. 

BefidcS,  it  only  follows  frooStthe  Deity  aifti  . 
the  humafi  brdid  being  both  inteUigehty 
^fhat  they  iBUft  hjtve  this  in  commort^  and 
fomething  (if  a6y  fwh  thing  thefc  b^)'  ort 
which  that  property  tteperids  3  but  this  may 
Aot  be  aAy  thing  necefiarily  cori^yefted  with 
What  is  vifible  dr  tangible,  or  the  obj^ift  df 
aiiy  of  our  fehfts^  Many  things  have  coifl- 
mim  properties  that  are  very  diflihiilafift 
other  refpeifts.     If  we  had  known  notbifig 

elajiic 
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4lajijc  ht^^^fiiiU  we  might  hav«  cpoclu(k4 
thgt  nothing  was  ekflic  but  fteel,  or  Tqihcj 
thing  equally  folid  and  hard ;  and  yet  Wf 
iind  eUfticity  belong  to  fo  rape  a  iUbftance  as 
aiTy  and  altogether  unlike  fteel  i»  every  othep 
refpe^.  The  divine  mipd,  therefore,  may 
h%  intelligent,  ir\  pQmmQli  witli  the  mind  of 
.  in^,  and  y^t  not  have  the  vifible  and  tangU 
ble  properties,  or  any  thing  of  the  confijlencf 
of  tl»c  braip, 

Th^ar^  ace  ma«y  powers  in  n;^t^fe,  even 
4hpfc*  by  which  bodiea  are  adlcd  upon,  where 
^nothing  h  vifible ;  as  the  power  of  gravita^ 
tm^  and  of  rfptdfitm^  at  a  diftance  from  thp 
vifjble' fiirfaces  of  bodies  •  There  ^re  even 
filch  powers  in  places  occupied  by  other  bor 
diest  3oth  gravitation  and  magnetifm  aij: 
fhfpugh  fubftances  interpofed  between  the 
bodies  ppfleiTed  of  tbea>  and  thofe  on  which 
jh^y  ait*  The  diyi«e  po^er,  therefore,  m^y 
penetrate,  md^U  allfpac;e>  occupied  Pr  un^ 
Qf:fi»pwd  by  other  fubffe^ijces,  apd^ye^  be  itfelf 
the  objed  of  hone  of  our  iep^.  And  what 
do  we  meap  hy  fuifianee^  but  that  in  which 
we  fupj^ofe  poMfsr?  to  r^fide  5  ib  thai  vdierever 
E  3  powerst 
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powers  can  cxift,  what  we  call  the  fuhftance 
cannot  be  excluded,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  Being* 
to  aft  where  they  are' not. 

Fourthly,  it  was  faid  by  the  atheift^ 
among  the  anttcnts,  that  the  univerfe  might 
have  been  formed  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe 
cf  atoms ^  which  had  been  in  motion  from  all 
eternity,  and  therefore  muft,  they  fay,  have 
been  in  all  poffible  fituations.  * 

But,  befides  many  other  improbabilities, 
which  may  make  it  doubtful  whether  any 
perfon  was  ever  really  fatisfied  with  the 
liypbthefis,  thofe  who  advanced  it  were  not 
philofophers  enough  to'  know  Vfhzt  atoms 
are.  If  we  have  any  ideas  to  words,  atoms 
muft  mean  Jblid  particles  of.matter^  that  is, 
tnaiFes  of  mattter  i  which,  however  fmall, 
are  perfedly  compa3^'zndi  therefore  coofift  of 
jparts  that  have  ftrong  powers  of  attradlion^ 
But  what  reafon  havc'we,  from  experience, 
to  fuppbfeit  poflible,  that  thefe  fmall  maH^ 
of  mattjftr  leould  hdve  th^fe  poWers  with^>ut 
t6mmunkati6n  ab  extra  ?'^  :^       .  . 

In  what  refpefts  could  thofe  atoifts  differ 
from  pieces  of  woodi  ftorfe,  ;crr  metal,  at  pre-- 

'  fcnt; 
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fcnt;  and  is  a  piece  of  wood,  ftonc,  or  metal, 
capable  even  of  comprehending,  much  lefs 
of  communicating  its  own  powers,  any  more 
than  a  magnet  ?  As  well,  therefore,  might 
a  magnet  have  been  originally  exiftent,  as 
any  coherent  atom,  or  an  atom  poffefled  of 
the  moft  fimple  powers  whatever.  In  fad^ 
we  may  juft  as  well  fuppofe  a  man  to  have  - 
been  that  originally  exiftent  being,  as  either 
pf  them. 

Befidcs,  admitting  the  exiftence  of  theft 
original  atoms,  can  we  fuppofe  them  to  have 
been  moved  any  otherwife  than  as  fuch  bo- 
dies are  moved  at  prefent,  that  is,  by  an  ex- 
ternal force.  :•  It  is  diredlly  repugnant  to 
ail  our  experience,  to  fuppofe  any  fuch  thihg^: 
and  cduld  theytbe  arranged  in  a  manner  ex*- 
preffive  of  rfie  naoft  exquifitedefign,  without, 
a  mover  poffeiTed' of  .competent  intelligence  ?- 

Thus  far,  I  flatter  myfelf,  I  have  advanced 
on  fufficiently  folid  ground,  in  proving  that 
there  miift  have  been  an  originally  intelligent 
caufe  of  the  univerfe,  diftindl  from  the  uni* 
verfe  itfelf  ^  or  that  there  is  a  God.  In 
proceeding  farther  I  cannot  promife  to  be 
always  (juite  fo  clear,  but  I  will  propiife  to 
E4  be 
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h^ ingenuous^  purfuingfuch  analc^iesas  lam 
able  to  fincj,  and  no  farther  than  they  will 
naturally  lead  me. 

Whether  what  I  have  already  advanced 
will  appear  as  rati$fa(3:ory  to  you  as  it  does  to 
me,  I  cannot  tell.  If  your  mind  be  as  un- 
{^iafTed,  as  i  am  willing  to  hope  it  is,  I  chink 
it  niuft  make  fome  impreffion ;  for  ther«  is  a 
ilrong  natiiral  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief 
of  a  God,  and  only  fomething  incomprehenfihle 
to  U6,  but  by  no  nweans  contrary  to  evidfence^ 
m  reafon^  againil  it.  And  there  is  fome* 
thing  fo  plealin|;  in  the  idea  of  a  fupreme 
autSar^  and  cpnfeqiiently,  as  I  ihall  fhow,  o£ 
a  fupren)c  gmernor  of  the  worlds  to  virtuous 
and  ihgen^ou8  minds^  infinitely  prefin'able  to 
tl»  idea  of  ^  blind  fate^  and  a  fatherlefi  ie^ 
fiSTtid  Hiforld^  that  if  the  mind  was  only  m 
equiliirio  with  refpefi:  to  the  argunoent,  it 
would^  in  faiSt,  be  determined  by  this  bias. 
A  truly  ing^iuou^  mind»  therefore,  will  4iot 
only  decide  in  favour  ^i  the  belief  of  a  God, 
but  will  fp  de^cide  with  joy*        j-       • 

I  am,  &c. 

I.ETTER 
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..      L  'e'  X  T  E>      IV:"  I 

0/'  M^   ne€^(^ry_  Attrilmtts.  of  the^  original 
Caufe  of  alt  TAIngs.  ^  '/ ' 

Dear  SjRa 

IN  the preccdiiig;  Lcttwj Ilibp^  I ^wirej* 
moved  ybd^r  greiaflte?ftr  diflkulods' wtcli  tm 
(pe&  to. the  btUtf  6(  zn  4rigika/  intiUTgeni 
caujk'  '^f»9bi  uHPOii^fi ;  Kwing  provpd'thatp 
bow  inoompi*ben6blo  foevdf  fuch  a- Being 
may  be  to  is,  yiSt  that  fiioh  d  Beiflg  mui(\ 
nfeceiiarily '  cxif^.  My  argumen*  ifi  ihoife 
was  i\At.  Thin  are  :ift  the  anivtrib  inmiK 
merable  and  -mdft  '6^i4de(it:marks>bf  /if^^ 
and  it  is  dip89:ly  ©ontrary-'IW^j^l  xlur  obfe«. 
vatron'  and  e$(^ti^n<!e^*  l«^upp<ife  tha^  it: 
(bbuid  ha^c  ck:^A^e  in^o  bsfti^^Mtbut^Q^ 
adeqaatc^o  it>  with'ref[*£li^4fofb».  toi  poweiS 
and  intcfllgeric*/  ^A  Bclftgj  tilWefort,  poiw 
fefled  of  ruth  power  and  intxWi^NiCc  mufi 
exift.     If  thi&  Being,  iYm  ifiiiltMdiM&  aiakiect 

of 
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of  the  univerfe,  has  not  exifted  from  all 
eternity^  he  mu ft  have  derived  his  being  and 
powers  frQp;i  one  wl^o  has  i  and  this  ort'gi-^ 
nally  exijlentxandthtelligent  heingf  which  the 
afitual  exigence  of  the  iiniverXe  compels  u? 
to  cGme  to  at  laft>*  i?  the  Beings  that  we  call 
God.  .      -    V  ^         :^ 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  fay,  that  we  have  no 
conception  concerning  the  original  exifterice  of 
iacba:Se}ng,c^r/Qq€  havi^rf^^^^  ^f  at/ of 
any  lihing:impli^  ho  iqipoflitviHfry^*  or  coa« 
tradiaion  whatevier^jThis  i^iXi^i^jgniirancei 
aiid'an  ignorance  which,  cirg^mftajaced  as  wa 
are>  wec^ffr  ricv,€ro>{eicQ9,mfi^^4#n4^ thei<7^/<«| 
JbfMmena,  cannetjbe  ^pcougfed  .for  with|)jiij| 
thcrfuppofitian.  of  fuch :  a  P^ing.  , .  Incorjin 
prHbchfible.  as  iti*q>4y'^i?,ui&jQver  f0;mapjf 
fc^exas,  itJk.^mhypofehsfi^ti^ftt  js  abfcjlptejy, 
Dccdflary . tol acQQirn t-for evidem^jj^iS?/. .  Wq^ 
iijayv.llherd&f^i/"lgiK»  )¥hfl^:-fe^ps  ^  wilt  ta- 

^if.wq  be  gm^diis^^mp^n^r^^^^ 
wb.«pt^. ;  Aiiti  i^AM  belief snljj^d'wifh  joy: 
as  welLaa..Wiihavtonjiq6*  /v  Lefi  us  now  con-. 
fidBr»whatim»j!ih*  ftrttierpn^cdTarily  inferre^^ 
':o      '  or 
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or  is  with  the  greatcft  probability  implied^ 
in  the  idea  of  this  original  cau/e  of  ail  things. 
The  firft  obfervation  I  would  make  is,  that 
this  Being  muft  be  what  we  term  incite  ; 
that  is,  finde  he  is  intellrgent,  there  can  be 
no  bounds  to  his^  intcHigenbe,  or  his  muft 
know  all  that  is  capable  of  biing  kta6wn  i 
and  fince  he  is  powerful  (his  works  corre- 
fponding  to  what  we  call  effeifts  of  po\^ei:) 
his  power 'nluft  be  infinite,  or  capable  of 
producirig  whatever  is  po'flibld  in  iiXUf.  "'  " 
•^'  ^inte  th4^  rfeafon  why  wb  cannc?t  help  con- 
cluding that  d  man,  or  an/otherBeihg'tiiat 
w6  are  ac(iila5iited  with^  Could  not  be  thiS 
originally 'ekiftent  Bcing/^ifi'the  {mitaiion  o( 
his  krfcwledgt  ihdpowcf  ^not  being  Capable. 
even  of  comprehending  any  thing  equkl  id 
himfdf)  and -fihce  this  muft  have  beemjhe 
cafe'  with*  V^fpe£t  to  any  other  Beinl;,'^©^ 
gic^tfo  cvct,  who  had  ridt'thi^  feliF-tonii 
pi^fehehfittiif;   the  originally'  exiftlng-'Beih^ 
muft  hecfefllirily  have  this  j^ower/    A  Being 
perfedly  (^(Wprehehding^himfclf  ana'eVery 
thing  tlfe  cannot  have  fcnbwkdgc  lefs  tl^an 
what  may;  in  brit  fcnfe  kt  leaft;  be  stermed 

infinite. 


if^qijtc,  for  it  CQrnprehwds  n^^rj'  /^x>^  ^h*^ 
c^i^^ .  V  Admitting  this,  we  c^pot  fupppfe 
^pl<j  i|i  ^p^^  .twjt,  >i]p?wif^  ??;^»d  to  every 

i<^i^ly.  ejfj^s  f,  ^  OiCt^r  thi^,  we  (h^U  ij>| 

/       k^^j^  Jjijo^^  to.  ff^pftl^,  t^at  hp  .ftopld  not-  be 

^h\^%f^,i^Q^  ,wiatV.Qpl4,  b?  the  rf |q\t  of  ftn^ 

jfr^/^  ^^i^ep^^f  fof,  we  cfianpt  tkiok  tbis  t<j 

fef.  <;pi9^e  4}f5ijji:lt  ,t|[^B  ^^^  ^'^^f'* 
,.^Bj^e5.  i^|)uriO}a(^?^»  ia  fomemcafurc^of 
this  a|fgmn^pt,_  j^^  patfP^  help  pqwIvidiP^ 
th9.tj^  P9WK  f;^B4^,<:f  ./prodiifini^  all  thai 
^i^jnajiy  e3fiii,s  (fo  jpropn.fe  and  .^yonderfj^J^ 
i?.  wh^t  i§  kpftwij^o^.ffcie  ^yftpp^.  of  the  mi^-  , 

ij^fHiin  itfi^^ .,  ^V  leaft, ;  if  thi$  linfersntfl 
l^  npt,  ifl;ri<aiy  mfejf^ryi  ;?et,,  hdxing.  bce.t\ 
c<?«apii(l^  jto  admit  Ap^iftcncf  of  ?  powf p 
^,^f;ir  e;!fcef ding ,  all .  that  w;?  cf n.  xoinpreg 
hqf^,  »n4  aU  that.wp  cap  iq:)a|j[qcy  wico  wq 
^VAo  (Iraii^  ;<HJ5  cpripeptipnst©  fo^;^  i^ftSJ 
©if  iafi^ite, .  we  caipt .  ie  p»  ^?#w»  «^.;  ij^ 
ihpj^ij^  »pt  he  a<Si»41y  ^nd  ftri^  fo, ,  ;> 
Nay,  ;hay»nf,.i^^r.ired  at  the,)fnp^;k(dge  pif 
»  Being  who  fl[i#  have  ^he  power  qf,  fe^fr 
I  comprc- 
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comprehenfion,  and  alfo  thkt  of  pr^d^ihg 
sfcll  that  cxifts,  we  fecm  to  reqairei  fome  et?w 
te^nai  pofitive  cau/e  ^flimitatm  to  hislchoW*^ 
ledge  and  fo^tt ;  which  external  pofitiVtf  ' 
caufc  we  look  for  in  vain^  We  tlieftlbre 
citinot  feel  the  leaft  relti^ince  in  acquis 
cfcing  in  the  belief  that  tht  original  aatlk>i^ 
of  all  thingi  \%  infinite  in  knowkdg*  aMt 
power.  Having  proved  hiih  to  b^capabk^ 
df  knowing  and  d^ing  fo  wudb^  wo  fhAikXA^ 
from  a  natural  analogy^  even  revolt  at  thef 
idea  of  bis  not  befAg  able  to  know  aAfd«y 
dd  even  more^  if  more  were  po(}ibIe.  iThis 
pcffusifion  we  arrive  at  by  puif/uing  the  moift 
natural  train  of  teafoning^  2M  the  rnoii  tib*i 
irioils  dedui^lons  from  the  pKfnifes  befofe 
as  i  ib  that  any  other  inferencefi  would  be 
Mitfiatural.  We  ileed  dot  fcmple,  therefore^ 
to  i»»)Ader  tt  a^  an  undoubted  trtitJ^>  how^ 
cv(5r  eifceeding  onr  coniprehenfion^  and 
tiMsr^fore  Our  power  difupir  demnjirarhn^ 
that  God,  the  originally  exifting  Being,  or' 
die  firfl;  caufe  of  Ul  things,  is  a  Being  of 
ftridly  iiiiif^ite  power  andi:Hoi;^'ledge. 

Secondly, 
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•  Secondly^  he  muft  be  omnifr^feniy  or  oc- 
cu^py  all  fpace^  though  this  attribute  is 
equie^Uy  incomprehcnfible  by  us  with  the  ift- 
finite  extent  of  his  power  or  knowledge^ 

That  God  muft  be  prefent  to  all  his  works 
is  a  neceffary  conclufion ;  while  we  all  admit 
that  no  power  can  a<a  but  where  it  is.  Be^ 
fides^  cxifting>  as  he  does>  without  any  io^ 
reign  caufe,  by  what  we  call  (though  inac-^ 
curately,  as  all  our  language  on  this  fubje& 
muft  be)  a  natural  necejjity^  there  can  be  no 
feafon  why  he  fhould  exift  in  one  place  and 
not  in  another^  He  miift,  therefore,  exift 
equally  in .  all  pUces^  even  through  the 
boundlefs  extent  of  infinite  fpace^  an  idea 
}uft  as  incomprehenfible»  as  his  nece^ary 
exiftence,  but  not  more  fo*  After  this,  the 
probability  will  be,  that  his  ivorks^  as  well 
as  himfelf^  occupy  the  whole  extent  of  fpace> 
Infinite  as  it  muft  neceflarily  be<  and  that  as 
he  could  have  had  no  beginning,  fo  neithier 
had  his  n^orks. 

Having  been  obliged  to  admit  fd  much 
that  is  altogether  incomprehcnfible  by  us,  it 
is  by  an  eafy  chain  of  confequences  that  we 

come 
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come  to  thefe  farther  cdn^Jiifiotfg^.which.arc 
not  more  incomprcheofible  than  the  former. 
Nay,  if  the  univerfe  hgd  bounds^  we ihould, 
if  we  refleft  on  the  fubjc^,  be  Sipt  to.  won- 
der at  thofe  bounds,  as  much  as  we  ibould 
wonder  at  any  limitatioo  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  Being  who  has  the  inconceivable  power 
of  felf-comprchenfion,.  or  at  the  limitatipa 
of  his  power,  who  has  produced  the  uni- 
verfe. 

Again,  that  a  Being,  infinitely  intelligent 
and  infinitely  powerful,  fhould^  remain  in-^ 
aftive  a  whole  eternity;  which  muft  have 
been  the  cafe  if  the  creation  bad  any  begin-- 
ning  at  all,  is  alfo  an  idea  that  we  can  never 
reconcile  ourfelves  to*  An  eternal  creation^ 
being  the  aft  of  an  eternal  Being,  is  not  at 
all  more  incomprehenfible  than  the  eternal 
exiftciice  of  that  Being  himfelf.  Both  are 
incomprehenfible,  but  the  one  is  the  moft 
natural  confcqucnce  of  the  other.  In  fad, 
there  is  no  greater  objeftion  to  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  the  criation  having  been  eternal^ 
than  to  duration  /V/&^ having  been  eternal; 
for  there  cainnot  be  any  affighable  or  ima* 

ginable 
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ginabie  pmoA  m  dyrfttion^  in   t^hich  th* 
tjrditicm  might  not  have  .taken  place  *. 
'    ThM\^,  ttot  thig  infinite  Being,  who  has 
exifted  tvithoflt  ch^Wige,  muft  continue   to 
eiift  without  ciMxigc  to  eternity,  is  likewifc 
a  conclufion  that  we  cannot  help  drawing, 
though,  th^  fubje<a  being  incomprchenfible. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  complete  the  demon- 
-ftration.     It  is,  hdwever,   little,  if  at  all, 
(hort  of  the  force  of  a  demonftration,  that 
the  fame  natural  ntcej}ity\yj  which  he  always 
4jas  exifted,  tniift^  of  courfe,  prevent  any 
change  whatever.     Befides,   ifanycaufeof 
change  had  exifted,  it  muft  have  operated  in 
a  whole  eternity  that  is  already  paft.     We 
Should  alfo  naturally  conclude  that,  as  no 
Being  could  make  himfclf  (fince  that  would 
imply  that  he  exiiled,  and  did  not  exift,  at 
*ke  fame  time)  fo  neither  clan  any  being  un^ 
Make^  or  ftiafci-ially  change,  at  leaft  not  an^ 
hibiiate  hicfafelf ;  afed,  being  omnipotent,  no 

'  •  This  opinion  of  the  infinity  and  eternity  cf  the  works  of  aft 
MfiAlte  'ixA  Eternal  deity,  fhotigh  it  Teems  to  me  to  be  the  moft 
f^i^MMe^  h  by  no  means  a  neoeffary  part  of  the  fyftem  of  natarai 
religion.  The  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God>  and  of  a  provi- 
dence, may  very  well  be  held  without  it. 

Other 
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t)ther  Beings  efpecially  none  that  he  himfelf 
has  produced  (and  in  reality  there  cannot  be 
any  other)  can  be  fuppofed  capable  of  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  him.  Whatever, 
therefore^  the  Aipreme  Being  is,  and  always 
has  been,  he  ever  muft  be. 

Fourthly.     There  cannot  be  more  than 
ofii  fuch  Being  as  this.     Though  this  prp«- 
pofition  may  not  be  ftridly^lemonftrable  by 
us^  it  is  a  fuppoiition  more  natural  than  any 
other^  and  it  perfedlly  harmonizes  with  what 
has  been  ftridlly  proved,  and  deduced  already. 
Nay,  there  fecms  to  be  fomething  hardly 
diftinguifhable  from  a  contradiction  in  the 
fuppofition  of  there  being  two  infinite  Beings 
of  the  fame  kind^  fince,  in  idea,  they  would 
perfedlly  comciJe^    We  clearly  perceive  that 
there  cannot  be  two  infinite  ffacesj  and  fince 
the  analogy  -  between  this  infinite  unintelK* 
gent  Being,'  as  we  may  call  it^  and  the  infi* 
nite  intelligent  one>  has  been  feen  to  be 
pretty  remarkable  in  one  inftance,  it  may  be 
equally  ftridt  here ;    fo  that,  were  our  fa- 
culties equal  to  the  fubjeA^  and  had  we 
proper  data,  I  think,  wc  fhould  cxpedl  to 

F  perceive, 
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perceive,  that  there  could  no  more  be  two 
infiiiite  intelligent  and  omniprefent  Beings, 
than  there  can  be  two  infinite  fpaces, 
,  Indeed,  their  being  numerically  two  would, 
in  fome  m^afure,  limit  one  another,  fo  that^ 
by  the  reafoning  we  have  hitherto  followed, 
neither  of  them  could  be  the  originally  ex- 
iftent  Being.  Suppofing  them  to  be  equally 
omnipotent,  and  that  one  of  them  (hould 
intend  to  do,  and  the  other  to  undo,  the  fame 
thing,  their  power  would  be  equally  ba-^ 
lanced  i  and  if  their  intentions  always  coin- 
cided, and  they  equally  filled  all  fpace,  they 
would  be  as  much,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purpofes,  one  and  the  fame  Beings  as  the  co- 
incidence of  two  infinite  fpaCes  would  make 
but  one  infinite  fpace.  • 

.  I  appeal  to  yourfelf ,  whether,  after  having 
admitted  what  the.  aSlual  phenomena  of  na- 
ture compel  us  to  admit,  we  could,  without 
a  reaLdiffioulty,  and  a  manifeft  incongruity 
in  our  rnode  of  reafoning,  flop  in  any  part 
of  the  progrefs  through  which  I  have  now 
led  you,  whether  every  fucceeding  Cephas 
b,ecn  a  ftridly  neceffary  confequence  of  the 

preceding. 
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preceding,  or  not.  Nay,  the  inferences 
have  been  fo  natural,  that  we  cannot  help 
fufpedling  that  it  is  owing  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  faculties,  and  our  neccflarily  im- 
perfc<a  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl,  that  We 
do  vioi  Jie  the  inferences  to  be  perfedly  ftrift 
and  conclufive. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  a  Being  of 
infinite  knowledge  muft  clearly  comprehend 
them  all ;  that  fuch  a  Being  muA  be  able  to 
perceive  both  that,  independently  of  every 
tbii>g  elfe  adiually  exifting,  he  himfelf  covAd, 
not  but  have  exifted,  that  he  could  not  but 
have  had  infinite  knowledge  and  power ^  that 
he  could  not  have  been  excluded  from  any 
part  of  even  infinite  fpace,  that  hte  could  not 
but  have  acted  fcom  all  eternity,  that  he 
could  riot  be  fubjed:  to  any  change,  and  that 
there  could  not  be  any  other  Being  equal  or 
comparable  to  himfelf,  or  that  fhould  not  be" 
dependent  upon  himfelf.  We  do  not  fee 
the  neceflary  connexion  of.  all  thcfe  pro- 
perties, and  therefore  we  cannot  fee  how 
any  other  Being  can  ;  but  tlie  cafe  is  fuch, 
F  2  that 
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that  we  cannot  help  fufpcding  that  it  is 
owing  to  our  imperfeaion  that  we  arc  not 
iable  to  dp  it. 

If  you  fay  that  I  have  bewildered  and 
jconfoundcd  you  with  thefe  fpecuUtions,  you 
mu&y  however,  acknowledge,  that  it  has 
been  in  confequcncc  of  following  the  bed 
lights  the  fubjed  could  afibrd  n$ ;  and  that 
to  have  come  to  any  other  conclufions  w$ 
inull:,  in  all  cafes^,  have  taken  a  lefs  proba- 
bility inftcad  of  a  greater,  and  fomething  left 
inftead  ef  fon^ething  more,  confonant  ta 
what  we  were,  from  the  jfirft,  compelled  by. 
the  plaincft  phenomena  to  admit. 

You  will  pleafe,  however,  to  obferve  that^ 
in  all  thiSy  I  do  not  pretend  to  prove  a  priori 
that,  without  any  regard  to  the  fuppofition 
of  an  external  world,  there  muft  have  been 
what  may  be  called  a  Jelf-^exiftent  Being  y 
but  only  that>  having  firft  proved,  from  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  that  there  muft  have 
been  an  eternally  exifling  intelligent  Being, 
we  cannot  help  concluding  (at  leaft  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrongeft  probabilities)  that,  in 
%  confe- 
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confequence  of  being  origmaify  exrfiing,  and 
the  intelligent  caufe  of  all  things^  he  mufl: 
be  infinitely  knowing  and  powerful^  fill  in- 
finite fpace^  and  have  no  equal. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER       V. 

^he  Evidence  for  the  General  Benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  Flatter  njyfelf  that,  in  the  preceding  Let- 
ters, I  have  removed,  or  at  leaft  have 
leflTened,  your  difficulties  relating  to  the  ar- 
gunients  for  the  being  and  primary  attri^ 
butes  of  the  Deity.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
led  you  into  the  region  oijnfinites  and  /«- 
comprebenfibles  \  but  then  reajon  herfelf  coii- 
du<fted  us  thither,  and  we  did  not  lofc  fight 
of  her  while  wc  were  there.     Among  infi- 

F  3  nites 
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nites  there  are  analogies  peculiar  to  thenr- 
felves,  and  tbofe  who  cannot  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  any  thing  infinite,  may  yet 
judge  of  thofe  analogies,  as  well  as  of  thofe 
of  finites.  Infinites  frequently  occur  in 
geometrical  and  algebraical  inveftigations, 
and  yet  the  moft  clear  and  undeniable  con- 
fequences  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  prove  that  there 
muft  have  been  fome  originally  exijient  Beings 
and  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  could  not  de- 
rive its  exiftence  and  powers  from  any  thing 
prior  to  it,  Confequcntly,  it  could  not  be 
any  thing  of  a  finite  nature,  fuch  as  plants, 
or  animals,  or  any  thing  that  we  fee  here  ; 
for  thefe,  not  being  able  even  to  comprehend 
their  own  conftitution,  muft  neceflarily  have 
derived  it  from  fome  Being  of  fuperior 
knowledge  and  power  ;  and  the  idea  of  the 
degree  of  knowledge  and  power  requifite  to 
form  fuch  a  fyftem  as  this,  of  vvhich  we  are 
a  part,  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  of 
infinite.  Indeed,  had  it  been,,  in  any  refpeiit, 
finite,  it  would  pnly  have  been  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  of  a  more 

perfeft 
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perfcd  kind,  and  therefore,  like  them»  would 
have  required  a  fuperior  caufe.  The  evident 
probability  therefore  is,  that  the  original 
intelligent  caufe  of  all  things,  and  who  muft 
neceifarily  have  been  uncaufed^  is,  in  the 
ftrifteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  infinite  in  know- 
ledge and  power ;  as,  for  reafons  that  have 
been  given,  he  mufl:  likewife  be  infinite  in 
duration,  and  extenfion,  or  commenfurate 
with  all  time,  and  all  fpacc.  And  though 
we  are  utterly  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  bow  fo 
great  a  Being  as  this  fhould  himfelf  require 
no  caufe,  it  is  even  demonftrable  both  that 
fuch  a  Being  dotb  exift,  and  that  he  could  not 
have  any  caufe,  and  therefore,  we  muft  ac- 
quiefce  in  our  inability  of  having  any  ideas 
on  the  fubjeft. 

This  cafe  is,  however,  evidently  different 
from  that  of  all  finite  Beings,  all  of  which 
neceifarily  require  a  caufe  -,  and,  though  we 
cannot  conceive  it,  the  reafon  why  this  great 
Being  requires  none,  may  be  bis  being  infi^ 
nite^  juft  as  fpace  muft  necejflarily  have 
exifted,  and  h^ve  been  infinite,  and  without 
any  caufe  whatever.     A  difficulty  in  con- 

F  4  ceiving 
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ceiviag  Bcw  a  thing  p^n  be.  is  no  proof  of 
its  impoflibllity ;  apd  jndeed  there  cannot 
be  a  clearer  inftance  pf  ijt  than  the  prefent. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  evident  thail  that 
Asch  Beipgs  as  plants  and  animals  muft  have 
had  a  fuperior  caufe  ;  nothing  alio  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  they  could  not  have 
proceeded  from  each  other  by  ijocceiffioA 
from  all  eternity;  and  therefore  nothing  can 
be  more  evident^  than  that  the  primary  cau^e 
of  all  thefe  things  muft  himfelf  have  exifle4 
frpim  all  eternity,  without  any  thing  prior^ 
or  iuperior  to  him,  notwithflahding  our 
utter  inability  to  conceivp  bow  all  thi| 
ihquld  be. 

§ince  it  is  evident,  from  the  innumerable 
marks  of  defign  through  the  v^^hole  fyftem  of 
nature,  that  ikfi  author  of  it  is  intelligent, 
9nd,  coiifequently,  had  fome  ^ndin  view  iqi 
what  be  did,  let  i^s,  in  the  next  place^  in- 
i|uire  what  this  en^  probably  was ;  and  J 
flatter  myfelf  that,  inftcad  of  meeting  with 
piore  difilc^ltic?  in  this  part  of  pur  inquiry^ 
as  has  often  been  rcprefented,  ^c  (hall,  in 
reality^  meet  jwith  fewer  than  we  have  had 

before; 
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l^efore ;  and  here  analogy^  founded  on  efta* 
bliflied  afibciations  of  ideas,  is  our  Only 
guide. 

Means  and  inds  are  perpetually  occurring 
to  our  obfervation* ,  Hence  no  habit  is  more 
fixed  than  that  of  diftinguifhing  them,  and 
of  perceiving  the  relation  they  bear  to  each 
other*    We  hardly  ever  fee  the  hand  of  maa 
without  perceiving  marks  of  defign,  and 
they  are  not  lefs  evident  in  the  works  of 
God.,     That  the  eye  was  made  for  feeing^ 
that  is  J  perceiving  the  form  and  colour  of 
remote  objeSs,  and  the  ear  for  hearing,  or 
perceiving  the  founds  made  by  ihem,  is  no 
icfs  evident  than  that  the  pen  and  the  ink  with 
which  I  write  were  made  and  provided  tot 
the  purpofe  of  writing* 

We  are  likewife  juft  as  able,  in  many  cafes^ 
to  diftinguifli  zperfeSion  frx)m  a  defebi  in  the 
works  of  nature y  as  in  thofe  of  art.  For  the 
lanalogy  is  fo  great,  that  we  cannot  help  ap- 
plying thefe  terms  to  them,  and  reaforiing  in 
the  lame  manner-  concerning  them.  If  I  go 
into  a  mill,  and  fee  every  wheel  in  motion, 
and  going  with  as  little  fridion  and  nolfe  as 

pofEble, 
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poflible,  I  conclude  that  every  thing  is  as  the 
maker  intended  iu  and  that  the  machine  is 
complete  in  its  kind,  anfwering  the  end  for 
which  it  was  made.  But  if  I  fee  a  pinion 
break,  and  the  motion  of  the  machine  in  part 
obftruded  by  it,  1  immediately  conclude  that 
this  was  not  intended  by  the  niaker,  fince  it 
muft  contribute  to  unfit  the  machine  for  its 
proper  fundions. 

In  like  manner,  judging  of  the  works  of 
God  as  I  do  concerning  thofe  of  man,  when  I 
fee  a  plant  in  its  vigour,  and  an  anim^il  of  its 
proper  fize  and  form,  healthy,  and  ftrong, 
I  conclude  that  thefe  are  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  be,  and  that  they  are  fitted  to 
anfwer  the  end  of  their  creation,  whatever 
that  was.  Thefe,  therefore,  I  attend  to,  and 
not  to  trees  that  are  blighted,  or  animals 
that  are  maimed  and  difeafed,  when  I  wifh 
to  form  a. right  judgment  of  the  defign  of 
their  maker.  And  indeed,  we  do  fee  that,; 
in  general,  plants  and  animals  are,  to  a  con*- 
fiderable  degree,  healthy,  and  that  the  fickly 
and  difeafed  among  them,  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  obfervation,    ' 

Now, 
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Now,  what  is  health,  but  a  ftate  of  enjoy'^ 
ment  in  beings  capable  of  it,  and  what '  is 
difeafe^  but  a  diminution  of  enjoyment,  if  not 
a  ftate  of  adual  pain.  Since,  then,  the  0I7- 
vious  defign  of  the  animal  economy  was 
healthy  and  not  Jicknefsj  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  intention  of  their  maker  muft  have  been 
their  happinefsy  not  their  mifery  ?  I  do  not 
know  any  conclufion  more  obvious,  or  more 
fatisfadory  than  this. .  What  the  fupremc 
Author  of  all  things  may  farther  intend  by 
the  happinefs  of  his  creatures,  whether  a  gra- 
tification to  bimfeifj  Qv  whether  it  proceeds 
from  a  difinterefted  regard  to  thentj  I  cannot 
pretend  to  judge ;  but  that  the  happinefs  of 
the  creation  was  intended  by  the  author  of 
it,  is  juft  as  evident  as  that  the  defign  of  the 
millwright  wds  that  the  wheels  of  his  ma- 
chine (hould  keep  in  motion,  and  not  that 
they  fhould  be  obftrucfted. 

If,  notwithftanding  this  obvious  defign, 
deduced  from  the  confideration  of  the  ani- 
naal  economy,  any  of  them,  or  all  of  them, 
Ihould  not  be  found  in  a  ftate  of  actual  health 
and  enjoyment,   I  fhould  rather  infer  that 

their 
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their  author  had  miifed  of  his  aim»  and  was 
difappointed  in  what  he  had  in  view,  than 
imagine  he  had  not  inten4cd  their  health  and 
their  happinefs :  as  though  I  fhould  find  that 
all  the  mills  in  my  neighbourhood  flood 
ftill,  and  could  not  be  kept  in  motion,  1 
fliould  be  ftill  fatisfied,  from  their  conftruc- 
tion,  that  they  were  intended  to  keep  in  mo- 
tion, but  that  the  artificer  had  been  difajp- 
pointed  in  his  obje<a.  However,  in  nature, 
it  is  a  fad  that  a  ftate  of  health  (that  is  tole- 
rable,  though  not  perfedk  health)  is  general, 
and  a  ftate  of  ficknefs  comparatively  rare. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  creation  is 
iiappy,  though  not  perfedly  fo;  and  the 
obvious  end  of  the  creation  is,  in  faft,  in  a 
great  meafure,  anfwered. 

It  is  another  argun^ent  for  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  that  many,  and  perhaps  all  pains 
and  evils  (the  caufes  of  pain)  tend  to  check 
and  exterminate  themfelves ;.  whereas  plea- 
fures  extend  and  propagate  themfelves,  and 
that  without  limits. 

Pain   itfelf  is  ah  afFedion   of  fentient 
Beings •     Now,  all  fentient  Beings  that  we 

arc 
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are  acquainted  with  (in  ^atever  manner 
that  eflfeft  is  produced)  endeavour  to  fliun 
pains  and  procure  pleafures,  and  all  the 
known  caufes  of  them.  And  as  our  know* 
ledge  and  power,  in  this  re(pcft,  advance 
with  our  experience,  nothing  is  wanting  to 
enable  us  to  exterminate  all  pain,  and  to 
attain  to  complete  happinefs,  but  a  conti* 
nuance  of  being. 

Mental  pains  do  as  certainly  tend  to  check 
and  exterminate  themfelves  as  the  corporeal 
ones.  For  the  fenfations  of  fhame  and  re- 
morfe  always  lead  us  to  avoid  whatever  it  be 
in  our  condufl:  that  has  expofed  us  to  them  ; 
aind  the  fatisfadion  we  feel  from  having  ac- 
quitted  ourfelves  with  integrity  and  honour, 
does  likewife  encourage  us  to  adt  the  part 
that  will  beft  fecure  the  continuance  of  that 
moft  valuable  fpeeies  of  human  felicity. 

Where  volition  is  not  concerned  (though 
the  laws  of  volition  are  as  much  as  any  thing 
€lfe  in  the  fyftem  of  nature  the  laws  of  God) 
and  mere  mechanifm  takes  place,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  phyficians  that  all  difeafes 
are  the  effort  of  nature  to  reniove  fome  ob- 

ftrudtion. 
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ftruSion,  fomething  that  impedes  the  animal 
funftions,  and  thereby  to  defer  the  hour  of 
diffolution,  and  to  recover  a  ftate  of  more 
peijfcaft  health  and  enjoyment ;  fo  that  no- 
thing is  wanting  to  the-  removal  of  all  this 
clafs  of  evils,  but  a  perfed  conformation  and 
fufficient  Jlrengtb  of  thofe  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal frame  in  which  the  diforder  is  feasted,, 
with  fufficient  time  for  them  to  difcharge 
their  proper  fundions.     But  the  intention 
of  nature,  that  is,  of  the  God  of  nature,  who 
works  by  general  laws  (in  which,  of  courfe,. 
there  are  many  exceptions)  is  the  farrle  whe- 
ther the  aninml  furvive  the  ftruggle,  which 
is  generally  the  cafe,   or  whether  it  finks 
under  it,     A  hundred  difeafes  terminate  fa- 
vourably for  one  that  is  fatal.     Every  cold 
is  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  but  very  feldora 
proceeds  fo  far  as  to  receive  A  alarming  an: 
appellation. 

If  we  look  into  the  external  world,  we* 
(hall  fee  equal  reafon  to  be  thankful  for  cold 
weather^  ftorms,  and  tempcfts,  with  every 
thing  elfe  that  we  fometimes  complain  of, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  underftand  their 

real 
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real  tendency,  and  ultimate  efFcds.  And 
they  are  not  only  Icfs  evils  in  lieu  of  greater, 
but  alfo  (like  the  diforders  to  which  the 
animal  frame  is  fubjeft)  tend  to  remove  fomc 
obftrudion,  :and  to  difFufe  more  equally 
either  the  ele^ric  matter^  or  fomething  elfe, 
the  equal  diftribution  of  which  is  requifite 
to  the  good  condition  of  the  world. 

If  we  confider  matiy  the  moft  important 
objcd  in  this  part  of  the  creation,  Mfe  fnuft 
qonfider  corporeal  pleafureS  as  being  of  the 
leaft  confequence  to  his  happinefs,.  bccaufc 
intelledtual  gratifications  are  evidently  of 
unfpeakably  more  value  to  him.  Man  en* 
joys  the  time  paft  and  future  as  well  as  the 
prcfent  j  and,  in  general,  mankind  are  tole- 
rably happy  in  this  refpeft,  deriving  morcplea- 
fore  than  pain  from  refieStion.  Man  always 
hopes  for  the  heft ;  and  even  pad  labour  and 
pain  is  generally  pleafing  in  reeollccaion,  fo 
that  whether  he  looks  backwards  or  for- 
wards, }iis  views  are  upon  the  whole  pleafing. 

If  we  confider  man  in  a  moral  refpcft,  we 

(hall  find  that  for  one  man  who  really  fuffers 

from  remorfe  of  confcicnce,  numbers  think 

2  fo 
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fa  well  of  themfelvesy  and  of  their  ccmdttft, 
that  it  give^  them  pjeafure  to  reflect  upon 
it ;  andy  in  h&,  adts  of  kindnefs  and  bene«» 
voicnce  far  exceed  thofe  of  cruelty ;  and  in 
all  refpedts  mederation  (which  is  the  ftandard 
of  virtue)  is  much  more  common  than 
iXiifs  ^  and  indeed  if  it  was  not  fo>  excef^ 
would  not  be  fo  much  noticed,  and  cen* 
furtd  as  it  is.  Upon  the  whole,  virtue 
ieems  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  vice^ 
that  Iiappinefs  does  to  mifery^  or  health  to 
ficknefsy  in  the  world .^ 

Befides,  to  judge  of  the  intention  of  the 
Creator,  we  ihould  not  only  confider  the  ac- 
tual Aate  of  things,  but  take  in  as  much  as 
we  can  of  the  tendencies  of  things  in  future* 
Now,  it  requires  but  little  judgment  to  fee 
that  the  world  is  in  a  ftate  of  melioration,  in 
a  variety  of  refpedts  j  and  for  the  fame  rea» 
font  it  will  probably  cont|n(ie  to  impwve, 
and  perhaps  without  limits ;  fo  that  our 
pofterity  have  a  much  better  profpe&  before 
them  th»n  we  have  had. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  mliery  of  man 
is  owing  to  ignorance,  and  it  cannot  be  de- 

nied 
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hied  that  the  world  f  row$  wifer  every  day. 
Phyfictanj^  and  furgeofts  knOW  bow  miicJi 
le&  men  fuffer  tiavr  tbia  they  did  in  fimilar 
cdefi  £3roierly^  bwing  to  improremeoti  ia 
the  fcieoce  6f  medicine,  and  io  fiirgical  ope* 
tadOD^;  To  i-ead  of  the  oietUodtt  of  the  aa^ 
cient$  with  refpe^  to  the  ftone  tti  the  blad^ 
der»  h  enough  to  6U  otic  with  hort-or.  It 
Was  Oct  till  the  time  of  Celfus  that  the 
pmdice  of  cxtra^ing  the  ftone  isras  known  i 
and  till  of  late  years  itx  eomparifoni  it  waa 
not  expected  that  one  in  twenty  of  thof^^ 
t^ho  ftibtnitted  to  the  operation  would  !«•« 
eover  j  whereas  It  is  aow  a  tolerably  fafe 
Dperattoo  i  and  beiidefi^  we  are  oot  without 
(be  hope  of  difcoTering  methods  of  difloW- 
ing  the  ibtiei  without  palo^  in  thebladdeTi. 
irfais  is  only  one  of  many  inftances  of  im« 
provenoents  that  lefTen  the  fufferings  of  man** 
kiiM.  Thit  iki\i  \s  indeed  in  a  manner  con*^ 
fined  to  Europeans,  but  thefe  occupy  a  coo^ 
fiderable  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  Europeans  will,  no  doubt,  gra<* 
dttally  extend  over  the  whole  world. 

G  Civili^a- 
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Civilization  and  good  government  have 
made  great  advances  in  Europe,  and  hy 
means  of  this  men  live  in  a  ftate  of  much 
greater  fecurity  and  h'appinefs ;  and  even  the 
intercourfe  between  diftant  places,  and  dif- 
tant  countries^  is  both  fafe  and  pleafurable  / 
whereas  in  former  times,  this  intercourfe 
was  hardly  pra(3:icable.  Let  any  perfon 
read  of  the  ftatfc  of  Italy,  and  that  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  in  general,  in  the  times 
of  Petrarch,  and  he  will  be  fatisfied  that  the 
p'refent  ftate  of  things  is  a  paradife  in  com- 
parifon  with  it.    ^  '  , 

«  .  War  is  uAfpeakably  lefs  dreadful  than 
formerly,  though  it  is  a  great  evil  ftill  j  and 
atf  true  political  knowledge  advances,  and 
the  advantages  of  cctnmerce,  which  fuppofes 
a  peaceable,  intercourfe,  are  more  experir 
enced,  it  is  fairly  to  be  prefumed,  that  wars 
Will  not  fail  to  .be  lefs  frequdnt,  as'  well  as  A 

lefs  fanguinary ;  fo  that  focicties  of  men,  as 
w«U  as  families  and  Individuals,  will  find  it   • 
to  be  their  common  intercft  to  be   good 
neighbours,  and  national  jealo.ufy  will  giva  - 
place  to  national  generofity. 

The 
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The  progrefs  of  knowledge,  and  other 
caufes,  have  greatly  improved  the  fpirit  of 
the  various  religions  that  have  prevailed  in 
the  world.  Thofe  peculiarly  horrid  modes 
of  religion  which  enjoined  human  facrifices, 
as  well  as  many  abominable  practices,  have 
been  long  extind ;  and  perfecution  to  death 
for  confciencc  fake,  by  which  the  world 
fuffered  fo  much  under  the  Pagan  Roman 
emperors,  and  even  the  philofophical  and 
mild  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  well  as  in  the  days 
of  Papal  tyranny,  and  under  other  eccle- 
fiaftical  hierarchies,  ^e  have  reafon  to  think, 
will  hardly  ever  be  revived  j  the  folly  as  well 
as  the  cruelty  of  thefc  pradices  is  fo  gene- 
rally acknowledged.  In  confequence  of 
this  greater  liberty  of  fpeciilating  upon  all 
fubjedls,  truth  has  a  mach  fairer  chance  of 
prevailing  in  the  world  ;  and  the  knowledge 
and  general  fpread  of  truth  cannot  fail  to  be 
attended  with  a  great  variety  of  advantages, 
favourable  to  the  virtue  and  h^ppinefs  of 
mankind. 

We  have  no  occadon  to  conlider  by  whaj 

particular  means  thefe  advantages 'have  ac- 

G  2  crued 
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crwd  to  mankind  ;  for  whatever  ih^Jicw^ 
dary  cmifn  may  have  been,  they  conW  not 
have  aperated  without  the  kind  provifioa  of 
the  firft  and  propex  caufe  of  all ; .  and  there- 
forest  th^  are  to  be  confidered  as  argume Qt$ 
of  his  beaevolence,  or  of  the  preference  that 
he  give6  to  happine^  before  mkry, 

Upoa  the  wbole^  the  evidence  for  the 
g€mr$l  ien^volen^e  of  the  deity  feeiw  to  be 
abundantly  ffttisfa^tory,  and  all  that  can  be 
objected  on  lhi$  fubje<ll  is  to  the  infinite 
e^Unt  of  it.  And  yet  it  fliould  fcem^  that 
there  can  be  no  bounds  to  an  afie<^ion  that 
ha^  been  proved  to  be  re/il^  Why  the  Di^ 
vine  Being  ihould  love  hi9  creatures  to  a 
firtaM  degree 9  and  no  more,  why  be  ihould 
intend  them  a  certain  portion  of  happinef% 
and  not  a  greater,  is  a  queftioa  that  cannot 
eafily  be  anfwered.  The  probability,  that 
an  afie<3ioA  unqueftionably  real  U  actually 
unbounded,  difpofes  us  to  inquire  whethery 
potwilbftandiog  appearance;,  this  may  not 
be  the  cafe  here4  And,  though  we  cannot 
prove  the  ftrid  infinity  of  the  divine  bene* 
v<dejH:e»  or  ^ive  fo  much  evidence  for  it  aa 

we 
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vrt  ctn  for  that  of  his  power  and  knowledge ; 
yet  the  probability  will»  I  think,  appear  to 
be  in  favour  of  it,  if  we  fufiicieotly  attend 
to  the  con£ideratia96  thi^t  I  ihall  urge  in  my 

I  am,  (cct 

^   ^   T.T   p   R      VI. 

Arguments  fir  tbt  infinite  BtmvoleMce  ^ 
tht  Deity* 

Dear  S|r, 

HAVING  fhown,  In. my  laft  letter,  that 
the  fupreme  caufe  of  all  things  mufl: 
be  poile0ed  of  at  |£aft  general  iene^oience^  in 
this  I  ihaU  endeavour  to  fl^ew  that,  notmtH- 
(boding  fome  feemingly  contrary  appear^ 
ance$,  tlfis  benevolence  majf^  in  a  fufllcient- 
ly  proper  fenfe,  be  confidered  as  infinite.  For 
this  purpofeX^'^uld  wi(h  you  to  ai^tend  to 
the  Allowing  confiderations. 
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Firft.  That  any  dependent  Being  ihould 
be  at  all  times  infinitely  happy,  mufl  ne- 
xeiTarily  be  impoifible;  for  fuch  a  Being 
muft  be  infinitely  knowing  and  powerful^ 
that  is,  in  faft,  equal  to  the  divine  Being 
himfelf.  The  happinefs  of  every  indivi- 
dual muft,  therefore,  heceflarily  be  limited, 
cither  in  degree^  or  bj  a  mixture  of  unhap^ 
pinejs'y  and  whether  this  necefifary  limitation 
is  befl  made  in  one  way  or  the  other,  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  deity  himfelf* 
However,  the  method  of  limitation  by  a 
mixture  of  pain  will  not,  I  dare  fay,  appear 
uneligible  to  perfons  of  competent  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  even  a  common  thing  in  human  life 
to  prefer  this  variety,  rather  than  an  unva- 
ried degree  of  moderate  enjoyment.  This 
mode  of  limitation  being  fuppofed  prefer*- 
able,  nothing  remains  to  be  cenfured,  but 
the  degree  of  mifery  proper,  or  neceflary,  to 
.be  miiced  with  any  proportion  of  happinef§, 
and  the  time^znA  other  circumftances',  of  the 
introduction  of  this  mifery.  And  in  this  no 
perfon,  furely^  will  pretend  to  dictate  to,  ^ 

Being 
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Joeing  of  infinite  'wifdom,  whofe  general 
benevolence  is  unqiieftionable.  No  objec* 
tion  of  this  kind^  therefore^  can  deferve  any 
reply, 

.  In  thefe  refpedls,  however,  the  probabi- 
lity i?  priori^  in  general  at  leaft^  is  in  favour 
of  what  we  fee  actually  to  take  place ;  fo 
that  it  is  a  fair  prefumption,  that,  as  our 
experience  advances,  we  fhall  fee  more  and 
more  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  difpen- 
fations  of  providence.  Becaufe,  in  general, 
we  perceive  a  gradation  in  every  thing  from 
worfe  to  better,  which  is  a  circumftancc 
highly  favourable  to  happinefs,  as  it  en^ 
courages  bope^ythich  is  itfelf  a  principal  in- 
gredient in  human  happinefs* 

Several  inaprovements  in  the  flate  of  the 
world  in  general  have  been  mentioned  al- 
ready, and  the  like  is  no  lefs  manifeft  in  the 
eafe  of  individuals ;  the  fufFerings  of  our 
infant  ftate  exceeding  thofe  that  we  meet 
with  afterwards,  all  things  coiifidered,  Sup^ 
pofingaftate  of  health,  and  competent  fub-^^ 
fiflence  for  all,  which  (being  the  evident  in*- 

G4  tentioa 
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tention  of  Mtme)  muft  h^re  be  fqppoftd, 
our  eojOf  ffients  sre  continually  increafiog  ii^ 
feat  yslue  frdm  ini^ey  td  c\d  age.  Let  ^ 
child  have  the  naoft  perfed  health,  it  i«  im- 
'  poffible  to  (educate  hin(  in  a  propef  manner,, 
fo  86  to  l|y  a  fO!ia<iation  for  hi^  own  futuro 
hippinefs,  without  fubje£ting  him  to  many 
difappoidtflients  and  inorti^cations,  with 
fefped  to  which  n0  fatisfa^ory  t^cpoqnt.f at) 
b«  given  ii>^t  (ff  at  to  n^ake  himacquiefce 
under. them.  Whereas*  befidcs  that  th» 
porlaits  and  enjoyments  of  manhood  are  iq 
themfelves  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  child- 
hood, we  acquire  by  experience  fqCh  a  com" 
Pftbenfien  of  mind,  t%  enables  u$  to  bear  with- 
out murmpring  the  evils  that  fal|  to  oor  lot  ^ 
^d  a8  t|ii|  CMbprehenfiOtt  of  mind  extends 
^tfelf  eyeft  4«y»  foppo^^ng  what  here  mui^ 
alfo  be  fappofed  (as  being  ^ithin  |he  in- 
tention of  nature)  %  rational  md  virtuous 
life,  our  (lock  of  intelledual  enjoymedts  is 
aiigAenciffg  continually,  ib  that  the  moft 
fiefirable  part  of  a  welUfpent  life  it  old  agt. 
A|td  it  iifvidently  and  highly  fO|  p^vided 
'  ^  that, 
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jtfaaty  together  with  health,  ^  man  enjoy; 
what  is  aKo  the  indention  of  nature,  (he  fo- 
picty  of  a  rifitig  aftd  promifing  family. 

The  peculiar  fatisfadtion  with  wh|ch  a 
chrifti^n  (huts  his  eyes  bo  the  world,  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  proper  article  in 
this  account  j  though,  whether  thefe  hopes 
be  well  or  ill  founded,  they  are  aSlually  en-^ 
joyed  by  great  nuknbers  of  the  human  race  1 
;tnd,  together  with  every  thing  elfe  that  ac* 
toally  takes  place,  maft  have  been  intended 
for  ufi  in  this  life*  However,  I  am  well 
fatisfied  that  a  properly  natural  death,  or 
(leath  occafioned  by  the  mere  exhaufllng 
(as  we  may  term  it)  of  the  vital  powers,  in 
a  fuffictent  length  of  time,  provided  no  fu- 
perftitiotts  feafsf  accompany  it,  is  not  at* 
tebded  with  averiion  or  pain. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  general  fyftem  will 
appear  at  iirft  fight  more  liable  to  objection 
thun  this  circutnftance  of  dsath^  and  the 
train  of  difeafes  that  lead  to  it.  But  by  this 
means  room  is  made  for  ^fucceffiun  ofcrea^ 
fures,  of  each  fpecies,  fo  that  tht/um  of  hap- 
j^intfs  is,  upon  the  whole,  greater.     With 

rcfpedt 
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refpeft  to  man,  unlefs  the  whole  pUn  of  his 
conftitution,  and  all  the  laws  of  his  nature, 
were  changed,  it  is  unfpeakably  more  defir- 
able  that  there  (hould  be  a  fucceflion,  than 
that  the  fame  individuals  (hould  continue  on 
the  ftage  always.  For  a  new  generation' 
learns  wifdom  from  the  follies  of  the  old, 
*rhich  would  only  have  grown  more  invete- 
rate every  year.  Thus  the  whole  fpecies 
advances  more  quickly  to  maturity ;  and  to 
the  Jpeciesy  the  obflinacy,  and  other  infir- 
mities of  old  age,  will  probably  be  ever 
unknown. 

'  Secondly,  pain  itfelf,  and  as  fuchy  is  not 
without  its  real  ufe  with  refpedl  to  truehap- 
pinefs ;  fo  that,  other  circumftances  (of 
which  we  can  be  no  judges)  being  fuppofed 
right,  we  have  reafon  to  be  thankful  for  the 
pains  and  dillrefles  to  which  we  are  fubjedt. 
For  pain  mufl  not  be  confidered  only  with 
t-efpeft  to  the  moment  of  fenfation,  but  alfo 
as  to  its  future  neccffary  efFedts ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  general  law  of  our  nature, 
admirably  explained  by  Dr.  Hartley,  the 
Jmprcffions  of  pain  remaining  in  the  mind 
2  fall 
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fall  at  length  within  the  linciits  of  pleafure, 
and  contribute  moft  of  all  to  the  future  en* 
joyment  of  life ;  fb  that,  without  this  re- 
fource,  life  would  necefiarily  grow  infipid 
and  tirefome. 

However,  without  recurring  to  abftrufe 
tonfiderations,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
recolle<£tion  of  pad  troubles,  after  a  certain 
interval,  becomes  highly  pleafurable ;  and  it 
is  a  pleafure  of  a  very  durable  kind.  It  is 
fo  generally  known  to  be  fo,as  tofurniOi  an 
argument  for  bearing  troubles,  and  making 
them  lefs  felt  at  the  time  of  their  greateft 
preffure.  Thus  -^ncas,  in  Virgil,  is  repre^ 
fented  as  faying  to  his  companions  in  dif^ 
trefs,  pofi  hac  meminijfe  juvabit. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  ufc 
of  pain  to  children.-  How  is  it  poffible  to 
teach  them  fufficient  cautiop  agaiiift  abfolute 
deftrudkion,  by  falls,  burns,  &c.  but  by  the  , 
>6lual  feeling  pf  pain  from  thefe  circum- 
ftances.  No  parcpt,  or  any  perfoh  who  hais 
given  much  attention  to  children,  will  fay 
fhat  ^mpnition  alone  would   anfwer  the 

purpofej 
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purpofe  {  whereas  greater  etils  are  moft  ef* 
fcdually  prevented,  in  the  sdmirable  plan 
of  nature,  by  the  adual  experience  of  left 
evilfi.  What  is  more  pungent  than  the 
flings  of  ihame  and  remorfe,  in  confequence 
of  improprieties  in  conduct,  and  o£  vices  ? 
But  could  prudence  and  virtue  be  efibdaally 
inculcated  by  any  other  means  ?  No  perfon 
convcrfant  in  the  bufinefs  of  education  will 
Venture  to  fay  that  they  could. 

As  the  pains  and  mortifications  of  our 
infant  ftate  are  the  natural  means  of  lefleQing 
the  pains  and  mortifications  of  advanced 
life ;  fo  I  made  it  appear  to  the  fatisfa£lioti 
of  Dr*  Hartley,  in  the  ihort  cof/efpondence 
I  had  with  him,  that  his  theory  furniihes 
pretty  fair  prefumptions,  that  the  pains  of 
this  life  may  fuffice  for  the  whole  of  out 
future  exiftence }  we  having  now  refourcet 
enow  for  a  perpetual  increafd  In  happinefs, 
without  any  affiftance  from  the  fetifation  of 
future  pain.  This  fpeculatidn  will  proba* 
bly  appear  before  the  public  in  due  time» 
together  with  other  obfervations  relating 
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to  the  exteaiion  and  application  of  thi^ 
woodetfuUy  fimple  theory  of  the  moatal 

Thefe  confideratioos  appear  to  me  abiin« 
dantly  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that  even 
the  unlimited  benevc^ence  of  the  author  of 
nature. is  not  aiFeded  by  the  partial  evils  to 
which  we  are  fubjed.  But  (Ull  it  will  be 
faid>  that  a  Being  of  pure  and  perfect  bene^ 
volence  naight  have  obviated  this  incon^ 
venience,  by  a  different  original  conftitution 
of  nature,  in  which  evils  might  not  have 
been  necefiary,  not  being  of  any  u|e  to  us  aa 
fuch. 

But,  1  anfwer,  this  is  more  than  vre  can 

pretend  to  fay  is  even  poj/tble^  or  within  the 

limits  of  infinite  power  itielf ;  and  there  is 

this  pretty  good  reafon  for  prefuming  that 

it  is  foy  which  is,  that  in  prefent  circum- 

ftances  we  always  fee  (wherever  we  can  iee 

enough  to  be  in  any  meafure  judges)  that 

the  methods  that  are  taken  are  the  beft  for 

us,  all  other  things  conne&ed  with  then 

being  confidered ;  and  thciamo  iifpofitwi  ia 

our  author  to  provide  the  bc;ft  for  us  in  one 
1  caf« 
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cafe  would  lead  him  to  provide  the  heft  for 
OS  in  another  :  fo  that^  if,  cater  is  manentibusi 
every  thing  is  for  the  beft^  we  may  conclude 
that  the  nvbole  is  for  the  befi  ;  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  mind  to  make  this  provifion  being 
the  very  fame  in  both  cafes. 

Suppofing  it  poflible,  therefore,  for  the 
Divine  Being  to  have  created  men  with  all 
the  feelings  and  ideas  that  are  acquired  in 
the  courfe  of  a  painful  and  laborious  life; 
fince  it  muft  have  been  in  violation  of  alt 
general  laws,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  that 
laws,  or  general  methods  of  adting,  are  pre-i 
ferable  to  no  laws  at  all ;  and  that  it  is  bet«> 
ter,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  divine  agency 
ihpuld  not  be  fo  very  confpicuous,  as  it 
muft  have  been  upon  the  plan  of  a  conftant 
and  momentary  interference. 

It.is  plain  there  could  be  little,  room  for 
the  exercife  of  wifdom,  in  God  or  man,  if 
there  had  been  no  general  laws.  For  the 
whole  plan  of  nature,  from  which  we  infer 
defign  or  wifdom,  is  admirable,  chiefly  on 
account  of  it^  being  a  fyftem  of  wonderfully 
general  and  fimpic  Jaws,  fo  that  innumerable 

ends 
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ends  arc  gained  by  the  feweft  means,  and 
the  greateft  good  produced  with  the  Icaft 
poflible  evil.  And  the  wifdom  and  foresight 
of  man  could  have  had  ho  fcope,4f  there 
had  been  no  invariable  plan  <$f  nature  to  be 
the  objciS  of  his  inveftigation  and  ftudy,  by 
which  to  guide  his  condu^,  and  diredl  his 
expeftations. 

In  comparifon  with  the  folid  advantages 
we  derive  from  the  exercife  of  our  faculties 
on  this  plan  of  general  laws,  how  trifling  zrp 
thofe  that  would  accrue  to  us  from  even  the 
frequent  interruption,  and  much  more  from 
the  total  abrogation  of  them  ?  What  coulfl 
we  gain  but  that  a  child  falling  into  the  fite 
ihould  not  be  burned,  or  that  a  man  falling 
from  a  precipice  (hould  not  be  dalhed  to 
pieces  ?  But  all  the  accidents  that  happen  of 
this  kind,  and  which  our  reafon  is  given  us 
to  enable- us  to  guard  againft,  are  furely  not 
to  be  bought  off  at  fuch  a  price  as  this. 
How  little  do  we  fufFer  on  the  whole.by  ac- 
cidents {xom^re,  compared  with  the  benefits 
we  derive  from  it;  and  how  much  greater 
gainers  are  we  ftill  on  the  balance  by  the 
great  /aw  of  gravitation. 
\     y    .  "  •  '  The 
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The  advantage^  if  not  the  ncccffity,  oit  ge^ 
ncral  laws,  is  bcft  fccn  in  the  condud  of  a 
large  family,  of  a  fchool,  or  bf  a  commu-- 
nity ;  becaufc  the  good  of  the  whole  mu(i 
be  confultcd  ift  conjunftion  with  that  of  each 
individual ;  and  we  often  find  it  to  be  wife 
and  right  to  fuffer  individuals  to  bring  them^ 
felve^  into  difficulties,  from  which  we  would 
gladly  relieve  them,. if  we  had  not  refpcft  to 
others    who   are  equally   under  our   care. 
How  often  IS  a  favourite  child,  or  pupils 
puni(hed,  or  an  ufeful  member  of  fociety 
felfely  conviifted  of  a  crime,  fuffered  to  die, 
rather  than  violate  general  rules,  falutary  to 
the  whole.     Now,  as  fmall  focieties  cannot 
be  governed  without  general  rules,  and  parti- 
cular inconveniencies ;  it  may,  for  any  thing 
that  we  know,  be  naturally  impoffible  to  g6^ 
Vern  the  large  fociety  of  mankind  without 
fueh  general  laws,  though  attended  with  par^ 
ticular  inconyeniencies. 

If  it  be  faid  that  the  Divkie  Being  might 
ttmeeal  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  for 
the  benefit  of  individuals,  I  anfwer  that  tho&T 
individuals  would,  without  a  feeohd  in* 
terfercnce,  lofc^ahc  benefit  they  would  hzvtl 

derivec^* 
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derived  from  their  fufferings  as  fuch  (teach- 
ing them  caution,  &c.)  and  if  the  Divine 
Being  did  this  in  all  cafes,  to  prevent  all 
evil,  there  would  be  no  general  laws  at  all ; 
and  who  can  diredt  him  when  to  interfere, 
and  when  not  ?*  As  to  very  rare  cafes,  it  is 
poiTible,  though  I  own  not  probable  (be- 
caufe  it  would  imply  a  want  of  forefight  in 
the  original  plan)  that  the  Divine  Being  does 
interfere  in  this  invifible  manner. 

If  we  confider  the  hunran  race  as  the  moft 
valuable  of  the  divine  produ(flions  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  intelledual  happinefs  as 
the  moft  valuable  part  of  his  happinefs ;  if 
the  training  of  men  to  great  elevation  of 
thought,  comprehenfion  of  mind,  virtuous 
affeSions,  and  generous  adtions,  be  any  ob- 
jed:  with  the  great  Author  of  all  things  (and 
the  good  of  the  whole  feems  to  require  that 
there  fhould  be  a  proportion  of  fuch  exalted 
beings)  this  world,  with  all  its  imperfedions, 
as  we  think  them,  is  perhaps  the  beft  poffible 
fchool  in  which  they  could  be  thus  trained. 
How  couH  we  be  taught  compafiion  fop 
others,  without  fuffcring  ourfelves,  and  where 

H  could 
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could  the  rudiments  of  the  heroic  virtues  of 
fortitude,  patience,  clemency,  &c.  be  ac- 
quired but  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  in 
ftruggling  with  hardships,  and  contending 
with  oppreffion,  ingratitude,  and  other  vices, 
moral  evils  as  well  as  natural  ones  ? 

If  we  fuppofe  thefe  truly  great  minds 
formed  here,  as  in  a  nurfery,  for  the  purpofe 
of  future  exiftencc,  refpedling  their  own 
happinefs,  or  that  of  others,  the  confidera- 
.  tion  will  fiirnifh  another  argument  for  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things.  What  evidence 
there  is  of  this  being  the  cafe  we  (hall  fee 
hereafter. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  poffible,  not- 
withftanding  fome  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  afFeftion  of  the  univerfal  pa- 
'  rent  to  his  offspring  may  be  even  boundlefs, 
pr,  properly  fpeaking,  infinite ;  and  alfo  that  / 
the  aftual  happinefs  of  the  whole  creation 
may  be  confidered  as  infinite,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  partial  evil  there  is  in  it.  For  if 
good  prevail  upon  the  whole,  the  creation 
being  fuppofed  infinite,  happinefs  will  be  in- 
finitely extended  5  and  in  the  eye  of  a  being 

of 
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of  perfe6t  comprehenfion,  fuch  as  the  Divine 
Being  muft  be,  capable  of  perceiving  the  ba- 
lance of  good  only,  it  will  be  happinefs  un- 
mixed with  mifery.  Nay,  fuppofing  men 
(and  it  is  of  men  only  that  I  am  now  treat- 
ing) to  live  for  ever,  if  each  be  happy  upon 
the  whole,  and  efpecially  if  the  happinefs  of 
each  be  conftantly  accelerated,  each  indivi- 
dual may  be  faid  to  be  infinitely  happy 
in  the  whole  of  his  exiftence;  fo  that  to 
the  divine  comprehenfion  the  vhole  will 
be  happinefs  infinito-infinite.  See  Dr.  Hart- 
ley's admirable  illuftration  of  this  fubjedt, 
in    the  fecond  volume  of  his   Obfervationt 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER        VIL 

The  Evidence  of  the  moral  Government  of  the 
Worlds  and  the  Branches  of  natural  Religion. 

Dear   Sir, 

T  F  you  will  admit  that  I  have  proved  to 

•*'  your  fatisfadlion  that  there  is  a  God,  a 

firft  caufe,  poflefled  of  infinite  power,  wif- 

H  2  dom 
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dom  and  goodnefs,  or  only  of  fuch  degrees 
of  thpfe  attributes  as,  in  a  popular  fcnfe  of 
the  word,  may  be  deemed  infinite,  that  is, 
far  exceeding  our  comprehenfion,  nothing 
more  will  be  requifite  to  prove  every  moral 
perfeSion,  and  that  we  are  under  a  proper 
moral  government. 

Juftice,  'mercy,  and  veracity,  with  every 
thing  elfe  that  is  of  a  moral  nature^  are,  in 
fa<ft^  and  philofophically  confidered,  only 
modifications  of  benevolence.  For  a  Being, 
fimply  and  truly  benevolentj  will  necefiarily 
aft  according  to  what  are  called  the  rules  of 
jufikcy^  mercy y  and  veracity ;  becaufe  in  no 
other  way  can  he  promote  the  good  of  fuch 
moral  agents,  as  are  fubjeft  to  his  govern- 
ment. Even  jujlice  itfelf,  which  feems  . 
to  be  the  moft  oppofite  to  goodnefs,  is 
fuch  a  degree  of  feverity,  or  pains  and  penal- 
ties fo  inflidted,  as  will  produce  the  bell 
efFed,  with  refped  both  to  thofe  who  are 
expofed  to  them,  and  to  others  who  are  un- 
der the  fame  government ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  degree  of  evil  which  is  cialcu- 
lated  to  produce  the  greateft  degree  of  good ;. 
2  and 
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and  if  the  punifhmcnt  exceed  this  mcafuir, 
if,  in  any  inftancc,  it  be  an  unnecejfary^.  or 
ufelefs  fufftring^  it  is  always  cenfured  as 
cruelty^  and  is  not  even  called  juftipe>  but 
real  injuftice. 

For  the  fame  reafofl,  if,.,in  any  particular 
cafe,  the  ftrifl:  execution  of  the  law  would  do 
more  harm  than  good,  it  ife  univerfally  agreed 
that  the  puniftiment  ought  to  be  remitted, 
and  then  what  we  call  mercy y  or  clemency, 
will  take  place  ^  but  It  does  not  deferve  the 
name  of  clemency,  nor  is  it  worthy  of  cotii- 
mcndation  as  a  i)irfue,  but  it  i&  cfenfured  as 
a  weaknefs,  or  fomething  Worfe,  if  it  bd  fo 
cirdumftanced  as  to  encouMgt  the  commid. 
fioft  of  crimes,  and  confequeiitly  make  more 
fuffeting  neceflary  in^  future.  In  Ihort,  a 
truly  good  and  wife  governor  frames  the 
V^hoie  of  his  adminidratiofi  trith  a  view  to 
the  happinefs  of  his  fubjedls,  or  he  will  eii- 
deavour  to  produce  the  greateft  fum  of  hap^ 
pinefs  with  the  leaft  poffible  ilfiiieture  of  paia 
or  mife^. 

But  you  will  check  me  in  the  courfe  of 

this  argument^  and  fay^  that  if  moral  go- 

H  3  vernment 
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vernmcnt  be  the  neceflary  refult  of  benevO'- 
Icncc,  we  ought  to  perceive  fbihe  traces  of 
this  moral  government  before  we  can  admit 
the  fuprenie  Being  to  be  benevolent,  and  that 
this  ought  to  be  the  principal  argument  for 
:his  benevolence. 

I  acknowledge  it»  but  at  the  fame  time  I 
muft  obferve  that  any  independent  evidence 
of  benevolence,  fuch  as  I  have  produced,  is 
A  ftrong  proof,  a  priori,  that  there  will  be  k 
moral  government  r  becaufe,  as  I  have  juft 
(hewn,  if  benevolence  be  uniform  and  con- 
fiftent,  it  muft  produce  moral  government, 
where  moral  agents  are  concerned ;  fo  that, 
having  this  previous  reafon  to  expert  a  moral 
government,  we  ought  tofuppofe  that  fuch 
a  government  does  exift,  unlefs  there  be  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  contrary.  Becaufe  if  this 
proof  be  indifputable,  it  muft  be  concluded 
that  the  fuprcme  Being  is  not  benevolent,  of 
which  we  are  fuppofcd  to  have  already  other 
independent  evidence. 

Now,  the  mere  de/ay  ofpunijhment,  which 
is  all  that  we  tan  alkdge  againft  the  reality 
of  a  prcfcnt  moral  government,  is  no  evi- 
dence 
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dence  againft  it»  fo  long  as  the  ofFender  is 
within  the  reach  of  juftice;  becaufe  it  may 
be  an  inftance  of  the  wifdom  and  juft  dif- 
cretion  of  a  governor,  to  give  all  his  fub- 
jedts  a  fufHcient  trials  and  treat  them  ac- 
cording to  their  general  cbara£ler^  allowing 
fufHcient  time  in  which  to  form  that  cha- 
racter, rather  thaii  exadt  an  immediate  piu- 
ni(hment  for  every  particular  offence. 

It  is  ho  uncommon  thing  with  men  not 
to  punifh  for  the  firfl;  offence,  but  to  give 
room  for  amendment ;  and  it  may  be  the 
more  cxpefted  of  God,  whofc  juftice  no 
criminal  can  finally  efcape,  and  whofe  pene- 
tration no  artifice  can  impofe  upon.  Had 
human  magiftrates  more  knowledge,  and 
more  power,  they  might,  in  that  proportion, 
give  greater  fcope  to  men  to  form,  and  to 
Ihew,  their  charaders,  by  deferring  to  take 
cognizance  of  crimes.  It  is  becaufe  crimi- 
nals iriay  impofe  upon  them  by  pretences  of 
reformation,  or  efcape  from  their  hands, 
that  it  is,  in  general,  wife  in  them  to  anim« 
advert  upon  crimes  without  much  delay, 
and  with  few  exceptions. 

«4  For 
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For  any  thing  that  appears,  therefore,  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  world  (notwithftanding, 
in  feme  refpecSs,  sUi  things  faii  aliks  to  all^ 
and  a  vifible  diflindipn  is  not  always  made 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  and 
even  notwithftanding  the  wicked  may,  ia 
fome  cafes,  derive  an  advantage  from  their 
vices)  may  perfcdly  correfpond  to  fuch  a 
ftate  of  moral  government  as  a  Being  of  in-* 
finite  wifdom  and  power  woul4  exereife  to- 
wards mankind.  And  if  this  only  mutji  bq 
the  cafe,  any  independent  evidence  of  thci 
divine  benevolence  ought  to  make  us  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  cafe,  and  legd  US  to 
cxpcdt  that,  at  a  proper  time  (of  whiph  the 
Diviae  Being  himfelf  is  the  only  judge) 
both  thp  righteous  gnd  the  wicked  will  meet 
^ith  their  jiift  and  full  recompence. 

But  there  is  not  wanting  independrnf^  and 
fufficient  evidence,  of  a  moral  government 
of  the  world,  fimilar  tp  the  independent 
evidence  df^  the  benevolence  of  its  author. 
For,  notwithftanding  \vhat  has  been  ad-* 
mitted  above,  refpeSing  the  promifcuoua 
diftribution  of  happinefs  and  mifery  in  the 

world. 
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world,  it  w  unqucftionable,  thftt  virtue  gives 
a  man  a  better  ch^tnce  for  happinefs  than 
vice. 

What  faappincfs  can  any  man  enjoy  with- 
out healthy  and  is  not  temperance  favourable 
to  healthy  and  intemperance  the  bane  of  it  ? 
What  are  all  the  outward  advantages  of  life 
^ithovit  peace  of  mind  I  and  whatever  be  the 
proximate  caufe  of  it,  it  it  a  fad,  and  there-- 
fore  muft  have  been  the  intention  of  our 
maker^  that  peace  of  mind  is  the  natural 
companion  of  integrity  and  honour,  and  not 
of  fraud  and  injuftice.     It  is  the  fruit  of 
beaevolencei  and  of  that  courfe  of  condvi<£t 
which  arifes  from  it,  and  by  no  means  of 
pialevolence.     Do  we  not  alfo  fee  that  a 
moderate  competency,  which  is  much  more 
valuable  than  riches,   is  generally  the  re- 
ward of  fidelity  and  induftry,  and  that  pof- 
fcflions  acquired  by  diihoneft  arts  are  very 
infecure,  if,  on  other  accounts^  a  man  could 
have  any  enjoyment  of  them.     What  but 
common  observation  has  given  rife  to  the 
common  proverb,   tthat  bfinejiy  is   the  hft 
policy  ? 

The 
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The  beft  definition  and  criterion  of  virtue 
is,  '^  that  difpofition   of  mind,  and   that 
•*  courfe  of  condud:  arifing  from  it,  which 
'^  is  beft  calculated  to  promote  a  man's  own 
'*  happinefs,  and  the  happincfs  of  others 
*^  with  whom  he  is   connedled ;"   and  to 
prove  any  thing  to  be  really  and  ultimately 
mifchievous,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  prove 
it  to  be  vicious  and  wrong.     The  rule  of 
temperance  is  to  eat  and  drink  fo  as  to  lay 
a  foundation  for  health,  and  confe(j.uently. 
enjoyment ;  and  intemperance  does  not  con- 
fift  in  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  gra- 
tification of  our  appetites,  but  in  procuring 
momentary  pleafure  with  future  and  mord 
lafting  pain ;  in  laying  a  foundation  for  dif- 
eafcs,  and  thereby  difqualifying  a  man  for 
enjoying  lifehimfelf,  or  contributing  to  the 
happinefs  of  others  who  are  dependent  upon 
him.     In  the  fame  manner  we  fix  the  boun- 
daries of  all  the  vices,  and  all  the  virtues. 
Virtue  is,  in  fadl,  that  which  naturally  pro- 
duces the  greateft  fum  of  good,  and  vice  is 
that  which  produces  the  greateft  fum  of 
evil. 

In 
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In  fhort^  the  virtuous  man  is  he  that  ads 
with  the  greateft  wifdom  and  compreheniion 
of  mind,  having  refped  to  what  is  fu,tureas 
well  as  what  is  prefent ;  and  the  vicious  man 
is  he  that  adts  with  the  leaft  juft  prudence 
and  foreiight,  catching  at  prefent  pleafure 
and  advantage,  and  neglecting  what  is  future, 
though  of  more  value  to  him.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  but  be,  that  virtue  muft,  upon 
the  whole,  lead  to  happinefs,  and  vice  to 
mifery ;  and  iince  this  arifes  from  the  con- 
ftitution  of  nature,  and  of  the  world,  it  muft 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  author  of 
nature  that  it  ihould  be  fo. 

Alfo,  as  from  the  general  benevolence  of 
the  deity  we  inferred  his  infinite  benevolence, 
fo  from  his  general  refpedl  to  virtue  we  may 
infer  his  ftrift  and  invariable  refpefl  to  it; 
and  as  it  cannot  but  appear  probable  that 
partial  evils  muft  be  admitted  by  an  allpow- 
erful,  and  certainly  a  benevolent  Being,  be- 
caufe  they  niay  be,  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
us,  conneded  with,  or  productive  of,  good  5 
fo  there  is  an  equal  probability  that,  ip  the 
adminiftration  of  a  fieing  of  infinite  power 

:  arid 
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md  wifdom  (and  certainly  a  favourer  of  vir- 
^ue^  as  of  bappinefs)  all  irregularities  in  the 
diiftribution  of  rewards  and  puniihments  are 
cither  only  feemirfgly  fo,  or  liierely  tem- 
porary ;  and  that,  when  the  whole  fcheme 
ihall  be  completed,  they  will  appear  to  have 
been  proper  parts  of  the  moft  perfeft  moral 
adminiftration. 

Since  then  it  is  a  fa<9^5  that  we  arc  in  a 
ftate  juftly  in  titled  to  the  appellation  of 
moral  government  (this  being  not  only  pre- 
fumed  from  the  cdn'fideration  of  the  iiivinc 
benevolence  previoufly  eftabliihed,  but  alfo 
deduced  independently,  from  adlual  appckr* 
ances)  there  muft  be  a  foundation  for  what 
niay  be  termed  natural  religion ^  that  is,  there  , 
is  a  fyftem  of  duty  to  which  we  ought  to 
conform,  becaufe  there  are  rewards  and  fu-^ 
nijhments  that  we  have  to  expefit. 

Our  duty  with  refped  to  ourfehes  and 
fathers  is,  in  general,  fufl&ciently  obvious, 
becaufe  it  is,  in  fad,  nothing  more  than  to 
feil,  and  to  aSi^  as  our  own  true  and  ulti* 
mate  bappinefs,  in  conjundion  with  that  of , 
others,  requires.  With  refpeA  to  the  jD/- 
.  vine 
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vine  Beings  we  muft  be  guided  by  analogies, 
which»  however,  are  tolerably  diilin^. 

ThuSy  if  gratitude  be  due  to  human  bene-« 
factors,  it  muft  be  due  in  a  greater  degree  ta 
God,  from*  whom  we  receive  unfpcakably 
more  then  from  man ;  and,  in  like  maimer^ 
it  muft  be  concluded  to  be  our  duty  to  reve- 
rence him,  to  refpe<5t  his  authority,  and  to 
con£de  in  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  hid 
providence.  For  fince  he  made  us,  it  muft 
be  evident  that  we  are^not  beneath  his  no- 
tice and  attention ;  and  fince  all  the  laws  of 
nature,  to  which  we  are  fubjeft,  are  his  efta- 
bliihment,  nothing  that  befals  us  can  be 
wnforefeen,  or,  confequently,  unintended  by 
him.  With  this  pcrfuafion,  we  muft  fee 
and  rcfpc(fl  the  hand  of  God  in  evpry  thing* 
And  if  every  thing  is  as  God  intended  it  to 
be,  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  us  whether  thi^ 
intention  was  formed  the  moment  irnmedi^ 
ately  preceding  any  particular  event,  or  from 
all  eternity. 

If  reverence,  gratitude,  obedience,  and 
confidence,  be  our  duty  with  refpc^  to  God 
(which  we  infer  from  the  analogy  of  thofo 

duties 
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duties  to  men)  it  is  agreeable  to  the  fame 
analogy,  that  we  exprefs  thefe  fentiments  in 
words  ;  and  this  is  done  in  the  mod  natural 
manner,  agreeably  to  the  fame  analogy,  in  a 
diredt  addrefs  to  the  Author  of  our  being ;  fb 
that  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  pro- 
perly purfued,  will  lead  us  to  prayer. 

That  we  fhould  exprefs  our  reverence  for 
God,  our  gratitude  to  him,  and  our  confi- 
dence in  him,  is  generally  thought  reafon- 
able ;  but  it  is  faid  that  we  are  not  autho- 
rifed  to  ajk  any  thing  of  him.  But  even  this 
is  unavoidable;  if  we  follow  the  analogy 
above-mentioned.  Confidering  God  as  our 
governor,  father,  guardian,  or  protedlor,  we 
cannot  refift  the  impulfe  to  apply  to  him  in 
our  difficulties,  as  to  any  other  being  or 
perfon,  ftanding  in  the  fame  relation  to  us. 
Analogy  fets  afide  all  diftin<3:ion  in  this  cafe; 
and  if  the  analogy  itfelf  be  natural,  it  is  it- 
felf  a  p'art  of  the  conftitution  of  nature,  and, 
therefore,  fufficiently  authorifes  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  it. 

It  is  no  objeftion  to  the  natural  duty  of 
prayer  to  God,  that  he  is  fu'ppofed  to  know 

our 
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our  wants,  and  to  be  the  beft  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  fupplying  them.  For  we  our- 
felves  may  have  jhe  fame  good  difpofition 
towards  our  children,  and  yet  fee  fufiicient 
reafon  for  infifting  upoh  their  perfonal  ap- 
plication to  us,  as  an  expreffion  of  their 
obligation,  and.  a  neceffary  means  of  culti- 
vating a  due  fenfe  of  their  relation  to  us,  and 
dependence  upon  us. 

The  idea  of  every  thing  being  predeter-^ 
mined  from  all  eternity,  is  no  objection  to 
prayer,  becaufe  all  means  are  appointed  as 
well  as  ends ;  and,  therefore,  if  prayer  be  in 
itfelf  a  proper,  means,  the  end  to  be  obtained 
by  it,  we  may  be  affured,  will  not  be  had 
without  tJbis,  any  more  than  without  any 
other  means,  or  neceffary  previous  circum- 
ftances.  No  man  will  refrain  from  plow- 
ing his  grpurid  becaufe  God  forefees  whether 
he  will  have  a  harveft  or  not.  It  is  fufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  there  never  has  been, 
and  therefore  probably  never  will  be,  any 
harveft  without  previous  plowing.  Know- 
ing this,  if  we  only  have  the  defire  of  harveft, 

plowing 
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plowing  the  ground,  and  every  thing  clfc 
that  we  know  to  be  prcvioufly  neccflary  to 
it,  and  to  be  within  our  poiVery  will  be  done 
by  us  ctf  courfc. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  were  we  as 
perfeft  as  our  nature  and  ftafc  will  admits 
having  acquired  all  the  comprehenfioft  of 
mind  to  which  we  can  ever  attain,  and  hav- 
ing a  fteady  belief  in  the  infinite  wifdom; 
power,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  with  a  conftant 
feilfe  of  his  prefence  with  us,  and  tinremitted 
attention  to  us,  our  devotion  might  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  deep  reference  and  joyful 
confidence y  perfuaded  that  all  the  divine  dif- 
pofals  Were  right  and  kind ;  and   in  their 
calmer  moments  very  excellent  and  good  meft 
do  approach  to  this  ftate.     They  feel  no  oc- 
caiion  to  ajk  for  any  thing,  bceaufe  they  feel 
no  Want  of  any  thing.     But  the  generality  of 
mankind  always,  and  the  beft  of  men  not 
poffeffing  thcmfelves  at  all  times  with  equat 
tranquility,  niuft,  and  will,  acquiefce  in  a 
devotion  of  a  lefs  perfeft  form.     And  the 
Divine  Being,  knowing  this  imperfcd:  ftate 

of 
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of  our  nature,  muft  mean  that  we  (hould  adl 
agreeably  to  it,  and  require  of  us  expreffions 
of  devotion  adapted  to  our  imperfeft  (late. 

This*  progrefs  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature  :  for  when  our  children 
are  fully  poffefTed  of  that  affedion  for  us^ 
and  confidence  in  us,  which  was  the  objedl 
and  end  of  any  formal  prefcribed  mode  of 
addrefs,  &c.  we  do  not  infift  upon  t\it  form. 
We  are  then  fatisfied  with  their  experienced 
attachment  to  us,  and  make  them  equally 
the  objeds  of  our  kind  attention,  whether 
they  apply  to  us  in  form  for  what  they  want, 
or  not. 

In  all  this,  you  fee,  we  muft  content  pur- 
felves  with  following  the  beft  analogies  We 
can  find,  and  thofe  are  clearly  in  favour  of  a 
duty  to  Godf  as  well  as  to  man,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon,  a  duty  and  a  behaviour  fimilar 
to  that  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  due  to 
our  parents,  guardians,  and  friends,  but  dif- 
fering in  proportion  to  the  infinite  fupe** 
riority  of  the  fnpreme  Being  to  every  inferior 
Being,  and  the  infinitely  greater  magnittide 
of  our  obligations  to  him.     Let  us  now  fee 

I  whether 
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whether  there  be  any  analogy,  from  the 
common  courfe  of  nature,  that  can  give  us 
any  infight  into  the  extent  and  duration  of 
thefyftem  of  moral  government  under  which 
we  manifeftly  are.  But  this  I  ihall  referve 
for  the  fubjed  of  another  letter.  In  the 
mean  time, 

I  am, 

•    Dear  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER         VIII. 

Of  the  Evidence  for  the  future  Exijlence  of 
Man. 

Dear   Sir, 

IHave  already  obferved  that  benevqlence, 
once  proved  to  be  real,  can  hardly  be 
conceived  to  be  other  than  boundlefs  -,  and 
this  niuft  be  more  efpecially  the  cafe  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  who  can  have  no  rival, 
or  be  jealous  of  any  Being  whatever.     Such 

Beings 
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Beings  as  we  are  may  really  wifli  well  to 
others,  and  yet  may  wifh  them  only  a  certain 
degree  of  happinefs ;  but  then  the  defire  of 
that  limitation  will  be  found,  if  it  be  exa- 
mined, to  be  occafioned  by  fomething  pecu- 
liar to  our  fituation,  as  limited  and  imperfeft 
Beings,  and  what  can  have  no  place  with  the 
i  Deity,  His  benevolence,  if  real,  muft,  as  we 
fhould  think,  be  boundlefs.  He  muft,  there- 
fore, wifti  the  greateft  good  of  his  creation, 
and  the  limitation  to  the  prefent  aSlual  hap-- 
pinejs  of  the  univerfe  muft  arife  from  per^ 
feilton  of  happinefs  being  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  created,  and,  confequently,  finite 
Beings,  and  with  that  mixture  of  pain,  which 
may  .be  really  neceflary,  according  to  the 
beft  poffible  general  conftitution  of  nature, 
to  promote  this  happinefs. 
•  But  pain,  we  have  feen,  tends  to  limit  and 
exclude  itfelf,  and  things  are  evidently  in  a 
progrefs  to  a  better  ftate.  There  is  fome 
reafon,  therefore,  to  expedl  that  this  meliora^ 
tion  will  go  on  without  limits.  And,  as 
cxafl  and  equal  government  arifes  from  per- 
fect benevolence  (and  even,  independent  of 

I  2  the 
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the  arguments  for  benevolence,  does  take 
place  in  fome  degree)  we  cannot,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  but  be  led  by  this  analogy  to  expeft  a 
more  perfefl:  retribution  than  we  fee  to  tate 
place  here,  and,  confequently,  to  look  for  a 
flate  where  moral  agents  will  find  more  exa6: 
rewards  for  virtue,  and  more  ample  punsili- 
menf s  for  vice  than  they  meet  with  in  this 
world.  I  do  not  fay  that  the  argumcat  from 
thefe  analogies  is  fo  {Irong  as  to  produce  a 
confident  expeSiation  of  fuch  a  future  ftate  i 
but  it  certainly,  in  fad,  produces  a  wijh  for 
it ;  and  this  wi(h  itfelf,  being  produced  by 
the  analogy  of  nature,  is  fome  evidence  of 
the  thing  wifhed  for. 

Other  analogies,  it  is  acknowledged,  ttnd 
to  damp  this  expedtation.  We  fee  that  men, 
whofe  powers  of  perception  and  thought  de- 
pend upon  the  organized  ftate  of  the  brain, 
decay  and  die,  exadly  like  plants,  or  the  in- 
ferior animals,  and  we  fee  no  inAance  of  any 
revival.  But  ftill,  while  there  exifts  in 
nature  a  power  unqueftionably  equal  to  their 
revival  (for  it  is  the  power  that  adlually 
brought  them  into  being  at  firft)  the  former 

analogies 
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analogies  may  lead  us  to  look  for  this  future 
ftate  of  more  exaft  retribution,  to  which  we 
fee  fomcthing  like  a  reference  in  this,  and  for 
a  more  copious  difplay  €tf  the  divine  good- 
nefs,  even  beyond  the  grave. 

On  feme,  efpccially  on  pcrfons  confcious 
of  great  integrity,  and  of  great  fufFerings  in 
confequence  of  it,  thefe  analogies  will  make 
a  greater  impfeffion,  will  produce  a  more 
earneft  longings  and,  confequently,  a  ftronger 
faitb,  than  others  will  have ;  and  the  fame 
perfons  will,  for  the  fame  reafon,  be  afFeded 
by  them  differently  at  different  times.  This 
fiuduatien,  and  degree  of  uncertainty,  muft 
make  every  rational  Being,  and  efpecially 
every  good  man,  who  rejoices  in  what  he 
fees  of  the  works  and  government  of  God, 
eamcflly  long  for  farther  information  on  this 
moft  interefling  fubjedlj  and  this  farther  in- 
formation we  may  perhaps  find  the  univerfal 
father  has  actually  given  us. 

I  think  it  of  fome  importance  to  obferve, 

that  the  degree  of  moral  government  under 

which  we  are   (the  conftitution  of  nature 

evidently  fevouring  a  courfe  of  virtue,  and 

I  3  frowning 
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frowning  upon  a  courfe  of  vice)  is  a  fdSl 
independent  of  all  re^foning  concerning  the 
exiftence  of  God  bimfelf,  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  determine  the  conduct  of  thofe 
who  are  not  fatisfied  with  refpeft  to  the 
proof  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  Godt 
and  even  of  thofe  who  are  properly  atbeijls^ 
believing  that  nothing  exifls  befides  the 
world,  or  the  univerfe,  of  which  we  our- 
fclvcs  are  a  part. 

Whether  there  be  ^rxy  author  of  nature^  or 
not,  there  cannot  beany  doubt  of  there  be- 
ing an  ejlablijked  courfe  of  nature^  and  aa 
atheift  muft  believe  it  to  be  the  more  hrmly 
eftabliftied,    and  fee    lefs    profpedt   of  any 
change,   from  acknowledging  no  fuperior 
Bding  capable  of  producing  that  change.   If, 
therefore^  the  courfe  of  nature  be  adtually 
in  favour  of  virtue,  it  muft  be  the  intereft 
and  wifdom  of  every  human  Being  to  be 
virtuous.     And  farther,  if  it  be  agreeable  to 
the  analogy  of  nature,  independent  of  any 
confideration  of  the  author  of  it,  that  things 
are  in  an  improving  ftate,  and,  confequcnt- 
ly,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  more  exadk 

and 
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and  equal  retribution,  it  mud  produce  an 
expe<3;ation  that  this  courfe  of  nature  will 
go  on  to  favour  virtue  ftill  more ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  within  the  courfe  of  nature 
that  men,  as  moral  agents^  fhould  furvive  the 
grave,  or  be  re-produced^  to  enjoy  the  full 
reward  of  virtue,  or  to  fuffer  the  punifti- 
ments  due  to  their  vices. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  we  have  no  idea 
hozv  this  can  come  to  pafs,  but  neither  have 
we,  any  knowledge  how  we,  that  is,  the 
human  fpecics,  came  into  being;  fo  chat, 
for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  our 
re^produ^ion  may  be  as  much  within  the 
proper  coilrfe  of  nature,  as  our  original  pro- 
duction;  and,  confequently,  nothing  hinders 
but  that  our  expedlation  of  a  more  perfeft 
ftate  of  things,  and  ia  ftatc  of  more  exadt  re- 
tribution, raifed  by  the  obfervation  of  the 
adtual  courfe  of  nature,  may  be  fulfilled. 
There  may,  therefore,  h^a  future  fiat e^  even 
though  there  be  no  God  at  all.  That  is, 
as  it  is  certainly,  and  independently  of  all 
other  confiderations,  our  wifdom  to  be  vir- 
tuous in  this  life,  it  m^y  be  equally  our 
I  4  wifdom 
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wifdora  to  be  virtuous  with  a  view  to  a  life 
to  come.  And,  faint  as  this  probability 
may  be  thought,  it  is  however  fomething^ 
and  mufl  add  fomething  to  the  fandions  of 
virtue.  Let  not  atheifts,  therefore,  think 
themfelves  quite  fecure  with  refpcft  to  a  fu- 
ture life.  Things  as  extraordinary  as  this, 
efpecially  upon  the  hypothefis  of  there  be- 
ing no  dod,  have  taken  place,  and  therefore 
this,  which  is  fufficiently  analogous  to  the 
reft,  may  take  place  alfo. 

Let  any  perfon  only  confider  attentively 
the  meaneft  plant  that  comes  in  his  way, 
and  he  cannot  but  difcover  a  wonderful  ex-- 
tent  of  view  in  the  adaptation  of  every  part  of 
it  to  the  reft,  as  of  the  root  to  the  ftem,  the 
ftem  to  the  leaf,  the  leaf  to  the  flower,  the 
flower  to  the  fruit,  the  fruit  to  the  feed, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  He  will  alfo  perceive  as  won-^ 
derful  an  adaptation  of  all  thefe  to  the  foil, 
and  the  climate  5  and  to  the  deftined  dura-, 
tion  mode  and  extent  of  propagation,  6cc,  of 
the  plant.  He  will  alfo  perceive  a  wonder- 
ful rplation  of  qw  pl^nt  to  another,  with 
refpecSt  to  fimilarity  of  ftruiture,  ufcs,  and 

mutual 
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mutual  fahfcrvicncy;  He  will  perceive  an- 
other relation  that  they  bear  to  the  animals^ 
that  feed  upon  them,  or,  in  any  other  re« 
fped:,  avail  themfelves  of  them.  In  extend-- 
ing  his  reiearches,  he  will  perceive  an  equal 
extent  of  view  in  the  parts  of  the  animal 
oisconomy,  their  relation  to  the  vegetable 
world,  and  to  one  another,  as  of  the  carni* 
vorous  to  the  graminivorous,  &c.  and  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  them,  to  their 
rank,  place,  and  ufe,  in  the  fyltem  of  the 
world. 

After  this,  let  him  coniider  this   world, 

that  is,  the  earthy  as  part  of  a  greater  fyftem, 

(ca6h  part  of  which,  probably,  as  perfedl  in 

its  kind)  with  the  probable  relation  of  the 

folar  fyftem  itfelf  to  other  fyftems  in  the 

vifible  univerfe.     And   then,    whether   he 

fuppofe  that  there  is  any  author  of  nature  ^  or 

not,  he  muft  fee  that,  by  fame  means  or  other ^ 

nothing  is  ever  wanting,  however  remote  in 

time  or  place,  to  render  every  thing  complete 

in  its  kind.     And  if  his  mind  be  fufficiently 

impreffed  with  ihtk  fadisj  and  the  confidera- 

tion  of  the  many  events  that  daily  take  place, 

of 
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of  which  he  could  not  have  the  leaft  pre- 
vious expectation,  and  of  the  efficient  or 
proximata  caufes  of  which  he  ]$  wholly  ig- 
norant, and  he  will  not  think  it  impoflible, 
that,  if  any  other  particular  event,  of  what- 
ever magnitude,  even  the  re-produ(!lion  of 
the  whole  human  race  after  a  certain  period, 
will  make  the  fyftem  more  complete^  even 
that  event  may  take  place,  though  he  be  ever 
fb  ignorant  of  the  proximate  caufe  of  it. 
That  there  is  both  a  pQwer  in  nature,  and 
an  extent pj  vie' i\  abundantly  adequate  to  it, 
if  he  have  any  knowledge  of  aSlual  exijlence^ 
he  muft  be  fatisfied.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, to  his  idea  of  the  propriety  and  import^ 
ance  of  any  future  ftate  of  things,  in  that 
proportion  will  be  his  expeSlation  of  it. 
Our  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  any 
particular  future  ftate  of  things  may  be 
brought  about,  is  balanced  by  our  acknow- 
ledged ignorance  of  the  means  in  other  cafes, 
where  the  refult  is  indifputable ;  though  we 
are  continually  advancing  in  the  difcovery  of 
thefe  means  in  our  inveftigation  of  the  more 
general  laws  of  nature. 

A  retro- 
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A  rctrofpedivc  view  to  our  former  igno- 
rance in  other  cafes  will  be  ufeful  to  us  here. 
Time  was  when  the  total  folution  of  a  piece 
of  metal  in  a  chymical  menftruum  would 
feem  to  be  as  abfolute  a  /ofs  of  it,  as  the  dif* 
folution  of  a  human  body  by  putrefadlion, 
and   the   recovery  of  it  would  have    been 
thought  as  hopelefs.     And,  antecedent  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  courfe  of  nature,  the 
burying  of  a  feed  in  the  earth  would  feem 
to  have  as  little  tendency  to  the   re-pro- 
duftion  of  the  plant.    Where  there  certainly 
exifts  a  power  equal  to  any  produftion,  or 
any  event,  any  thing  that  is  poffible  In  it/elf 
may  be,  and  the  difference  in  antecedent  prd- 
hbility  is  only  that  of  greater  andlefs. 

I  am,  2cc. 


LETTER 
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LETTER       IX. 

Jtn  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume's  Dialogues 
ON  Natural  Religion. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  Am  glad  to  find  that  you  think  there  is 
at  Icaft  fomc  appearance  of  weight  in 
what,  at  your  requeft,  I  have  urged,  in  an- 
fwcf  to  the  objections  againft  the  belief  of  a 
God  and  a  providence ;  and  I  am  confident 
the  more  attention  you  give  to  the  fubjeft, 
the  ftrongcr  will  thofe  arguments  appear, 
and  the  more  trifling  and  undeferving  of  re- 
gard you  will  think  the  cavils  of  atheifts, 
ancient  or  modern.  You  wifh,  however,  to 
know  diftindlly  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Hume's 
pojihumous  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion  i 
becaufe,  coming  from  a  writer  of  fome  note, 
that  work  is  frequently  a  topic  of  conver- 
fation  in  the  focieties  you  frequent. 

With  refpefl:  to  Mr.  Humes  metaphyseal 
i&riiings.  in  general,  my  opinion  is,  that,  on 

^  the 
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the  whole,  the  world  is  very  little  the  wifer 
for  them.  For  though,  when  the  merits 
of  any  queftion  were  on  his  fidey  few  men 
ever  wrote  with  more  perfpicuity,  the  ar-* 
raogement  of  his  thoughts  being  natural, 
and  his  illuftrations  peculiarly  happy ;  yet 
I  can  hardly  think  that  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  lead  real  advance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind.  Indeed,  accord-^ 
ii^  to  his  own  very  frank  confefiion,  his 
objc(3:  was  mere  literary  reputation  *.  It 
was  not  the  purfuit  of  truths  or  the  advance- 
ipent  of  virtue  and  happinefs  ^  and  it  was 
much  more  eafy  to  make  a  figure  by  diflurb* 
ing  the  fyftems  of  others,  than  by  ercSing 
any  of  his  own.  All  fchemes  have  their 
refpe£tive  weak  fides,  which  a  man  who  has 
nothing  of  his  own  to  rifk  may  more  eafily 
find,  and  expofe.- 

In  many  of  his  Rffays  (which,  in  general, 
are exccffively  wire-drawn)  Mr.Hume  feems 
to  have  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  amufe 
his  readers,  which  he  generally  docs  agree* 

•  Sec  his  Life,  writtea  by  himfelf,  p.  31,  33. 

2  ably 
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ably  enough  ;  propoiing  doubts  to  received 
hypothefes,  leaving  them  without  any  folu- 
tion,  and  altogether  unconcerned  about  it. 
In  fliort,  he  is  to  be  confidered  in  ihefe 
"EJIfays  as  a  mere  writer  or  declaimer^  even 
more  than  Cicero  in  his  book  of  Tufculan 
Queftions. 

He  feems  not  to  have  given  himfelf  the 
trouble  fo  much  as  to  read  Dr.  Hartley's 
Obfervations  on  Man^^  work  which  he  could 
not  but  have  heard  of,  and  which  it  certainly 
behoved  him  to  fludy.  The  do^rine  of 
ajfociation  of  ideas ^  as  explained  and  extended 
by  Dr.  Hartley,  fupplics  materials  for  the 
mod  fatisfa[£tory  folution  of  almoft  all  the 
difficulties  he  has  ftarted,  as  I  could  eafily 
fhew  if  I  thought  it  of  any  confequence ;  fo 
that  to  a  perfon  acquainted  with  this  theory 
of  the  human  mind,  Hume's  EJfays  appear 
the  mereft  trifling.  Compared  with  Dr. 
Hartley,  I  confider  Mr.  Hume  as  not  even 
a  child. 

Now,  I  will  frankly  tell  you,  that  this  laft 
performance  of  Mr.  Hume  has  by  no  means 
changed  for  the  better  the  idea  I  had  before 

formed 
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ibrmed  of  him  as  a  metaphyfical  writer. 
The  dialogue  is  ingenioufly  and  artfully 
conduced.  Philo,  who  evidently  fpcafcs 
the  fentimentsof  the  writer^  is  not  made  to 
fay  ail  the  good  things  that  are  advanced^  his 
opponents  arc  not  made  to  fay  any  thing 
thatas  very  palpably  abfurd,  and  every  thing 
is  made  to  pais  with  great  decency  and  de- 
corum. 

But  though  Philo,  in  the  moft  interefting 
part  of  the  debate,  advances  nothing  but 
common-place  objedlions  againft  the  belief 
of  a  God,  and  hackneyed  declamation  agaiuil 
the  plan  of  providence,  his  antagonids  are 
feldom  reprefented  as  maicing  any  fatisfac* 
tory  reply.  And  when,  at  the  laft,  evi- 
dently to  fave  appearances,  he  relinquifhes 
the  argument,  on  which  he  had  expatiated 
with  fo  much  triumph,  it  is  without  al- 
ledging  any  fufficient  reafon ;  fo  that  his 
arguments  are  left,  as  no  doubt  the  writer 
intended,  to  have  their  full  cffe<a  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  Alfo  though  the  de- 
bate fecmingly  clofes  in  favour  of  the  theift, 
the  viftory  is  clearly  on  the  fide  of  the 

atheift. 
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atheift.  I  tbarefore  (hall  oot  be  furprifiad  if 
this  work  (houid  have  a  coofiderable  efieft 
in  promoting  the  caufe  of  atheifm,  with 
thofe  whoie  general  turn  of  thinking,  and  ba^ 
bits  oflife^  make  them  no  ill«vifliers  to  that 
Xcheme. 

To  fatisfy  your  wlfhes,  I  ihall  recite  what 
I  think  has  moft  of  the  appearance  of 
Arength,  or  plaufibility,  in  what  Mr^  Hume 
has  advanced  on  the  atheiftical  fide  of  the 
queftion,  though  it  will  neceflarily  lead  me 
to  repeat  fome  things  that  I  have  obferved 
already ;  but  I  ifhall  endeavour  to  do  it  in 
fttch  a  manner,  that  you  will  not  deem  it 
^uite  idle  and  ufelefs  repetition. 

With  rcfpcd  to.  the  general  argument  for 
the  being  of  God,  from  the  marks  of  dcfign 
in  the  univcrfcy  he  fays,  p.  65,  '*  Will  any 
♦*  man  tell  me,  with  a  ferious.  countenance, 
**  that  an  orderly  univcrfe  muft  arifc  from 
*'  fome  thought  and  art,  like  the  human, 
**  becaufe  we  have  experience  of  it.  To 
**  afcertain  this  reafoning,  it  were  requifi^c 
"  that  we  had  experience  of  the  origin  of 
**  worlds,  and  it  i$  not  fufHcient,fu rely,  that 

*'  we 
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«'  we  hzv^  feen  ihips  and  cities  trifc  from 
f^  Human  art  and  contrivance*'^ 

Novr,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  tn 
foarks  of  defign  in  the  univerf^,  a$  namber* 
lefs  fimefTe^  of  things  to  things,  prove  be<» 
yond  all  difpute^  i^  it  not  a  oeceflary  confer^* 
quence,  that  if  it  had  a  caufe  at  alU  it  muft 
t^  one. that  is  capable  of  defign  ?  W^ll  any 
perfon  fay  that  an  eye  could  have  been  con* 
itiLUded  by  a  Being -who  had  no  knoii^edge 
oC'optics,  who  did  not  know  the  nature  of 
Jightt  or  the  }avf«  <^^fra£tion?  And  miift 
not  the  univerfe  have  had  a  caofe»  as  well  u 
any  tiling  elfo^  that  is  4<^^f  ^f^/^^^^P^hlt 
of  comprehending  itfelf  ? 

We  might  ju(l  ^s  reaCbnably  fay»  thf^t  any 
par^ular  (hip«  or  city,  ^ny^particular  horfis^ 
or  fpaii^  had  nothlc^  exifting  fuperior  to.  it» 
«s  ^at  the  viiible  u^iverfe  had  nothing  f\i- 
petior  tp  it^  if  the  univerfe  be  no^nore  cap^ 
alder  of  comprehending  itfelf  than  a  ihipi»  or 
9  city»  a  horfe,  or  a  tzian.  There  can  be  no 
cksina^  in  the  worda  noorUoat  univerfe p  £^ 
that  tbi^ftiould  require  no  caufe  when  th«|r 
ftuHi  11)  ptocifely  the  fanae  predicament  with 

K  other 
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Other  things  that  «vlciently  ^«  rieqtilire  a  fd^     V 
perior  cauie.  and  could  not  have  exiildd 

'    WIthclut  one.  -    .  ■.■■■.■  j- 

•  -AH  tfiat'Mr.  Hume  fays  on  the  dlffienlcjr  ^ 

"^ '  of  ftd^piiig  at  the  idea  of  ah  unctvfed  Being»    ^    j. 

"'  is  On  the  luppofitidn  that  this  uocaufei}  .     ;' 

Being  is' »  j/fnite  onet  incapkUe  of  compre*        j 

hencmig  itfelf«  and,  therefore/ in  the  faia4        i 

|H<oSi<iiimefit  %<rith  a  fliip  or  a  hdufe^.a  hori^         \ 

.  J"  ^siiL  ihani,-«4iichTt ns  impcxffibk  to' caactivp        ^ 

•  Wiia^e  e^Aed  wlthdiit  aftt'perior  c|;iu&; 

•  »«;II(»v4haft-we  fetisffytourfciws/^iayshti 
|y.  '93,'  &*.•  **  cbAocrning4he  caiifc  of  that 
'**  Being  wh6in  you  fdppoie  the-  author  of 

"  nature*— If  we  ftop  and  ^o  no  farth^^        ^ 
y  \*  wily  ga  fe'far,  nHiy  not  ftop  at  the  mate- 

-  «**  rial  world;    How  can  w6  ft^y  oudblVeii 

^    *•  without  gdiog  on  ih  infinitum  ..^i^-ilip^     -  *^ 
"*  pefing  it  to  ctmciurthe  principle  of  orde^ 

-  n  within  itlStfi  we.  reaU^  ilflcrt  it  to  be  God, 

; '  ■»«  ibdthe  fooner  we  arrive  at  t3>at  Divine        ! 
**•  Beii5g?  <b  tnuch  the  better;    "When  you      .  ' 
;  \  ***  go  one'^ftepi  beyond  %fce  mundane  i^fteiii, 

■  .'^*  you  onfly  fexcttc  aU  iiiiqutiitiT6  httmQur» 

'f * iNrhicfelt?84inp<^We  ever  to  ^rtisfy/*^ 


^ 


\ 


* 


.  ■piiit(lscM'Ht6Ai:iiN^iiiEV£C   ht 
.    it  i*  mirf  ^^l  {thai  tio.pbttok  cail. ftl^r 

&Qtn  one  thing  that  tt^ulres  ^  fi}^<»«H>r oalill^; 
l^motiidr  that  e^dfy  ve^kes  a  fuf»dlo<; 
cnfej    But  any  p^rfoa  may  be  f«^eatl||^ 

Maie4  -witii^  g«Ping  tad&  tkftoogli  fiolie 
teiafo  ss(&r a« be  hsis  eHchiicebf;^.«xift« 

i|a£ctaf  incfriae^e  finite  caitt&$:|.  aftdlM 

^iiig ihai ii  i» ai^fura  tci,go o4 inU^jildMk 

Hm  §Mi  imxiDitt)  to.  coiclOdAitlidti  ^^j^k^ 

iiMijbani.«lMikpidSk«id  ii  dr.oot;^  ihytm  Dintjftfai 

'  S9miim'4»f'^  mUeili'gent'  SkO^f'  the  ftriglMat 

>theriv^  wiiat  «^ji^  aoab  «j^>«c9  (uiDllfl 
ttol  hm  osifled.  Iti4  irttethalwieiMMiftt 
''teiidDi^-i»«<'  this  flionidb*,  bitttriMw  aaitaUb 
4IJa»i)ulcifaB  itiibiiigndrtttcev  bMBi||e'tilttl 
irnd^  faiX^iiiSfti?^  in  ii  •  '>  I  ii    j  < 

^.kiic«ri^.ii«j|iiil«^  cgmt  j  and  let  iifipfaft 
^  ida^:ia  lildftca£»;aUi  wltathKiii.  yskifti* 
?/  mr  ife«r^  i^  ini:fiei  liyppthifit;  tfiiliflSOr 
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tilfo  fays,  p*  1 18^  *♦  Why -may  not  motion 
:*'  ftavis  been  propagated  by  irnpulib  through    , 

/« all  etciraity  ?r     ..   ..- -   , 

I  will  admit  that  the  powers  of  grayi^^ 
claflicityy  and  eledricity,  might  have  been  in 
bodies  irom^  all  eternity,  without  any  fupe- 
rior  em^CiKUM  bodies  in  which  we  find 
them  were  capable  of  knowing  that  they 
'had  fuch  powers^  of  that  Jefign  which  has 
proportioned  them  to  one  another,  and  o^ 
combining  thern  iii  the  iwonderf ul  and  ufefiil  . " 
Xnahder  in  which  they  arc  aAually  propor* 
iioned:and  combined  in  nature.  But  when 
3;  £ee.  that  they  are  as  evidently  incapable  of 
this  as  I. am  of  property  producing  a  ^huit 
or  an  animal,  I  am  nnder  a  neceffity.  of 
looking,  for^  f  higber<:caufe;;  and  1  caopot 
fcik  till  I  come  to  a  Being,  ejentmlfy  different 
from  all  vifible:Beiiig!s  Whatei^er,  fa  as'  not 
m  )}e  lit  the  predicament. that  they  «re  in^ 
c^  requiring  2  fapericr  caufe.  Al£^,  if  mo« 
'  tion  could  have  been  in  the  univerfe  without 
any  caufe,  it  mufl^ha^  been  in  confequencfe 
of;  bodies  being  pofieiTed  of  the  power  of 
gravity,  &c,  from  eternity,  without  a  caufe^ 

But    . 
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But  a«  tbey  could  not  have  had  thoic  powers 
without  communication  from  a  foper|oc  and 
intelligent  Beii^  capable  of  proportioning 
thaai, '  in  the  exadlr  and  ufeful  naoner  i  in 
which  they  are  poflefTed^  the  thing  is  nidoi>* 
fcRly  impoffibU.  ,  ,  •* 

What  Mr*  HiMAe  fays  with  ccfpeft  to  the 
origin  of  the  world  in  the  following  para* 
graph,  which  I  think  unworthy  of  a  philo« 
fopher^  and  miferably  trifling  on  fo  f(triQUS 
a^fubjed,  goes  intirely  upon  the  id^  of  the 
fupreme  caofe  refembling  fuch  beings  as  do 
^emielves  require  a  fuperior  cau^^  and  pot 
(which,  however^  mufi  be  the  cafe)  a  Being 
tbttt  can  have  no  fuperior  in  wifddm  qr 
power. .  I»  therefore^  think,  it  requires  no 
particular  animadverfibh^ 

*♦  Many  worlds/'  he  fiiys,  p.  i  a6,  ^'  might 
^<  have  been  botched  and  bungledrthrough^ 
^*  out  ah  eternity  ere  this-  fyftem  ^as  ftruck 
*'  out»  much  labour  IoOl^  many  fruitlefs 
^  trials  madp/  and  a.  flow,  but  continued 
^*  improvement,  carried  on  during,  infinite 
^*  ^ges  in  the  art  of  world  making.*/ 


i^     '■•-tfcYttR's  to' 4'  '•  .  r  »^.,,    '^ 

ff  |eQiti>6,  tfa^  fhe  tt|iitr«»r«  fy»t  Umt^^lttk 
f«-ff^  f<pi«ti^ttg  like  dcigil  I  buf  bcjpinil^ 
f«  ^t  |K)fiit«ii  lie  ctnaot  tfieefCBiil  Me^ilnflft 
'f  circiimftaitce,  and  is  left  sStttxntis  »S^ . '.' 
•r  cveiy  poiftl  oWiis  thirplogy  by  the  fiCMoi^ 
f  t|csiB&ce  0^  |k|iey  Md  hfpbthefis.    Thfi 
f*  vv«Mfl4,  ibir  <wgbc  nir6  knovr^  is  rery  faiiltjf 
f*  iEi|)|S  ittper^,  0::>B)paFe(i  to  a.  fupenoe 
•Fftatt^rd,  tMi4'W«0  ot|ly  tbe  firft  ct%  afiSy 
f  tf  feme  Ifliiuit  deity,  w)u)  ofteiiwrai^  ataa<> 
4l4(if|id|t^  a^m^  ^Ms9mtpct£atmmm 
<f  t^  istH^  vork  -ohiy  «£  knm^  Je^b|idifi)( 
^i^iAfttipr  d«liy/ and  is',tli«>  (Ajaft  }b£,  &m^ 
f*  00n  fo  hit  CupieDpi,    it  l«  t&c  piloiiQ&t 
f f  fion  of  Q|d  age  and  dptage,  in  ibntb fiipBrt  v. 
« amMatoii:  d^tjr,  und'  ever  finci;  haa  death  ^! 
*«  kf$  ^^n  «t  ad^emtites^  from  the  firft  ' 
f«  ki^ttire  and  aaivv  |brf»,  which  ti'  fev  ^ 
•f  <ieW  friMa  him*- 

in  m^ip$  Mt.  Hume*s  lifft  ^it«R  )b]^ 
"fllnfelfyCinr  might  be  fo;rprifed  to  find^-  m^ 
mention  Of  a  C;^;  <m  «i£  ^  prmrid^te,  vhtch 
Mp^du£le4  |iiiml^rougfa  it  ^  bqt  this  cannot 

be 
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l»e  m^  hnget  «9oflciift4»  wM  Hk^  ihaii 
foran]^  tiioigM  ceBttjaly  :bdiev4d  tg>f  the 
outrarir,.^  lusi&l^igbt  Be  the  aifft!ii9h» 
liitrable  B^of  in  the  imivt^fe. .  Hfsrii^ioi^ 
U  he  had  vxf,  mighi  ha«r  been  eididr^iant^  < 
left  pkjrlttl  ififiiht,  a  irDfting  Ibrgetful  4ttaodi 
dr  was,'  pechapS,  vfeaA  an^ '  bim^i  wi(bo>t 
idavtttg  any  other  t»  take  ca^i  of  Hit'affitTrs.  ^ 

'  AU  that' he  beUevdd  of  his  ^nahnr  xna,  that 

•lie^ras  ca.pbls'MfomibingliJke  di/lgit,  hut  of 
hh  own  «Ditijfr(henfi«e  intellednal  powers 
hb-cettU  hate  no  doubts.     •  '  ' 

Neither  «att  we  think,  k  a»  M  mitav* 
HoMcy  thai  Mr.  H«me  ihcAild  have^'retoQitt 
to  amffiitg  iooks  in  the  laft  ptricn!  of  his  ]if«,  - 
wfefen  he  confidered  the  aathtr  of-  natarfe^ 
^AxcMS  as  neveiT  having  had  any  ftriods  ott^ 
jeft  in  njew,  and  when  he  ntither  Mt  any 
thhig  bebind  htaii  nor  h«c}  any  ^ing  befoil: 
ISkSky  that  was  d<iilbrvtog  ci^  his  cHre.  How 
tA  h  be  Ibppdlbd  <bft^  tkd  Aamf  who  km- 

.  1^  not  to  jidicule  his'  niake^,  ihould  con^ 
^it^  the  huinan  race,  or  tke  i^orldr  in  any 
«ther  light  that!  a«i  objedb  of  ridktijie;  dr 
|ifty>  A^  wdl  k^&stnii  ixiighthe  bd  to 
.    ■     .^'-     .  .K4  have 
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bave  fatOB  ib  ftnrtunaie  in  hit  paflage  thrcaigK 
th«  world,  and  ia  fatf  eafy  eic<|ipe  out  of  it; 
whan  it  was  darted  hy  its  maker,  tiid.ivas 
oDntuittaUy  eiqx^edlo  ((uuc  onfocelecn  tftd 
dfddful  cataftr<^fae.  How  poor  a  conib- 
laijpii,  however,  maft  have  keen  his  Uiemiy 
famct  with  inch  gloomy  profpe^  as  thefe  I 
.  What  Mr.  Hume  fayi  with  refpe^  tp  the 
deficiency  ia  the  proof  «if  thd  proper  itifiniiy 
of  the  divine  attributes,  and  of  a  'probable 
nttdtipUdty  jf  deities,  all  goes  on  th^  fame 
idea,  viz.  that  th^  ttltims^t*  cauie  of  the 
univerl^  i»  fHch^  a  Beiog  as  muft  himfelf 
liqttire  a  fuperior  caufe  ;  whertas,  'nothiiijg  • 
can  be  mor?  evident,  ht>w  incompreheniible 
foeverit  n^y  bo«than  that  tho  fieiag  winch 
his  exift^  frooi  eti»nity«  4nd  is  the  cauie  ii9f 
all  that  docs  exift,  ixiiifti>«  one  that  ftt>mi^ 
have  a  fapfrior,  and  th<r^f|]r(!  muft  h^'m^f 
nitp-  in .  knowMs^  «n4  power,  and'  coii^ 
iqqeotly,  ^  I  have  cndavoured  to  ihew  ^y 
ibr?,  can  he  bi^t  one, 

*«  ^s  tl|s<;aijfe,"  he  fayfi,  p,  104,  «  oiight 

*'  f^^y  (o  be  proportioned  lp.;th?  ^^^\  ^• 
**  ^9^4^,  fo  far  n  it  ^}s  uo4^r  9ttr.co^ 
"''""'  **  uiaance» 
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**  nizaiicet  is  noit  lafimte,  whaf  prefetofioM 
^*  have  we  io  afciribe  thsrt  .attribute  to  the 
**  Bkioe  Being  ?~By  fiwring^  the  work 
f^  «mong^  feveral  we  'may  ip  inach  f^M^ther 
!^  limit  the  attribute!  of  each*  an(J  get:  dci 
**df  that  extenfiire  pQw;er  and  knowledge 
*f  iirhich  muft  be  fuppofed  in  one  deijy/?-^ 
This  I  think  unwrorthy  of  a  pbilofophcr  on 
Jo  grave  iind  iuterefting  a  fubjed. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  iimttention  to  thi« 
one  confideration,  that^  in  order  to  get  jrid 
of  the  idea  of  a  f\ipreme  intelligent  cauib  <tf 
all  things^  Mr.  HufaM"  urges  tiio.fuperior 
probability  of  the  univcrfe  refenjbUng  -a 
fkntr^  an  animoL    **  If  the  univerfe/*iays 
hey  p.  129,  *^  bears  a  greater  likcnefs:  to 
'^animal  bodies,  and  to  vegetabl^s^  than  to 
**  the  wjorks  of  biimaa  art,  it  is  more  pro4 
**  ^ble  that  its  caufe  refcmbles  th«  eaufc  of 
'.*  the  former  thar^  that  of  the; latter;  and 
>*  its  origin  ought  rather  to  ht  afcribed  to 
**  gqjeration,  pr  Vegetation /than  to  rfcafoii 
^*  or  defigi^i*'  ., 

.   On  this,  Dem^>  tjw?  orthodox  fpeaki^r^ 
lary  ,properly  obfcrvesi  p.  1 37, :  **  Whence 

'♦  could 


.  #./ 
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Vicoi^ .a#&  ib'  moi^Mi  a  -UaxXtf  but 

Vtfiom  defi^ti,  «r ImW oBh  order Ij^ringfroitx 

«*«fl^  tiioflg  wfai^  pfisrceivts  not  tlvt.orddr 

V,^]kitb  it  keibufs.^    ln>  reply  to  which 

t&ld  contents  hitfiiidf^with  filing,  ib.  **  A 

'^^^ee  %«Ab#ff  ord^r/  add  'orjgatiizatidn;  oft 

**  tim  ^dt  ^Uth  fpirkigk  fifbm  it, 'Vrilhodt 

^khoWUhg  the  order  j  an  animate  ia'Saitf 

f*  fame  manneri  ofi  hs  o$»pril)g/'a«d'p.  140^ 

«•  fudging  Inr^ipnliinued  and  iinperfi^ft-bx^ 

I  ^>  p«f|pktte»  gepexafibn  has  iomc  privil^gM 

'toa&ove  feaipii'i  fi>r  we  ic^  erery  d^  -die 

^  9*  Utter-  te  fri^  ftont  ^Sott^er^  never  tlie  ' 

*«(.t»tittriStoffl4jhKiirttW*^  >v 

>':Mapi£sftiy:ifniktisi^^i:^-a8>lI|i|«^^  , 

*  fkbtfilttg  Isikdvaiujed  inamf^er  toit  by  aithtr 

«f  tb<i  «ttier  difptBtahis;-  Jiit  it  it  obvisas       ;• 
t»'feaiark,>iliati  ifi«c aniiaalhas  loarka  if     j 
$tSi^  k^hs  con&ive&aa,  %Msa  i»hith  ;    j 
tti^ll««h«K>tcomifreb9ild^itfs  hardly  poffi^/ 

•  liflifor^itiy^rM:  tQ  miBtginii  that  it  wa^"^^ 
6»1g^iiily  prbduW  .without/a  power  iiipev 
rior  to  k&\fi  abd  capiabliB  ofcdu^reheo^ 

'  ill  ftfaaesre;  4h6ugh^he  wis  not  rhiMelf 

jf»f«iHifat't&^^^iQalior^  and 

.'*■♦''->"  ...       .there- 
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ig|>^«e  tkat'.aay  ^pwticttkr  itor/e  that  we 

IkibvR;  brifip«KA  witM>ut  a  rvp^riocicaufe' 

;^^ny  ln)po^bie.i6  i^  to  believe,  thtt  th» 

jlrft^h  of  ifif/ts  ifa0al4 :iiave>e]dfted.li/i^ut 

Jk.lupeti^f-diuire.  .  .,;.  •• 

\-  Moiif  iictte  then  does  it  |Vai|  Mi-.  HtJhie 

1  |(»!%;  t>.  }55)  that  f'  frdaToQ,  inftiik&j  gefltf-* 

^'ffttien)  V^Riti6ti//iu'e   fimtlar  to  each 

>(  o^her^  biM  the  cauftr  of  finii|ar  eSeds;'* 

H&  if  inJiinSii  gentratm^  and  vegetation,  did 

^t  a«ee0arily.  imply  4(^^|«ir,  or  re^foti*  as 

«"  .^  CHifle  f>f  ihtfoi.     He  flai|ht  with  eqiiil 

Mi^  liftVtf  placed  other  ^oiiWBrs. lb  nitare, 

p1grmity^'tldJHcii%  k<?4  i»  the  fame  rank 

Mtbthefe-fi^ereu  41  theft  m^aft  equalljr 

lui^  proceeded  freun  #^on^  or  defign,  and 

i^  #Ottkl  not  have  had  «fiy  exiftence  indepen^ 

.  itaMk  of  |c    Fpf  ddfign  it  confpicaoas  in  all 

0bk  fWfetit  tiHd  efpiecially  in  the  propoN 

tira  toii  dlfVribtifioH  of  thm.  * 

Purfuing  the  analogy  df  plants  and  atif- 

*m^f^&!^t  p*  152,  **  In  like  manner  as  a 

<<^liife  <l^s  tet  il^eddintO'  the  neighhouftAg 

^  $<ldi«  md  :pf;od(ic6$  tither  tr&es ;  &  the 

....  **  great 


\ 
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*^: great  fcgctaWc. the  wdrldt  or  this  ph<<r       ^ 
f^  netary  fyftcm,  prodaces  withiii.itfelf  ccr- 
^^  tain  feeds^  which  being  fcattered  into  the 
••'fiuTDunding  chaos,    vegetate    irtto    new 
^^♦wbrld&l     A  comet/ /or  inftance,  i;  ihe  < 

"  feed  of  a  world,  and  after  it  has  been  fully. 
^  ripened  by  pafling  from  fon  to.  fun,  and  •        I 
^*  ftar  to  ftar,  it  is  at  laft  tofle4  into  the  tin- 
^*  formed  elements,  whieh  every  wljere  fur* 
V  round    this   uriiverie,    and    immediately 
^*  fprouts  up  into  a  new  fyftem."  « 

^*  Or,  if  we  ftould  fuppofe  this  world  to 
^  be  an  animal^  a  comet  is  the  fgg  of  this 
^'  animal;  and  in  like  manner  as  ^ oftrich 
*'  lays  its  egg  in  the  find,  which,  without 
**  any  farther  care^  hatches  the  egg,  and  pro- 
♦^  duces  a  rfew  animal ;  ib'  ■  Poes  not        '  - 

^*  a  plant  or  an  animaU*'  P*  i  34»  *^  which 
!'  iprings  from  vegetation  or  generation,  bear 
•"  a  ftrongcr  refcmblance  to  the  world,  thi« 
•*  does  any  artificial  machii^e,  whjch  ^rifi;$ 
^*  from  Teafon  and  defiga  ?"    ,. 

Had  any  fri^  of  religion  advancejd  an 
idea  io  completely  abfiird  as   this,  what 
would  not  Mn  Hiime  have  fkid  to  turn  it  in- 
to 
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to  ridkttlfe.  With  joft  as  mnch  probability 
inight  he  have .  faid  that  Gl^oivr  gtt^  faua 
ft  &ed  yielded  hy  BdinJbvfgh,  or  that  Lon-^ 
dtm  and  t£d»ftburgh»  nMCfying,"  hy  iilatueatl 
geoeradoo,  .pcodaccd  Todc*  which'iite  be<* 
tween  theaii..  With  iiMich:more.proh»biHty 
might  he  hfivo  Ikvi  tHoAt  j>ampNefif^v9  <h« 
j^roduj^ns;  of;  large  ^^l,  that,  ^a£f.  ^  ans 
yoang  Jbif4,\  >i{^4  /th4l/r^«fr  will  grow  into 
great  gtmt  i  ami  that  6ijb«r  th^j-e  mYRt,}f^rc 
mkf  ^tikitoyrns^  |K)oksi  ihips*  or  giias,  or 
thstf*  if  these,  were,  thqr  k^A  m.ma^^il  .-.• 
'  •  How  it  cpuld  com^ji^tonpynuko's  heM 
tQ  ima^ne  that  a  thiAgib  iromplpc-  a$:  ^^ 
world,  confining  of  land  arid  wateri  ^arthl 
ami  tnetalSf  plants  ^pd^niinals,^.,9n;.4cc. 
ihottid  ptoducf?  a.wfeed  or  f|gg»  coatainLog 
witl^in  it  theelemoits  oC^U  its  iantuui^aJbl* 
parts*  is;  h<y$nd  pay  pQwer  of  coa^epjtioft.  . , 
Wlwt^inuift  have  b^^  thftt  jantt'^.Jt^o.w* 
ladg^  <^  philpfophy  and  nature  wl^  99ti^ 
fuMQfo.fytA  n^ftaneat,  ih$x  a  iC0inet*:^ul4 
^pc^ly  f»  tlie  feed  of  a  World  ?  po  comett 
4M^g  frpm  worlds*  4^J:yii^  with  ^^n.^ 
&^6pf  all  theplantSj  &^.  that  they  c<^n'' 

tain? 
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iiiani  ihtr^  to  §»'^  }%' wh^t-fbcdcareL  tll^     v  jf^ 

Mddd^jtlie.  iniiiviNibf  What"  4«e  .ihiii^.  «h|i( 
ipeoMM-l  «ftd  «4ial(  >«^ldMce  has  ii&df  ikmi 

tationg'  ^imt  •  vitieabc  ^vf'^WiiH  Us  -fWflfl 
of  teiUKJiliiig  hiitf  A  %^  i^iWkfi  hv\      .,  '  '  C 

#d» lift roifpsriiM^bat  i  iiiwK> ilidi«i^lbfef     ^^ 
«!$«;(%.  was  ev^  <^ii4^  ^ipufa^'ti  IktivH^   f  '  '^ 

:  ^.T!ie<j^u#fe  di"  Wifffircf, f^3>i,  *U#^    -    Jr 
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PHlI^CVSaVBiaAL^flNttVVIEVElf.  fW' 
wodA  to  be  diigild^  gn^  (l^iu:^)^;  r  It  if. : 
^f  contrary  to  an  a«tiiQrit7^,)b.ti{9bli0)tot  i|b  - 
'     ^  nothing  out  ilbteft,**  ,  Aid  yef  jUqio^  '^ 

«U  aniniftls'  add  aULflbdai:  1/0  '^cdflijj  lifib,  :afi4 
. ':  according  |a  his",  own  aceb^nt,'  his  Qvm  }i^  ■ 
\  max  a  fingiriarly  happy  and  toViablp  'one>   4 
\       M  You  ittttft  ptoiriB/'  f;   195^  5*  :^ 
.;<*<  pure. unmixed  and  uiu:OiittoUabIft'«ttr£- 
^  hum  imm.  d^  prtftntin^ed  anicf^Rli^ 
:*'  phenoni(efta,,andirom  tht^  aiwoft  a  bf^. .: 
'  '•«  fill  under^ihing:*':    If  ^^Kt«p«»^.im^ 
tdiottiand  ways^  necfifikrily  coBt^SSKi  w^kf 
\      gmd  fubfcrvient  to  gooj,   iSm  «»ider^qg  • 
^      Ivtymldbeliopeldif,  bttt«0t9t&erwir?.     ' 

x««  It  fcems;pbittly  |)fl|(|ible,''|>.  »c.5i  *-*<o:-. 
-^wfcarry  Ott  .the  bti&M^^  cif  Ule  iw^thour  ^w^ 
'<«  paia.    Why;thivi'itisy»nlili^let«r  ifR^ 
.    Mdered  Aifccptiblb  :of^%k4,J6i>ftifo»f'" 
«But  pain,  atfueht  ,titre.3ia«KeToea  .|«ii>e  etcd^r 
'    lisntly  uiefol,  a^r  x  guard  agaiM  mote  piifii» 
I  Vjind  gr^tCF  Qvilsy  aoi  alfb  ai  an  deqiQot'«r 
i^ljSire happinefs ;  and^ao  man  ;c;iit  fotel^ 
Jo  fay  that  the^md  end  ambl  haste  faoeni  a(#- 
*iCaifM»l  by,a;iyothq:meaniv  '.     ' .  .    r  .  " 
,i    /  .  ''*'Thcj 
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<  M  The  tcmi^St  q£  the  world  by  generd 
*•  laws/'  p.  206,  f^&emsffiowifcncccflaiy  to 
f<^  a  Very  pef&d  being/'  But  without  gcne^ 
ral'laws  tberd  cmild  have  beea  Ittde  oriio 
room  for  wi/ddm^'ivk  God  or  infan ;  and  what 
kind  of  Happiiie&  could  we.have  bad  with** 
Otft  the  etcrcifc  of  bur  rational  powers.*-  To 
have  had  any.  inteUiHual  enjoyment s^  in  thofb 
xircumilancds '  (and  the  fenfiial  are  of  little 
vMfie  in  comparifbn  with*  tbem)  we  mtift 
have^been  Beings  -oJT  quite  another  kind  than 
we  %xi  at  jfrefcAt;  prohably  much  inferior  ta 
what  we  arc  wAv.r- .         *   1         .    . 

^^  Almoft  al(  fb«  liiofal  'a$\weli  as  natumi 

^^  cvil$  of  humane lifV(p,  2^3^,*"  arift  from 

••  idknefs  j  and  were  our  fpeciHs,  hy  the  orf- 

-^^  gifial  conftitotion  of  thkrfratoe,  c:^»^pt 

*i^  -froni  this  "vice,:  or  infiraiity^'  the  pefjf^ 

•<^  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  improvenienis 

,  *«  of  arts  ^d  manti£aiaufes^  the.  exad  excci)* 

<*  tion  of  every  .offi&  and  diity,»  immediati^ljf 

;*<  follows,  and.mcn  at  once,  nuy; fully  rta^ 

^^  thatftate  of  fociety  which  is. f?)  impcffefit^jr 

••  attained  by  the  beft  regtilat61rgovenMnen;t» 

*•  But 
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**  tint  as  induftry  is  a  power,  and  the  moft 
**  valuable  of  any,  nature  feems  determined, 
**  Aiitable  to  her  ufual  maxims,  to  beftow  it 
*'  on  men  with  a  very  fparing  hand/'  And 
yet  this  writer  can  fay,  p.  259,  that  •'  no 
**  ftatc  of  mind  is  fo  happy  a?  the  calm  and 
"  equable."  But  would  not  more  induftry,' 
and  a^ivity,  neceflarily  difturb  this  calih 
and  happy  temperament,  and  be  apt  tof 
|)roduc6  qttarrels^  and,  confequently,  more 
imhappinefs  ? 

•*  I  an^  fceptic  enough,"  he  fays,  p,  219:, 
*^  to  allow  that  the  bad  appearances^  not- 
'*  tIfithftandLng  all  my  reafoniugs,  may  be 
*'  compatible  with  fuch  attributes  as  you 
"  fuppofc;  but  furely^they  can  never  prove 
**  fttch  attributes-"  But  if  prefent  appear- 
ances prove  real  benevolence 9  I  think  th^ 
Will  gD  very  near  to  prove  unbounded  bene- 
volence, for  rcafons  that  I  have  alleged  be* 
fore*  and  which  I  (hall  not  repeat  here. 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  me,  that  Mn  Hume 
Was  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  already  advanced  by  thoie  who  have 
written  on  the  fubjecft  of  the  being  and  attri- 

L       .  bates 
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butes  of  God.     Othcrwife  he  either  wouM 

not  have  put  fuch  weak  aFrguments  into  the 

mouth   of   his   favourite  Philo,   or   v^ould 

have  put  better  anfwers  into  thofe  of  his  op-* 

.ponents-     It  was,  I  imagine^  his  diflike  of 

.the  fubjedt  that  mad©  him  overlook  fuch 

^writers,  or  give  but;  little  attention  to  them; 

;^nd  I  think  this  conjedlure  concerning  his 

^averfion  to  the  fubjedl  the  better  founded, 

from  his  faying,  p.  259,  that  ''  there  is  a 

•^  gloom  and  melancholy  remarkable  in  all 

**  devout  people/'  '  .  1    • 

No  perfon. really  acquainted  with  true  dc^ 
.'Votion,  or  thofe  who  were  poiTeiTed  with  ity 
could  have  entertained  fuch  an  opinion. 
.What  Mr.  Hume  had  feen,  muft  have  been  - 
/ome  miferably  low  fuperftition,  or  wild  en- 
.thufiafiti,  things  very  remote  from  the  calm 
and  fedate,  but  chearful  fpirit  of  rational 
jievotion. 

Had^he  confidered  the  nature  of  true  de- 
votion, lie^  muft  have  been  fenfible  that  the 
^harge  (5f  gloom  and  melancholy  can  leaft  of 
all  apply    to   it.     Gloom   and  melancholy 
certainly  belong  to  the  fyilem  of  atheifm, 

which 
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i?{^hich  entirely  precludes  the  plcafing  ideas 
of  a  benevolent  author  of  nature,  and  of  a 
wife  plan  of  providence,  bringing  good  out 
of  ail  the  evil  w'e  experience  ;  which  cuts  off 
the  confoling  intcrcourfe  with  an  invifible^ 
but  omnipfefent  and  almighty  protedor  and 
friend ;  which  admits  of  no  fettled  provifion 
for  our  happinefs,  even  in  this  life,  and 
clofcs  the  melancholy  fcenej  flich  as  Mr. 
Hume  himfelf  defcri^es  it,  with  a  total  an- 
nihilation. 

Is  it  poffiblc  to  draw  a  more  gloomy  and 
difpiriting  pifture  of  the  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe  than  Mr.  Hume  himfelf  has  drawn 
in  his  tenth  dialogue  ?  No  melancholy  reli- 
gionift  ever  drew  fo  dark  a  one.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  fyftem  pleafes  him-  He  finds 
neither  wifdom,  nor  benevolence.  Speaking 
on  the  fuppofition  of  God  being  omnipotent 
and  omnifcient,  he  fays,  p;  185,  **  His 
^*  power  we  allow  infinite  ^  whatever  he 
**  wills  is  executed ;  but  neither  man  nor 
**  any  other  animal  is  happy;  therefore  he 
"  does  not  will  their  happinefs.  His  wif- 
**  dom  is  infinite ;  he  is  never  miftaken  in 
L  2  /^  chpofing 
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''  choofing  the  means  to  any  end;  but  the 
**  courfe  of  nature  tends  not  to  human  or 
•'  animal  felicity;  therefore  it  is  not  efta- 
"  blifhed  for  that  purpofe.'* 

**  Look*  round   the  univerfe,"   fays  he, 

p*  219,  *'  what  an  immenfe  profufion  of  be- 

**  ings,  animated  and  organized,  fenfible  and 

.  **  aiSive.     You  admire  this  prodigious  va- 

**  riety  and  fecundity*     But  infpcd  a  littk 

?*  more  narrowly  thefe.  living  cxiilcnccs^  the 

"  only  beings  worth  regarding.  .  How  hoftile 

>*  and  deftruftivc  to  each  other.     How  in- 

•*  fufficient  all  of  them  for  their  own  liapw. 

•f  pinefs>     How  contemptible^  or  odious,  to 

•'  the  fpedator*     The  whole  prefents  no- 

**  thing  but  the  idea  of  a  blind  nature,  in^ 

^*  prcgnated  by  a  great  vivifying  principle, 

^*  and  pouring  forth  from  her  lap,  without 

.  ^<  d}fcernment,.€r  parental  care,  her  maimed 

*•  and  abortive  children/' 

Compare  this  with  the  language  of  the 

pious  writers  of  the  fcriptures.     *^  Thou  art 

«^  good  and  dpefl  good.     The  Lord  is  good 

-^*  to -all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  alt 

' «  his  works.     The  earth  is  foil  of  the  good- 

a  ..  '^nefs 
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^'  nefs  of  the  Lord.  The  eyes  of  all  wait 
^^  upon  thee,  and  thou  giveft  them  their 
**  meat  in  due  feafon.  Thou  openeft  thine 
*'  hand,  and  fatisfieft  the  defires  of  every 
^*  living  thing.  The  Lord  reigneth :  let 
**  the  earth  rejoice,  let  the  inhabitants  of 
'•the  iiles  be  glad  thereof.  Clouds  and 
*'  darknefs  are  round  about  him,  righteouf- 
^*  nefs  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  oif 
"  his  throne." 

In  the  fcriptures  the  Divine  Being  is  re- 
prefented  as  "  encouraging  us  to  caft  all  our 
"  care  upon  him  who  careth  for  us/'  Th^ 
true  chriftian  is  exhorted  to  rejoice  evermore, 
and  efpecially  to  rejo/ce  in  tribulation^  and 
perfeeution  for  righteoufnefs  fake.  Death  is 
id  far  from  being  a  frightful  and  difgufting 
thing,  that  he  triumphs  in  it,  and  over  it, 
O  death,  where  is  thy  Jlingf  Q  ,gr0ve^  iiohere 
is  thy  viSiory  ? 

Would  any  perfon  hcfitate  about  chufing 
to  feel  u  thefe  writers  felt,  or  as  Mr.  Hume 
muft  have  done.  With  his  views  of  things, 
the  calmnefs  and  campofure  with  whicht  he 
iays,\he  fa<:ed  deaths  though  infinitely /hort 
pf  ^^  joyful  expeStation  of  the  chriftian,  could 

L  3         '  not 
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not  have  been  any  thing  but  afFedation.  If, 
however,  with  his  proipeds  he  really  was  as 
calm;  placid,  and  chearful,  as  he  pretends^ 
with  little  reafon  can  he  charge  any  fet  of 
fpeculative  principles  with  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce gloom  and  melancholy.  If  his  fyftem 
did  liot  produce  this  difpofition,  it  never  can 
\it  in  the  power  o^jyjiem  to  do  it. 
'  Notwithftanding  I  have  differed  fo  much 
from  Mr.  Hume  with  refpe£t  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  treatife,  we  fhall,  in  words,  at 
leaft,  agree  in  our  conclufion.  for  though 
I  think  the  being  of  a  God,  and  his  gene- 
ral benevolence  and  providence,  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  demonftrable,  yet  fo  many  cavih 
inay  bp  flatted  on  the  fubjeft,  and  fo  much 
ftill  repiaiiis,  that  a  rational  creatiire  piuft 
\vl(h  to  l^e  injformed  of  concerning  his  maker, 
his  duty  her^,  and  his  expedlations  hereafter, 
that  what. Mr.  Hijmp  faid  by  way  of  cover 
and  irony,*  I  cnn  fay  with  great  ferioufnefs, 
and  I  do  not  wifh  to  fay  it  much  otherwife^ 
pr  better. 

f *  The  mofl  natural  fentiment/'  he  fays, 
p.  363,  f/ which  a  well-difpofed  mind  will 
V  f^el  on  this  ocpafion,  i§  a  longing  defire 
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**  and  cxpeftation,  that  heaven  w'ould  be 
*'  pleafed  todiffipate,  at  leaft  alleviate,  this 
"profound  ignorance,  by  affording  fome 
•^  more  particular  revelation  to  mankind*, 
^*  and  making  difcoveries  of  the  nature,  at* 
**  tributes,  and  operation  of  the  divine  ob- 
*'  je£t  of  our  faith.  A  perfon  fenfoned  witii 
"  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  imperfedion' of  natural 
"  rcafon  will  ^y  to  reveaUd  truth  Wi\h  the 
•*  grcateft  avidity.  To  be  a  philofophical 
*'  fceptic  is,  in  a  man  of  letters,  the  firft  and 
♦*  moft  eflential  ftep  towards  being  a  found 
*^  believing  chriftian/*  ^ 

,  lam,  &c. 


L   E   T  :t   E  R-i    X..         •  ;   ' 

'  *  '  .    -  .        '  ♦ 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  Humes  EJJhy  on  4 
f  articular  Providence  ^  and  a  Future  State.  . 

Dear  Sir, 

''^t/'OU  tell  me  you  have  been  a  good  ^eal 

*  '  ftaggercd  with   the  eleventh  of  Mri 

Hume'^  Philofopbical  EJfays\  on  ^particular 

h  ^  providence^ 
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provUence^  and  a  futmejiate^  thinking  his 
reaibniqgy  if  not  conclufive,  yet  ^o  plaufible^ 
^  to  be  well  entitled  to  a  particular  reply. 
I  jfhall,  therefore^  give  it  as  nauch  copfid^ra* 
^ion  as  I  flatter  my£elf^  after  what  I  have 
already  advanced  on  the  faqse  fubjed:^  yoii 
fejll  think  fuilicient* 

In  the  character  of  an  Epicurean  philo? 
ibpber,  addrefling  an  Athenian  audience^  j>e 
fays^  p-  2i6^  ^^  Allpwing  the  gods  to  be  tho 
f*  authors  of  the  cyiltence,  or  order,  of  the 
f>  jiniverfei  it  follows,  that  they  poflefs  that 
f^  precife  degree  of  power,  intelligeqciE^^  an4 
*^  benevolence,  which  appear  in  their  work? 
f*  manfhip.  tifut  nothing  father  can  be 
*^  prpved,  except  we  pall  in  the  afliftancc  of 
^-  exaggeration  and  flattery,  to  fupply  the 
f*  place  of  iffguinent  and  rjeaibh.**  He  farr 
ther  fays,  p.  223,  "  You  have  no  reafon  to 
^  giye  diftributiyc  juflice  any  particular  exr 
^^'tent,  but  only  fo  far  ^s  you  fpeit  at  prp^ 
^*  fept  extend  itfelf/' 

t  'if'liis  is  the  funi  of  his  argument,  whicfe 
jiehas  only  repeated  ii>  hif  pofthunaous  Dia- 
Ipgues^  and  the  reaibm^g  of  which  you  wi)| 

find 
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find  obviated  in  the  preceding  Letters.  Hq 
^mfelf  make«  a  friend,  whom  he  introduces 
asdifcujSingthe  queftion  with  him,  reply  to 
it,  that  intelligence  once  proved,  from  out 
own  experience  and  obfervatjon,  we  are  sc-^ 
iceffarily  carried  beyond  what  we  have  pb- 
/erved,  to  fvch  uqfeen  confequences,  as  we 
naturally  expeA  from  fuch  intelll^nce,  in 
^mijtar  cafes. 

*•  If  yovL  faw,*^  fays  he,  p,  225,  ^'  a  half 
^^^finiihed  building,  furropnded  with  heaps 
^^  of  bricks,  ^nd  ftones,  and  mortar^  and  all 
f^  the  inftruments  of  maibnry,  could  yo« 
?•  not  infer  from  the  effe^,  that  it  was  a 
?*  work  of  defign  and  contrivance,  and  could 
1*  yoo  not  return  again  from  this  inferred 
^^  caufe,  to  infer  new  additions  to  the  ciFe<ft, 
f'  and  conclude  that  the  building  would 
•^  foon  be  ftniflied,  and  receive  all  the  far- 
^'  ther  improvements  that^art  could  bellow 
-^*  upon  it  ?  Why  then  dq  you  refufe  to 
'*  admit  thp  fame  mode  of  reafoning  with 
^^  regard  to  the  order  of  nature  ?  &c.'' 

This  reply  appears  to  me  to  be  fatisfac-P 
fonr.     ptjft  Mr.  Hqm<;  rcfufes  to  acquiefce 
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in  it,  on  account  of  a  fuppofcd  total  dijjimi^ 
larity  between  the  Divine  Being  and  other 
intelligent  agents,  and  of  our  more  perfe(3: 
knowledge  of  man  than  of  God.     The  fub- 
ftance  of  his  anfwer  is,  that  we  knpw  man 
from  various  of  his  produdions,  and,  there- 
fore, from  this  experience  of  fcis  condufl:,^ 
can.  foretel  what  will  be  the  refult  of  thofe 
of  his  works  of  which  wc  fee  only  a  part. 
*'  Whereas  the  deity/'  he  fays,  p.  227,  *^  is 
*•  known  to  us  only  by  his  productions,  arfd 
♦^  is  ia  finglc  Beirt^  in  the  univerfe,  not  com- 
»*  prehended  under  any  fpecies   or  genus; 
*^  from  whofe  experienced  attributes  or  qui* 
^^  lities  we  can,  by  analogy^  infer  any  attri-i^ 
^^  bute  or  quality  in  him.     As  the  univerfe  , 
<*  fhews    wifdom  and   goodnefe,    we   infer 
*'  wifdom    and   goodncfs;     As^  it  fhews  a 
**  particiilar  degree  ofthefe  perfedlions,  we 
*'  infer  a  particular  degree  of  them,  preciftly 
•^  adapted  to  the  cfFeds  we  examine.     Biit' 
^*  farther  attributes,  and  farther  degrees  -of 
^^  th?  fame  attributes,  we  can  never  be  au- 
•^  thorifed  to  infer,  or  fuppofe,  by  any  rules. 
*^  of  juft  rcafoning/'     He  therefore  fays; 
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p.  230,  *'  No  new  fad  can  be  inferred  froai 
^«  the  religious  hypothefis,  no  event  forefcent 
*>  or  foretold,  no  reward  or  puniflimcnt  cx^ 
**  peded  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already 
*/  known  by  praftice  and  obfervation.'* 

But  if  the  deity  be  an  intelligent  and  de-f 
figning  caufe  (pf  which  the  univerfe  fur^ 
ni(hes  abundant  evidence)  he  is  not,  in  Mr# 
Hume's  fenfe,  an  unique^  of  a  genus  or  fpe^ 
cies  by  himfelf ;  but  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
general  cldfs  oiintelligent  and  dejigntng  agents\ 
though  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  others  of 
that  kind;  fo  that,  by  Mr.  Hume's  own 
eonceffion,  we  are  not  without  fomeV/a^  to 
guide  us  in  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
probable  tendencies  and  iflues  of.  what  we 
fee. 

Befides,  admitting  the  deity  to  be  an  uni^ 
que  with  refpefl:  to  intelligence,  it  is'  not 
with  one  of  his  produftions  only  that  we  are 
acquainted.  We  fee  innumerable  of  them  ; 
and  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  fee 
that  all  of  them  advance  to  fome  ftate  of 
perfeftion.  Properly  fpeaking,  nothing  is 
Jcft  unjinijioed.     It  is  true  that  particular 

plants, 
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plsmts  and  animals  periih  "before  they  arrive 
at  this  ftate^  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  - 
the  Jpfdes;  and  all  individuals  pertih  in 
confequence  of  fome  general lanvs,  calculated 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  fpecies,  that  is^ 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals  of 
which  it  confifts.  Coniequently,  without 
regard  to  the  produftions  of  other  intelli-  . 
cent  agents,  we  are  not  ^t^itnlt  of  analogies^ 
from  which  to  infer  a  future  better  ftate  of 
things,  in  which  there  may  be  a  fuller  dif- 
play  of  the  divine  attributes,  both  of  jufticc 
ftnd  benevolence. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  we  fee  things 
to  be  in  a  progrcfs  to  a  better  ftate,  we  may 
reafonably  conclude  that  the  melioration  will 
(Continue  to  proceed,  and,  either  equably  or 
accelerated,  as  we  have  hitherto  obferved  it, 
•  Whatever  be  the  finnl  objedt  of  a  work  of 
^eiign,  yet,  from  what  we  know  of  fuch 
works,  we  can  generally  form  a  tolerable 
guefs  whether  they  ht  Jinijhed  or  unjwijhed^ 
wd  whether  any  fcheme  be  near  its  begin-< 
fling,  its  middle,  or  its  termination.  Wc 
gre,  therefore,  by  no  means  precluded  froi» 

all 
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all  reafoning  C0ncerning  a  future  ftate  of 
^ings  by  the  confideratioa  of  the  infiaite 
fuperiority  of  the  author  of  the  fyilem  of 
the  univerfe  to  ail  other  intelligent  beings. 
Notwithftanding  his  fuperiority  to  any  of 
them,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  onepfthem^  and^ 
without  any  inibrnftation  from  the  fcrip^ 
iuresy  we  might  have  difcovered  that  iu  this 
ienlby  at  leaft,  in  the  image  of  Gad  has  he  made 
man.  Qr^j  though  God  ihould  not  becon* 
ildered  as  of  the  fame  clafs  with  any  of  his 
creatures,  his  produdions,  having  the  fame 
autbor,  fupply  abundance  of  analogies  among 
theoifelves. 

In  thft  fame  mauMr,  the  benevolence  of 
the  deity  (which^  in  this  place,  Mr,  Hume 
does  not  deny,  but  fup'pofe)  being  fimply 
admitted,  we  are  at  liberty  to  reafon  con* 
cernin^  it,  as  wdl  as  concerning  the  bene« 
voloice  of  any  other  Being  whaiever«  Aa# 
thcfefore  if,  in  any  nearly  parallel  cafe,  we 
can  fee  .np  r^ibn  why  benevolence  fboukl 
l)e  limited,  or  why  a  kfs  and  not  a  greater 
degree  of  good  ihould  be  intended,  it  muit 
appear  pcobable  to  us,  that  the  greateii  is 

intended; 
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iotended;  though,  for  fuffieknt,  but  ii6v 
known  reafons,  it  cannot  take  place  at  pre-^ 
fent.  Juft  as>  if  wc  are  once  fatisfied  that 
any  pskXticuUr  parent  has  a  juft  afFedion  for 
his  child^  we.  conclude  that,  though  he  does 
,not  put  him  into  immediate  poffi^fiion  of 
every  thing  that  he  has  in  his  powe#  to 
bcftow  upon  him^  it  is  becaufe  he  is  per- 
fdaded  that,  for  the  prefenty  it  would  not  be 
for  his  advantage ;  but  that,  in  due  time 
(of  which  wc  alfo  naturally  prefume,  the 
parent  himfelf  to  be  the  beft  judge)  he  will 
jdo  much  more  for  him,  even  all  that  hi^ 
knowledge  and  ability  can  enable  him  to  do. 
And  though  we  may  prefume  envy-attd  jea- 
iodffy  to  prevent  this  in  natural  parents,  wc 
cannot  poflibly  fuppofa  iny  thing  of  this 
kind  to  aftcdt  the  univerjal  parent^  becauie 
we  cannot  imagine  any  interference  of  inte* 
reft  between  this  parent  and  his  pfFspring- 

We  always  argue  in  the  fame  manner  con-     . 
cerning  the  conduct  of  a  governor.     If  wc         j 
are  once  folly  fatisfied  with  refpect  to  hi8         ^ 
hve  of  jujike§  and  have  alfo  no  doubt  of  his  ' 

nvijdom  and  powers   we  immediately  con* 

elude. 
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elude,  that  every  incorrigible  criminal  in  his 
donriinions  will  be  properly  punifhed ;  and 
though,  for  the  prefent,  many  criminals 
ivalk  at  large,  we  conclude  that  their  con- 
dud:  is  duly  attended  to,  and  that  their  fu- 
ture treatment  will  be  made  to  correfpond 
to  it. 

In  like  manner,  if  the*  prefent  ftatc  of 
things  bear  the^afpedt  of  a  fcene  of  diftri^, 
huiive  jujlice^  it  may  reafonably  be  confi- 
dered  as  only  the  beginning  of  a  fcheme  of 
more  exad  and  impartial  adminiftration;  (b 
that,  in  due  time,  virtue  will  be  more  ade- 
quately rewarded,  and  vice  more  cxcmplarily 
puniftied,  than  we  now  fee  it  to  be.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  that  I  have  advaneed  on 
this  fubjcdk  in  the  preceding  Letters  ma;^be 
perfedly  weil  founded,  notwithftanding  this 
particular  objeftion  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  great  ftrefs  he  lays  upon 
it,  both  in  this  work^  and  in  his  pojlbumous 
Dialogues. 

I  am. 

Dear  Sir,  &c. 

LETTER 
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L    t    T    T    E    R        Xt 

Of  the  SysTEME  de  la  Nature. 

Dear   Sir^ 

IT  would  be  tircfome  to  yati,  as  well  as 
.irkfome  to  myfelf,  to  •go  over  all  the 
atbeiftical  writers  that  have  been  adlnired 
in  their  time,  but  there  is  one  work  much 
more  celebrated  abroad  than  that  of  Mf  • 
Hume  will  probably  ever  be  with  u^^  that 
you  wiih  me  not  to  pafs  unnoticed.  This 
is  the  Syfteme  de  la  Nature 4 

After  what  I  have  already  obiertred  in  my 
fix  firft  letters^  and  my  animadirerfions  on 
Mr«  Httme's  Dialogues,  &c»  it  will  liardly 
be  in  my  power  to  UAq&,  any  thing  from  this^ 
work  ^that  I  have  not  noticed  already. 
Howtver>  as  this  performance  is  confidered 
by  many  perfons  as  a  kind  oi  bible. of  atbtifmi 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written, 
though  far  from  being  clofcly  argumenta- 
tive, is  often  excellent  in  the  mode  oi  decla^ 

mation^ 
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Unation-f  and  the  writer  is  much  ttkOtH  bold 
aed  unref^rved  than  Mr;  Huine^  I  fhall 
fhakjs  faeh  e:ttrads  as  I  am  confident  yoU 
Will  acknowledge  contain  the  efience  of  hifi 
argutnent,  and  will  be>  at  the  fame  time,  a 
pretty  jaft  fpeciittcni  of  the  coitopofition  of 
the  whole^  with  (hort  remarks. 

This  writer  admits  of  nothing  but  What  li 
lheobje€l  of  oUr  ffcnfeSi  and,  in  the  common 
fenfe  of  the  word,  material ;  and  concerning 
the  origin  bf  matter^  and  all  the  prefeht  laws 
of  itj  hfc  expfeffes  hirftfelf  as  follows  j 

*«  If  we  afk  whence  caline  matter/*  p.  29, 
*<  we  lay  il  has  ejkifted  always,  If  we  be 
*^  diked  whencb  came  niotipn  in  matter;  wd 
^^  anfwer  that,  for  iht  fame  t^eaibrf,  it  muft 
**  have  been  iii  motion  frota  all  eternity  i 
*•  fincc  motion  is  a  heceffary  confequence 
'^  of  iti  fejcifteilce,  of  its  effence,  and  its  pri^ 
*'  initive  properties^  fuch  at  extenfion^  gra^ 
**  *ityi  impfetietrability^  figure,  &c. — Thefe 
^*  ckmctits/*  p*  32,  *«  which  we  never  find 
**  petfeiftly  pure,  being  continually  in  aQloa 
^*  on  ohe  toother,  always  a<aing  and  re- 
*•  afting,  always  combining  and  feparatiag;, 
M  ^attrafting 
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^'  attrafting  and  repelling,  are  fufEcient  to 
**  explain  the  formation  of  all  the  Beings 
**  that  we  fee.  They  are  alternately  caufes 
**  and  efFefts ;  and  thus  form  a  vaft  circle 
^*  of  generations  and  del^udlions,  combina- 
**  tions  and  decompofitions,  which  never 
*'  could  have  had  any  beginning,  and  can 
^*  never  have  an  end.  To  go  higher,*'  p. 
32,  33,  "  for  the  principle  of  action  in 
**  matter,  and  the  origin  of  things,  is  only 
**  removing  the  difficulty,  and  wholly  with- 
*'  drawing  it  from  the ,  examination  of  our 
*'  fenfes." 

I  will  acknowledge  with  this  writer,  that 
matter  cannot  exift  without  powers^  as  thofe 
of  attradlion,  repulfion,  &c.  more  or  lefs 
modified,  as  in  the  form  of  gravity,  elaf- 
ticity,  elft(3:ricity,  &c,  for  take  away  all  the 
powers,  that  is,  all  tl\e  properties  of  matter, 
and  the  Jubfiance  itfelf  vanifties  from  our 
id$a.  Confequcntly,  if  matter  has  been 
from  eternity,  thcfe  powers,  and  the  mo- 
tions which  are  the  'ciFecls  of  them,  muft 
.  alip  have  been  from  eternity.  But  then,  in 
the  adjufiment  of  thefe  various  powers,  and^ 

confequently^ 
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tdftfeqiicntly,  in  imparting  them,  there  muft 
evidently  have  been  a  knowledge,  comprd- 
hcnfion,  and  forefight,  of  which  the  bodies 
pofleiSng,  and  fubjqit  to,  thofe  laws  are  al- 
together incapable;  I  therefore  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  a  Being  fuperior  to 
every  thing  that  is  the  objedt  of  our  fenfes, 
muft  have  imparted  thofe  powers  and  Jiavd 
adjufted  them  to  their  proper  ufes  ;  that  is, 
that  he  muft  have  created  niatter  itfelf,  which 
could  haVe  no  exiftencc  without  its/powers. 
I  amiinable  to  account  for  what.rs  .^^3/tf 
without  having  recourfe  to  a  power  that  i^ 
invijible ;  and  this  invifible  power  I  diftin-^ 
guifh  by  the  name  of  Gon. 

**  What  does  the  word  God/'  fays  he, 
VoL  2.  p.  191,  *^  mean,  but  the  impene- 
^*  trable  caufe  of  the  efFeds  which  aftonifli 
V  us,  and  which  we  cannot  explain.  In! 
^'  this  God,*'  vol.  2.  p.  109,  "  nothing  is 
**  found  but  a  vain  phantom,  fubftituted  for 
*'  tire,  energy  of  nature,  which  -men  are  always 
**  determined  to  miftake.  Men  have  filled 
"  nature  with  fpirits,*'  p.  110,  '*  becaufe 
**  they  have  been  almoft  always  ignorant  of 

M  2  *<  true 
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**  true  caufcs*  For  want  of  knowing  thtf 
*'  force  of  nature^  they  have  thought  it  to 
•'  be  animated  by  a  great  fpirit.  For  want 
'^  of  knowing  the  energy  of  the  human 
**  machiiic,  tbty  have  fuppofed  th/tt^  in  like 
**  manner^  to  be  animated  by  a  fpirit  i  io 
**  that  we  fee  the  wovd/pirit  means  nothing 
*•  but  the  unknown  caofe  of  the  pheno-* 
^Mnena  that  we  cannot  explain  in  a  na^ 
**  tural  manner." 

To  this  I  can  only  fay  that,  if  nothing 
that  i$  vifible  can  account  for  what  1  fee>  1 
muil  necefiarily  have  recourfe  to  fomething 
that  is  inviiible.  Juft  as  if  I  hear  a  voice 
which^  I  am  convinced,  does  not  proceed 
from  any  thing  in  the  room  in  which  I  am, 
I  cannot  help  afcribing  it  to  iome  caufc 
without  the  room,  unlefs  I  could  believe 
that  fuch  a  thing  as  Jbund  could  originate 
without  any  cauie  at  alL  Now  men,  ani^ 
mals,  plants,  and  even  ^metals  and  ftones^ 
are  things  that  we  can  no  more  fuppofe  to 
have  exifted  without  a  cauie,  than  a  mere 
j2Und« 

I  am 
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I  am  not  folickoiis  about  the  t^rm/pirif, 
but  I  muft  have  fome  name  by  which  to 
diilinguifli  that  to  which  I  afcribe  fuck 
powers  as  fannot  bdoog  to  any  thing  that  I 
am  able  to  fee,  A  human  body  may  be^ 
and  probably  is»  the  feat  of  ail  the  powers 
that  are  exeried  by  man ;  but  there  is  in 
the  coAftitutkm  of  man  (of  whaterer  mate- 
rials he  may  coniift)  marks  of  a  defign  and 
intelligence  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  thing 
that  i«.  found  in  man*  He,  therefore,  mujl 
have  fome  ftiperior  cauiie«  and  fo  muft  every 
thing  ellie  thatj^  like  man,  is  finite.  Pfo« 
peeding  in  this  manner^  we  miufi:  came  at 
laft  to  a  being  whole  intelligenoe  is  pro* 
perly  injmtt^  and  then  (befides  that  we  a^re 
under  f  necejityt  of  rcfting  there)  it  ce«fes 
to  be  in  the  predic^mfnt  of  a  maat  or  a 
l^amty  which  moil:  iiecei&rily  he  dependent 
upon  fomethfag  fuperior  tOr  themfdves ; 
though,  $Qr  that  very  reaibiij^  i|  c^fea  |Q  b« 
|he  object  x£  our  cfMf  eptiqus. 

it  is  not  propes^ir  o^r  ignocmpe  <|£  thf 

energy  and  fecnet  poweara  of  nature,  timf  ifi» 

^  wiiai  \%  y«!|bk  in  aaluRe^  that  makess  m 

^1 3  ^fcribp 
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jafcribc  thtm  to  fomething  that  wc  call  ^ 
jfpirit,  but  rather  a  perfcdt  comprehcnfion 
and  knowledge,  that  fuch  beings  as  we  fee 
could  pot  have  exiftcd  without  fome  fu-? 
perior  caufe  diftinft  from  themfeJves.  Thig 
writer  might  juft  as  well  fay,  that  it  is  be- 
caufe  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fecret  energy  of 
nature,  that  I  enquire  for  the  caufe  of  a 
found  that  I  hear,  or  of  a  watch  that  I  meet 
^ith. 

It  is  true  that,  becaufe  men  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  power  of  thinking  in  them- 
selves, they  have  had  recourfe  to  an  ihvifible 
fpirit,  and  likewife  becaufe  they  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  they 
have  recourfe  to  another,  but  greater,  in-? 
vifible  fpirit.  So  far  the  two  cafes  re- 
femble  each  other  5  but,  in  fa^t,  they  are  Very 
different.  I  difcover  the  fallacy  of  the  pOr 
pular  opinion  concerning  the  fuppofed  in- 
vifible  fpirit  called  the  foul,  or  the  feat  of 
perception  and  thought  in  nian,  when  I 
ppniider  that  all  the  phenomena  of  perception 
and  thought,  depend  upon  the  organization 
pf  the  ferain,  and  ?hat  therefore,  virhatcver 
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thofe  powccs  arc,  they  muji^  according  to 
the  received  rules  of  philofophizing,  be  af- 
cribcd  to  that  organization*  .We  are  not 
to  multiply  eaufes  without  neceflity.  And 
when  I  reflcdt  farther,  I  fee  that  np  difficulty 
is,  in  fa6t,  removed  by  afcribing  the  powers 
of  perception  and  thought  toaniavifiblc'or 
immaterial  fpirit,  becaufe  there  is  no  more 
perceivable  connexion  between  what  is  in^ 
n)ijtble  than  what  is  vijiiie  and' thofe /owerj. 
It  is  true,  that  I  have  no  diftindl  idea  of  any 
proper  feat  of  thofe  mental  powers,  with 
what  they  can  conned,  or  on  what  they 
may  depend.  But,  for  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  they  may  juft  as  well 
connedt  with,  and  depend  upon;-  the  bruin^ 
a;s  upcrn  any  invifible  fubftance  within  the 
brain. 

But  when  I  pafs  frotiSUhe  immediate 
caufe  of  thought  in  man  to  the  caufe  of 
that  caufe,  or  the  caufe  of  this  organization 
of  .the  brain,  I  muft  neceffarily  look  for  it 
ift  fomethingthat  is  at  leaft  capable  of  un- 
derftanding  that  organization ;  and  this  I 
know  muft  be  a  Being  of  intelligence  in- 

M  4  finitely 
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finitely  fupcrior  to  that  of  any  ntav,  Rn4 
therefore,  ceirtainly  very  different  from  apjp 
thing  hunoan.  For  the  fame  reafqn  it  i%  ii^ 
vain  that  I  look  hf  thi9  intelligence  in  the 
earth,  the  (un^  the  moon,  oi  the  ftars^  of  i^ 
all  tboie  bodies  combined. 

There  }$,  indeed,  ip  tbe  uniycrfe,  that 
kind  of  tfnity  which  befpe^ks  it  to  be  om 
work,  w^,  ^berpfofc,  probably  the  work  of 
ene  Iteipg ;  but  we  by  np  mean?  fee  that 
SMtifiuky  Qf  Jkh^ct,  'vsrhicb  we  find  in  th^ 
brain,  fo  a^  to  conphide  from  f hat  analogy, 
that  (be  p^t$  ef  t|)e  yifibk  uniyc^fe  do 
themiely^.  cpi^it^te  9  (bi!Ei.king  faJM^a^ice^ 
What  is  yifibk  belonj^ing  to  matt  may,  fot 
any  thing  V«  l^lwSf  to  %hf  contrary,  be  th» 
feat  pf  aili  hi»  ppw«$,  ^d,  tjberefore,  acfordti 
ing  to  the  rulc^  of  philofpphiging,  wbio]| 
teach  us  nol  t^^  n^plUpliy  cauiee  of  fub^ 
iiapc«{i  w]it|»oat  j^s^otffityf  muft  be  ooncludci 
tp  be  ipj^  B(i)t  what  is.  yi^bJe  in  (hp  i&ni^ 
yeffjf  Qannot(  be  the  feat  of  the  iotelligcn^^e 
that  b^kngs  to  //,,  a^i^ofdiag  tQ  adiy  analogy 
that:  W9  9re  ?pgu^nt^  wiAh.  Bt^Sdea,  al* 
]owiog>  iiiipp(nb|p  ^^  it  mi^il  be»  that  ib 

disjointed 


disjointed  ^  fyftem  ^$  thff  OMtlciriat  uoiiroFfe 
|S,  to  have  a  principle  (^  tb^ngbt  belonging 
^  it,  it  b^S|,  hpwever,  fo  much  the  appear- 
j!inc€  of  other  work?  pf  4eligo,  that  we  muft 
ftill  look  out  for  its  author,  a$  -ciuch  as  fw 
(hat  of  a  mau. 

Concerning  the  prigia  of  the  human  race, 
(his  writer  fay$,  p.  88,  ^*  The  con  tern  plater 
f '  of  oatme  will  fee  n.Q  comradii^ion  in  fupr 
?*  pofing  that  the  huqi9n  race,  fuch  as  it  is 
?<  at  prefent,  has  either  been  produced  in 
f  *  tin;ie,  or  ft pm  all  eternity •-r-Rwt  foxne  re- 
*^  fleftiofts  fcemi  to  give  a  greater  probability 
f*  to  the  hyppthefis,  that  naan.  is  a  produc- 
*'*  tion  iix  tiaic,  peculiar  to  the  globe  that 
?<  we  inhabit;  who  confequently,  has  no 
f «  higher-  origia  than  the  globe  itfelf,  and 
f  *  is  a  agrfult  from  the  particular  laws  that 
f*  govern  itt" 

<•  To  thpfo  who^  to  cikt  the  diiBculty/' 
p-*  ?5>  **  p^e^teiEid  that  the  hupian  race  is  de- 
f *  feended  frooa  ^  firft  man  and  firfl:  woman, 
f  created  by  the,  divinity,  we  will  %  that 
*'  we  haw  forpe  idea  of  nt^tuye^  but  that  we 
f  ^  l«we  ©one  Qf  Ui«  d^^^^  QS  ^  creation ;  and 

*'that 
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''  that  to  make  uie  of  thefe  terms,  is  to 
*^  fay,  in  other  words,  that  we  arc  ignorant 
•*  of  'the  energy  of  nature^  and  that  we  do 
*^  not  know  honv  it  has  produced  the  men 
*^  that  we  fee/' 

It  is,  I  acknowledge,  equally  reafonabic 
to  fuppofe  the  race  of  men  to  have  exifted 
from  eternity  without  any  fuperior  caufe,  as 
to  have  begun  to  exift  in  time  without  one; 
but  yet  the  latter  fuppofitibn,  which  this 
writer  thinks  the  more  probable  of  the  two, 
by  removing  the  origin  of  man  out  of  the 
cbfciirity  of  eternity,  appears  more  glar-* 
ingly  abfurd,  beirig  more  diredly  oppofitfe 
to  every  thing  that  we  obferve  or  experience. 
Had  we  ever  feen  any  thing  come  into  being 
in  this  manner,  we  might  conclude  that  man 
might  have  done.fo;  but  having  no  expe- 
rience of  any  fuch  thing,  and,  on  the  con- 
'trary,  feeing  every  man,  animal,  and  plant, 
to  be  dcfccnded  from  pre-exiftent  parents  i 
we  neceflarily  conclude  that  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  fpecics  muft  have  come  into  be- 
ing in  this  manner,  till  we  come  to  the 
firft  of  the  fpecies;  and  this-firft  wc  feie  no 
2  difficulty 
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difficulty  in  fuppofing  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  Being  of  fafficient  power  and  ikill.  Iti 
the  fame  manner,  we  trace  back  a  number  of 
tcBoes, '  or  reverberations  of  found,  to  fome 
thing  that,  without  being  itfelf  a  found,  has 
a  power  of  exciting  it.  But  the  primary 
caufe  of  man  can  no  more  be  a  man,  than 
the  primary  icaufe  of  2i  found  can  be  a  found. 

As  this  writer  afcribes  every  thing  that 
exifts  to  the  energy  of  nature^  he  feems 
fometimes  to  annex  the  fame  ideas  to  that 
word,  that  others  do  to  the  word  Gody  fo 
that,  from  fome  paflages  in  his  work,  one 
would  imagine  that  he  was  an  atheiiF  in 
name  only,  and  not  in  reality. 

**  We  cannot  doubt,''  fays  he,  vol.  2, 
P»  165,  **  of  the  power  of  Nature  to  pro- 
^*  duceall  the  animals  that  we  fee,  by  the 
^*  help  of  combinations  of  'matter,  which 
^«^are  in  continual  adiion.  Nature,*'  vol.  ^\ 
p.  167,  ♦•is  not  a  work.  It  has  always 
^*  fubfifted  of  itfelf.  It  is  in  its  bofom  that 
^'  every  thing  is  made.  We  cannbt  deny,'* 
ibr^p.  1 70i  '^  but  that  nature  is  iery  pow*r- 
?^  ful,  and  very  jinduftrious.     Nature,"*  ib; 
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p;  1 73,  '*  is  not  a  blind  caufe.  It  does  nol 
'^  aft  at  random.  l^otMng  that  it  dcie$ 
**  Tvould  appear  €cti(kntal  to  bim  who 
^^  ikodd  koQvr  its  siaDRer  of  a^ing ;  its  vt^ 
^^  fQurce$9  and  w^ys,  It  is  Nature,**  ib*  p^ 
174,  "  tbat  cotnbioes  according  to  certaia 
^'  aod  nc^flary  Jaws,  a  bead  fo  orgamzed  as 
<^  to  make  a  poem.  It  is  Mature  tbat  gives  % 
«*  brain  prop^f  to  produce,  focb  a  work. 
♦•^  Natwe,"  ib.  p.  177^  *^  does  notbing  but 
^*  vba*  15  siw^eJSary*  It  is  no|  by  acci- 
^^  de&tdl  coinbiiMlioos^and  random  thrpwa, 
^*  thjl  it  piwlttccs  tbc  beio^  tbat  we  fct; 
^'■-  Cbahcf /'  iK  p^  178^  **  is.  notbing  but  a 
"  word  of  ima^fljtian^  liJoe  the  vord  Garf, 
f^  to  cover  tbc.  ignorance  we  are  iinder  of 
^  ibeaf^ing  eau&s  in  mitiirt,  wboib  ways 
^  arer  ofteft  ifiexplicabl<u'^ 

II  wbflt  this  writer  here  caHs  nature  be 
ftally  capftUe  of  all  tbat  be  afcribes.  tsk  it  j 
if  it  be  thua  poweifiil  and  ioduftriouss  if  it 
does  aojdottjpg  at  r^don\»  -ftod  prednces  be« 
iQg!^  of  frndst  iatiQlligeMi^  z%  neiji,  Sec  it  it 
iftdctdi  a»  bad  £«bftitute  for  a  dsity>  hn% 
then  it.  would  be^  in  ^^»  onty  another 

narnq 
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name  for  the  fame  thing.  It  is  the  power^, 
not  the  fuijlafice,  that  we  reverence;  and  a 
power  like  thisi  capable  of  producing  men 
and  tnimala,  without  pre^exiftent  parents^ 
is  a  power  not  to  be  overlooked..  1  ihould 
even  think  it  capable  of  occaiioning  as 
much  fuperilitious  dread  as  this  writer  im-^ 
putes  to  the  belief  of  a  God.  A^lfo^  if  the 
powers  of  this  nature  favour  virtue,  as  this 
writer  ftrongly  contends,  Jt  might  be  even 
apprehended  that,  being  capable  of  pro^ 
ducihg  men  at  firft,  it  might  be  capable  of 
re^producing  them  after  they  had  been  dead 
and  buried  I  ^  (o  that  an  atheift  who  had 
been  very  wicked  could  not  be  quite  fure 
of  efcaping  the  punifhment  of  his  crimes 
even  in  the  grave. 

But,  notwithftlmding  all  that  this  writer 
afcribes  to  nature,  and  though  it  does  not 
ad  at  random^  he  imagines  it  has  no  inteK 
Hgence  or  objcdt  j  which  I  think  is  not  a 
little  paradoxical  •*  Nature, •*  fays  he, 
vol.  2.  p,  1 89,  ^'  has  no  intelligence  or  objedl. 
*'  It  ads  neceflarily,  becaufe  it  exifti  necef- 
^^  farily^     It  is  we  that  have  a  necelTary  ob- 
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^  je(3:>  whicb  is  our  bwft  prfefervatidn/''  {?< 
190.  This  writer,  however,  fuppofcs  mart 
to  adt  hcceirarily>;  fo  that  trierely  a&ing 
ntcfffarilyn  not  incompatible  with  having 
an  oBjsS.  /.Cbnfequently,  nature^  though 
ading  neceflarily>  may^  according  ,to  his 
own  mode  of  reafoning,  have  an  obXe<9:^ 
and  that  nature,  or  the  author  of  nature/ 
has  had  various  obje6l:s,  is  juft  as  evident 
as  it  is  that  man  has  objctas.  The  power 
that  formed  an  eye  had  as  Certainly  fome-^ 
thing  in  view,  as  he  that  conftr:u6led  a 
tetejcppe.       .  .  * 

I  am  unable  to  purfue  the  inconfiflencies 
cftbis  celebrated  writer  ^any  farther;,  and 
yet,  taking  the  whole  work  .together,  it  is. 
the  moft  plaufible  and  feducing  of  any  thin^ 
that  I  have  yet  met  with  in  fupport  of 
atheifm  ;  and  the  author  is  to  be  commended 
for  writing  in  a  frank  and  open  n^anner,, 
without  the  lead  cover  or  referve,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Hume, 

I  am,  ' 

'  Dear  Sir, '  &Cw 

LETTER 
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An  Examination  of  fome  fallacious  Methods  of 
demonjlrating  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God. 

Dear   Sir, 

IT  is,  in  fome  refpeds,  to  be  regretted, 
that  all  the  friends  of  religion  do  not 
agree  in  the  principles  on  which  they  de- 
fend it ;  becaufe  it  gives  their  common  ad* 
verfaries  the  advantage  of  various  important 
conceflions  from  fonie  or  other  of  them* 
This  has,  in  fad:,  proceeded  fo  far,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  fome  theifts,  the  principles 
of  profeiTed  atheifts  are. not  qiore  dangerous 
than  thofe  of  their  particular  adverfaries, 
though  equally  declared  theifls  with  them* 
felves.  Alfo,  human  paffions  interfering, 
the  enemies  of  atheifm  are  apt  to  difpute 
with  too  much  anger  and  rancour  about 
their  feveral  modes  of  attack  and  defence, 

and 
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and  to  rcprefcnt  thofe  who  have  the  fariid 
ultimate  objeit  with  themfelvesj  as  favourers 
of  athcifmi  though  they  may  hefitate  to  call 
their  principles  diredtly  atheijiicah 

But,  Ofi  the  other  hand,  this  vfery  eircum-- 
ftance,  though  linfal^ouf  able  in  thefe  refpedts,- 
is  not  without  fome  advantage  ^  as  diflferenf' 
perfons  may  be  iiiipreffed  by  difFerent  modes 
of  reafoning.  And  provided  the  great  nwrat 
purpofe  be  atfaitied,  which  undoubtedly  is  ixi 
inward  reverence  fdr  an  invifible  Beings 
whom  we  confider  as  the  maker  of  us  and  of 
til  things,  who  is  cur  moral  governor  htort; 
and  will  take  cogniranee  <jf  o&r  condadt 
hereafter,  the  real  friends  of  religioni  and 
efpccially  thofe  of  the  moll:  truly  enlarged 
ffiiftds,  will  rejoice. 

Nor  4o  we  need  to  be  alarmed  at  any  filw 
ture  difcoifery  of  the  weaknefs  of  any  prJnci* 
f  les  of  religion  by  thofe  who  have  built  the 
Iftdft  ftpon  them.  For  if  the  fuperftntfturff 
hfelf  b^  valaed,  a  man  will  alWays  look  oul 
for  fome  betiet  fuppott*  rather  than  let  it  fall 
Altogether.    There  are  few  perfons  of  a  fpe-^ 

culative 
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ttllative  turn  of  mind  but  muft  have  obfervei 
this  in  thcmfclves,  with  rcfpca:  to  various 
other  valuable  objeds. 

On  how  very  different  and  dpgofite  prin* 
ciples  has  the  general  doftrine  of  morals  beeri 
founded,  and  how  often  have  fpeeulative  pefr-* 
fons  changed  their  views  of  this  fcemingl/ 
momentous  bufi'nefs ;  and  yet  it  is  hot  at  all 
probable,  that  tht  fira£iice  of  morals  has  ever 
fuiFered  from  this  caufe^  On  what  difFerent 
principles,  alfo,  have  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  men  been  founded,  by  perfonS  who 
have  been  equally  ready  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  defence  of  them,  and  who  change 
their  fpeeulative  opinions  without  becoming 
advocates  for  flavery. 

Why  then  flhould  any  friend  of  religion  be 
alarmed  becaufe  one  perfon  thinks  that  the 
being  of  God,  and  thd  great  truths  of  natu- 
ral religion,  are  to  be  proved  in  one  way, 'and 
another  perfon  in  a  different  way.  If,  as  we 
muft  all  acknowledge,  it  would  be  moft  in^ 
jurious  to  call  any  perfon  an  atheift,  merely 
becaufe  he  could  not  prove  the  being  of  a 
God  at  all^  much  more,  certainly,   muft  it 

N  be 
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he  injurious  to  call  a  perfon  an  ath'eift  who 

does  it  fatisfaclorily  to  himfelf,  though  not 

fo  to  us. 

..    It  is  very  rarely  that  thinking  and  fpecu- 

latiye  perfong  are  convinced  of  any  miftake 
©f  confequence,  but  let  the  confutation  be 
ever  fo  clear  and  undeniable,  if  the  difputant 
be  a  man  of  virtue,  I  ftiould  not  be  appre- 
henlive  that  even  principles  the  moftindif- 
putably  (yet^  in  fad:,  only  confequentially) 
atheiftical^  woulc^  ever  make  him  an  atheift, 
^  What  would  become  of  the  advocates  of 
the  dodrine  of  the,  trinity y  if,  thofe  only 
iJjould  be  allowed  to  be  trinitarians,:  wJ^q 
explained  and  defended  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. To  fay  nothing  of  the  general  dif- 
ference between  ancient  and  modern  times  in 
jtbat  refpeft,  few  focieties,  I  apprehend,  of 
th;^t  denomination  of  chriftians  at  this  day^ 
would,  on  this  principle,  hold  communion 
;vv^ith  each  other. 

In  general,  the  truth  of  any  particular 
prppofition  may  be  fo  firmly  aflented  to,  and 
may  bc'fo  intimately  conneded  with  num- 
berlefs  other  tenets,  that  a  man's  whole Jyjiem 
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tf  opinions  mull  give  way  before  that  one 
doctrine  can  be  rooted  out  of  his  mind  j  and 
fo  total  a  revolution  in  the  principles  of 
men,  who  really  think  at  all  for  themfelves, 
fo  feldom  happens,  that  it  is  no  reafonable 
objedl  of  apprehenfion.  It  is  happy  for  us 
that  we  are  fo  cdnftitutcd.  Without  this, 
we  fhould  l^c*  in  a  ftate  of  endlefs  flu<ftua-fc 
tion ;  and  it  is  almofl:  better  to  have  any 
principles,  and  any  charadler,  than  no  fixed 
principles,  no  proper  charadlcr  at  dl. 

With  refpeft  to  the  fubjed  of  thefe  Let- 
tcrs,  I  (hall  hope  to  derive  this  advantage 
from  the  difcuffion,  that  thofe  perfons  who 
are  atheiftically  inclined,  and  who  have  been 
confirmed  in  their  difbelief  of  the  principles 
of  religion  by  the  injudicious  manner  in 
which  fome  of  its  friends  have  defended  it ; 
may  find  their  triumph  premature;  and 
that  the  fyftem  of  theifm  is  not  overturned, 
though  they  fhould  have  fucceeded  in  their 
refutation  of  fome  principles  which  have 
been  imagined  to  be  cffential  to  it,  and  ne- 
ceflary  fupports  of  it. 

•;     •  N2  With 
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With  this  caIiD>  and  I  hope  juft  view  of 
the  fubje(5t>  I  (hall,  in  thiiS  Letter,  endeavour 
tp  explain  the  fallacy  of  fotne  of  the  fpccur 
lativc  principles  on  which  real  friends  of 
religion  have,  at  different  times,  endeavoured 
to  fupport  the  dodrines  of  a  God  and  of 
a  Providence.  And,  in  doing  this,  I  fhali 
have  no  fear  of  increafing,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, fome  hope  of  leiTening,  the  number 
of  atheifts. 

I.  I  fhall  not  detain  you  Ipng  with  tH^ 
opinion  of  thofe  who  maintain  that  the  be- 
lief of  a  God  is  an  inJiinBive  principle  i  be-^ 
caufe  I  prefume  it  will,  at  this  day,  be  ge-- 
ncrally  acknowledged,  that  there  is; no  evi- 
dence of  ^»y  idea^  or  principle,  being  pro- 
perly inflindive,  or  innate. ^  We  come  into 
the  world  furnifhed  with  proper  fcnfes  to 
receive  the  various  impreffions  to  which  we 
are  e::^pofed ;  and  the  traces  in  the  mindi 
left  by  thofe  impreffions,  appear  to  be  the 
elements  of  all  the  ideas,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge we  ever  acquire.  Being  then  poffeflcd 
of  a  natural  capacity  of  acquiring  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  every  kind  of  valuable  know-* 

ledge, 


r 
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ledge,  and  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
religion,  as  well  as  of  other  things,  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature  to  ihare 
the  fame  things  impreffed  upon  us  in  an- 
othery  and  quite  different  manner. 

Befides>  had  the  idea  of  God  been  origio;*- 
tilly  impreHed  upon  the  minds  of  all  men^ 
the  character  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
the  fame,  and  would  not  have  been  liable  to 
fo  great  variation,  and  perverfion,  as  we  find 
it .  to  have  been.  Nor  could  we  imagine  it 
codlil  have  been  fo  nearly,  if  not  intirely, 
effaced^  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in  fonie 
whoje  nations  ^  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  fup~ 
pofed  poffible,  ott  that  hypothefis^  for*  aiy 
perfon  to  have  been  an  atheift. 

This  very  udphilofophical  ppinion,  viz. 
that  the  belief  .of  a  God  is  an  tnftin£tiire 
principle,  not  to  be  deduced  by  reaCon^idg 
from  any  appcsarances  in  nature^  has,  how- 
ever, been  affief ted  very  lately,  and  every 
other  mode  of  defending  the  primary  truths 
of  religion  has  been  mod  arrogantly  ex* 
ploded,  and  ridiiultfd,  by  Dr.  Beattie  and 
Dn  Ofwald/  on  pfinciflii  before  advanced 

N  3      ^  by 
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by  Dr.  Reid  ;  and  yet  of  the  good  intentians 
:  of  thefc  Writers,  in  this  Angular  condud,  I 
:  never  entertained  a  doubt,  though  fuch  ab- 
surd principles^  fo  haughtily  advanced,  and 

fo  weakly  ftrpportcd,  in  this  enlighteneda'l^e, 
-dcferve,  in  my  opinion,  every  other  cenfu re. 
.Sec  my  Examination  ofthefi  writers^ 
f      2-  Dcfcartes  thought  that  the  very  idea  <>£ 

a  God  was-  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  exiftencc. 
^This  opinion,  if  defenfible*  at  all,  in>plies 
:the  former.  For  unlefs  the  idea  of  God  te 
,pf  fuch  a  nature 'as  that  it 'COuld  liot  have 
'  been  acquired  by  afiy  imprdflibns  to»>whith 

\ye  are  expofed,lt  muft  be  ijnpofliMe  Sto^iky 
\  but- that  it  may  have  been  fo  formed.    What 

is  there  in  our  idea  of  God  but  human  per- 
.fcdlions  magnified  ;  and  w;hat  is  our  idea  of 
zinjinity  itfelf,  biit  <he  mere  negation  of 
;; bounds  ?    '•   - 

- .,  3.  There  is:  another  » mode  of  rcafonirig 
; concerning  tbe  being  of  God^  which,  i  be* 
,  lievc,  origina,ted  with  Dr..  Clark,  and.  is,  I 
^imagine,  peculiar  to  this  country,  byt,  it 
.  does  not  appear  evei:  to  have  given  genej-al 

iatisfaiSipii J  though. liSww   very  ?£»iac»t 
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metaphyficians  are  ftill  ftrongly  attached  td 
it.  To  me,  however,  the  fallacy  of  it  feems 
very  obvious. 

According  to  this  author,  there  muft  be 'a. 
God,  or  an  original  defigning  caufe  of  all 
things,  becaufe  it  would  be  as  much  a  con- 
tradidion  to  fuppofe  the  contrary,  as  to  fupj- 
pofe  that  two  and  two  are  not  equal  to  four. 
Healfo  fays,  that  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be 
excluded  from  the  mind,  any  more  than  thd 
ideas  of  /pace  or  duration^  though  we  ufe 
every  (effort  we  can  for  that  purpofe. 

Now  a  contradiStion  is  faying  and  unfay- 
ing,  affirming  and  denying  a  thing  at  the 
fame  time,  or  in  the  fame  fentence ;  fo  that 
there  is  a  manifeft  contrariety^  or  incompa^ 
tibility^  between  thofc  ideas  that  are  afferted 
to  coincide ;  and  this  muil  appear  without 
any  reafoning  on  the  fubjedl;  juft  as  ifnve 
ihould  fay  white  is  black,  and  yet  retain  the 
ideas  ufually  annexed  to  thofe  terms*  We 
immediately  perceive,  without  any  reafon-^ 
ing,  that  Hack  cannot  be  white,  or  whiter 
black.  If  we  fay  that  two  and  two  arc  five; 
it  is  a  contradidioQy  though  in  form  6n& 

N4  ilep 
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Aep  ihort  of  a  dire^  one.  To  make  U  ^ 
dire(5t  contpadiiflion,  we  ibould  firft  fay  thet 
/W(7  ^/7^  /ti;(?  arc  four^  and  then  tha<  y&»r  is 
fivcy  which  only  is  a  dircft,  or  proper  con-* 
tradition, 

Now  where  is  the  jJroper  contradifl:Ion, 
dire«a  or  indireft,  in  faying  "Thtre  is  no  Godf 
If  we  reclupe  it  to  a  formal  proportions  it  isi^ 
The  unherf€  exifts  without  a  caufe^  Now, 
i^k  as  the  propofition^  is>  it  is  qq  more  a 
con  tradition  (i.  e^  in  terms ^  and  thcpe  is  no 
oth^r  proper  con  tradition)  than  to  Sx^  that 
G<7^  ^x^i  without  a  cau/e^  which  ia  a  tCUth. 
3eca»fe  neiit^er  is  th^  idi^a  anne^^e^  to  thf 
term  unherfe,  the  dirpd  reverfe  of  the  idea 
annexed  te  the  term  uKcaufsd^  nor  dioe$  the 
ide4  annexed  $a  ihe  tierm  Gad  coincide  witl^ 
it. 

As  to  the  impqffibiiity  of  excluding  from 
our  rnipds  the  idea  of  a  deity,  it  is  altogether 
^  affair  oi  confcioufne/s  i  and  with  rcfpcftto 
my&M^  I  have  no  fcroplc  to  fay,  that  I  find 
po  di^cuLty  at  all  in  excluding  the  ideas  of 
every  thing  in  nature,  except  thofe  of  Jpact 
g|id>  dttxi(aion^  m^  I  ^moi  l^elp  being  fur^ 

priced 
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prised  that  the  contrary;  fliould  erer  han^ 
been  zScrttd. 

It  is  true  diat  the  belief  of  what  a&utlly 
rzifts  compels  us  to  the  belief  of  a  God;  or 
an  uxicaufed  Being,  different  from  naere 
fpace^  But  eicclufivc  of  the  coniideration 
of  an  exijiing  nniverfe,  from  which  I  infer 
the  belief  of  a  God,  as  the  nieceilary  eavife  of 
it,  there  i^  nothing  in  (be  mere  tdtd  of  a 
deity  (as  there  evidently  is  in  the  ide^f  of 
fpac^)  that  prevents  a  pofllbility  of  it&  being 
excluded  from  thc^mindJ  But  it^i^:|ir6per 
that  fo  refpedable  a  writer  as  Dr/Claffk 
Afould  be  heard  in  his  owni  wordsr.   ' !    - 

♦^  The  only  true  idea  of  a  feU-ejiiftent 
•*  or  ijieccflTary  cxifkent  Being^*^  Btminftrd^ 
fkn\  &c.  jp,  17,  **is  the  idea  of  a  Being,  the 
^  fuppoigtiofl  of  whole  nan-exifting  is  an 
^*  exprefs  cofttradi^ion.—  The  relation  of. 
^^  equality  bctwecft  twice  tt^o  and  four  is  an 
^*  abfblutc  neceflity,  only  becaiiie  it  is  an 
<*  immediate  contraidi^ion  in  terms  to  fup«> 
*'  pofe  them  unequal.     To  ufc  the  word  in 
^^  any  other  fenfe,"  p.  ib.  **  fecnis  to  be  ufing 
?^  it  without  any  fignification  at  all,— If  any 
a  ^*  one 
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^*  one  i>owaflc  \fehat  fort-  of  idca^  the  idea  of 
**  that  Being  is,  the  fuppofitijin  of  wfeoic 
•?'«oB-.eki(tingv>2s  thus  an  cxprcfs  contra- 
^*  dkHon,  I  anfwer,  itisthc  ficfr  and  fimplcft 
•^  idea-'that  we  lean  pofl^bly  fraitie,  or  rather 
**^  which  (unlc£jJwe  forbear  thinking  at  all) 
^Tiuie  cannot  poffibly  extirpate,*. or  renaovc 
♦*  oiU'of  our  minds,  of  a  moftiimple  Being^^ 
^*  obf&lutely  eternal,  and  infinite^  original^ 
•*  arid  independent,'.^-:- Yet,  jslsI  have  faid 
^IftiFoies-'I  capnot  iimagiBfe  anyj  diiHculty  in 
cxpltt^iWg'ithis.  idia;::  Ihifa  he  argues  the 
*&me)thiDg  in  a:  dJjfFerent  rbanner. 

'*  That  he^ who. fuppofes  there  may.pof-f 
i^iJbly  beno  ettcrnal  infinite  Bti«g  in  the 
f^  univerfe,  fuppofes  a  cbntraditSion^  is  evi^ 
**  d?ntfrom  hence,"  p.  li^,  ^»*  that  when  he 
■♦*.has  done  his  titmoft  fa  dndpavounng  ta 
**  imagine,  that.  no. rfuch. Being  exifts,  he 
^S cannot  avoid  imagining  .tf«  eternal  and  in^^ 
f^  Jinite ^noiMng  i  tha*  i«,  he  will  imaging 
t*  eieroit/  and  im^ratenfity*  removed  out  of 
ff  the  univerfe,  yet  th^t,  rat  tt^  feme  time, 
?^  $licj5  ftill  continue'thcre,' ■  ,  >  .       ^ 

'    •■•  ^  "^ ?.::./  .  y   ■,  \  :  .:.  '-* 

•  ro  ^^  •  ^^^         HerQ 
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Here  I  think  is  a  manifeft  fallacy.  If, 
by  an  eternal  and  infinite  nothings  he  meant 
that  nothing  will  be  eternal  and  infinite  but 
fpace^  it  isfalfe^  but  fu rely  no  contradiSlioh\ 
and  though  an  eternal  and  infinite  deity  be 
removed,  an  eternal  and  infinite  fpace  will 
not.  If  there  be  no  reference  to  the  idea 
©f  fpace  (which  indeed*  is  not  mentioned) 
the  inconclufivenefs  of  the  argument  is  too 
obvious  to  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  <if 
any  perfon, 

I  acknowledge,  with  Dr.  Clark,  that  a 
finite  being  cannot  be  fetf-exifteht ;  buti 
'do  not  feel  the  forccof  hisjreafoningoti  thi 
fiibjefV,  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  with  the  pre^ 
ceding.  **  To  fuppofe  a  finite  Being/'  p. 
47,  **  to  be  felf-exiftent,  is  to  fay,  that  It 
^*  is  a  contradidion  for  that  Being  not  tb 
^^  exift,  the  abfence  of  which  may  yet  be 
^^  conceived  without  a  contradidion,  which 
^\  is  the  greateft  abfurdity  in  the  world.'* 
Here  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  idea 
of'  the  ielf-exiftence  of  any  Being  implies 
its^being  a  contradidion  for  that  Being  not 
to  exiftf 
-     '  But 
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.    Bftt  though  Dr.  Clark  advances  thus  far 
a  priori^  that  is  without  any  reference  to  an 
ixifiif^  univerfe,  in  proof  of  the  being  of  a 
God^  he  dof  s  not  pretenrd  to  prove  the  di* 
yixtt  initlirgence  in  this  fnanoeir,  iaor  yet  \m 
ftmer.     ^'  Thafc  the   felf-exift^nt  being,- 
p*  55,  '*  is  aa  uffJer/tandf^gy  and  really  tfc^^ 
**  tfioe  bcing.caniiQt  be  dcnvtoftratedilriaiy 
**'  and  properly  a  prim^.  becafHife  we .  know 
^*  not  wherein  jAteNigmce  coftiiftst  nor  can 
*•  we  fee  an  immediate  and  negeiTary  con- 
'*  aexiott  of  it  79^^J^f-emfiinu,    The  felf- 
'*  cxiftent  Being,,  th^  fupreme  caufe  of.fJl 
^'  things/'  p,  80^  ^^  m^  df  ncceifity  Jiw? 
i^  ififiriitci  power,  bficaufe  ^U  things  in  f hf 
**  Uftiverfe  wcf^  made  by  hitp,  arnd  all  tl>P 
^  powers  of  all  things   aft(  defived  from 
<^  him^  and  entirely  dep«ftd4l)t  :!»pofi  hiftt.'' 
Bat,   whdt  is   naore  ex;Wj|ordinafy,  |his 
writer  tbiiyjjs'  he  can  prove  th^e  wr«/  aitri-*- 
hutes  of  Gad  from  his   intelligence  o^nfly* 
Thds,  however,  con£dering  that  be  doe$ 
not  pretend  to^  prove  iatdligencc  itfelf n 
friort^   i?  not,  ftriftly^fpeaking,  an.  argjL^ 
ment  a  priori. 

That 
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That  the  fupreme  caufe  of  all  thipgs 
muft  of  neceflity  be  a  Being  of  iofinito 
goodnefs,  juilicei  and  truth,  and  all  moral 
perfedions,  he  proves  from  this  confidera«' 
tion»  that  a  being  of  infinite  intelligence 
muft  pcrccivo  thofe  neceffaryfitnejfes  ^f things^ 
on  which,  ac<:ording  to  him,  morality  de- 
pends; and,  "having  no  .want  of -any  thing, 
"  his  will  cannot  be  influenced/*  p,  1 25, 
**  by  any  wrong  affcdion,  and,  therefore, 
«  he  muft  of  neceflity  do  always  what  he 
'«  knows  to  be  fitteil  to  be  done,  i.  e.  he 
*'  muft  always  aft  according  to  the  ftrideft 
''  rules  of  infinite  goodnefs,  juftice,  and 
«<  truth,  stnd  all  other  moral  perfections/' 

As  the  id^a  concerning  the  Jbundation  of 
morals^  on  which  this  argument  proceeds, 
is  aoother  fubjeft  of  difcufiion,  I  ihall  not 
enter  into  it  here,  except  juft  obferving, 
that  I  perceive  no  neceflary  connexion  be- 
tween intelUgence^  as  fuch,  and  any  parti- 
cular intention^  or  obJ€^^  whatever;  and, 
therefore,  nothing  can  prove  actual  bene^, 
"^oknce^  in  preference  to  malevolence,  but 
the  aftual  prpduftion  of  happinefs^  in  pre- 
ference 
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ference  to  mifery^  or,  at  leaft,  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  it,  in  what  is  aftually  pro-* 
duced. 

- '  Dr.  Clark's  mode  of  reafoning  is  not  ver/ 
di&rent  from  that  of  Defcartes,  and  others^ 
who  maintain  that  we  can  prove  theexift- 
cncc  of  a  felf-^xiftcnt  Being  from  the  very 
idea  we  have  of  it.  That  the  reader  niay 
fee  how  he  diftinguifhes  in  this  cafe>  I  fhall 
juft  recite  what  he  fays  on  the  fubjed. 

**  I  mull  have  en  idea  of  fomething  ac- 
«  tually  exifting  withoutme,"  p.  22,  *^and 
'*  I  nvuft  fee  wherein  confifts  the  abfolutfe 
^^  impoffibility  of  removing  that  idea,  in 
*'  confequence  of  fuppofing  the  non-exift- 
*^ence  of  the  thing,  before  I  can  be  latif- 
**  fied,  from  that  idea,  that  the  thing  ac- 
•«  tuallyexifts.  The  bare  having  an  idea 
*;«  of  the  prbpofition^  'There  is  a  felf^e<xiftent 
"  Ueing.  proves,  indeed,  the  thing  not  to  be 
**impoffible  (for  of  an  impoflible  propofi-' 
*'tion  there  is  properly  no  idea)  but  that  it 
"actually  is  cannot  be  proved  from  the* 
"idea,  unlefs  the  certainty  of -the  aElual 
"  exijlence  of  a  neceffarily  exiftent   beings 

- .    - .  .  *'  follows 
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**  follows  from  the  pojjiiility  of  the.  tx\&^ 
^*  ence.  of  fuch  a  being  ;  which  that  it  does; 
**  in  this  particular  cafe,  many  learned  mctt 
**  have  indeed  thought,  and  their  fabtle 
^'  arguings  on-  this  head  are  not,  perhaps, 
**  very  eafily  to  be  difepproved.  But  4t  is 
"  a  much  clearer  and  convincing  way  of 
"  arguing,  to  demonftrate,  that  there  does 
"  adually  exift  without  us  a  Being  whofe 
''exiftence  is  peceiflary  of  itfelf,  by  fhaw« 
^^  ing  the  manifeft  contradiction  of  the  con* 
^*  trary  fuppofition,  and,  at  the  fame  time^ 
^*  the  abfolutc  impoflibility  of  deftroying 
•*  or  removing  fome  ideas,  as  of  eternity  and 
."  immenfity,  which,  therefore,  muft  needs 
'^  be  the  attributes  of  a  neceifary  being  ao« 
"tuallyexifting/'— 

Since,  however,  merejpace^  as  I  have  ob<^ 
ferved  before,  may  eafily  be  conceived  to 
have  exifted  infinite  and  eUrnaU  without 
any  thing  to  occupy  it,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  neceffary  to  fuppofe  it  the  attribute  of 
any  other  being.  This  is  manifeftly  very 
unlike  the  cafe  oi^  black,  white ^  long^  broad ^ 
or  other  mere  properties^  which  cannot  be 

conceived 
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cCNUceivcd  without  fome  fubjtB  to  tvliicb 
they  belong.  The  difpute  whether  fpace 
ht  z' fubjlance^  or  a  pttipertyf  is,  ill  fa<S, 
mtrftly^  Of  little  more  thatn,  verbal;  becaufe 
yft  know  nothing  of  any  thing  but  its  pro* 
petties.  But  if  <f  capacity,  of  f^hfifiing^  iH 
idea^  by  itfelf  be  a  charaflcriftic  oi/ubfiancef 
as  oppofed  to  property^  :fpaqe,  undoubtedly, 
ought  to;  be  denominated  a  fubftance,  and 
not  a  mere  property ;  though^  when  occu*^ 
pied  by  any.  other,  fubftance^  it  may  a^uoie 
ifhe  appearance  of  a  property  belonging  ta 
that  fubftance^  For^  take  away  the  fub^ 
fiance,  and  the  fpace  it  occupied  will  not^ 
in  idea,  go  with  it.  Nay»  in  that  fciife> 
it  is  more  of  the  nature  of  fubftanfie  ik^tti 
any  thing  elfe,  becaufe  it  is  impoflihle; 
e^en  in  idea,  to  fuppofe  it  not  to  be  jper- 
maoent. 

If  fhe  whole  of  what  Dr«  CJark  has  ad-» 
vancedf  <^n  the.  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
be  attentively  confidercd,  it  will  not  be  very 
eafy  to  fay  what  his  idea  of  God,  as  proved 
a  priori.^  is.  It  is  that  of  a  JBcingp  ielf-* 
exiftent,  eternal,  and  co^extended  with  in*^ 

finite 
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finite  fpace,  but  not  fpace  It  is  the  caufeof 
all  things,  but  without  ^^e^^r,  intelligence^  ov 
moral  attributes  yiov  thefe  he  makes  to  de- 
pend upon  the  perceived  relation  of  things, 
Confequently,  they  pre-fuppofc  intdli- 
gence^  whicb  he  acknowledges  cannot  be 
proved  a  priori. 

In  fadl,  therefore,  he  proves  nothing  a 
priori  but  mere  beings  without  any  proper 
powers  whatever*  But  the  terms,  being  or 
fubjiance^  give  no  ideas  at  all,  when  diverted 
of  powers  or  properties.  So  that,  in  reality, 
notwithftanding  his  aiTertion  of  the  con*- 
trary,  it  is  nothing  but  empty J^ace  that  he 
is  capable  of  proving  a  prim.  And,  with 
rcfpeft  to  this,  I  perfedly  agree  with  him ; 
becaufe,  do  what  we  will^  we  cannot  ib 
much  zsjuppofe  infinite  and  eternal  fpace  not 
to  have  exifled. 

Far,  however,  am  I  from  faying  that  a 
deity,  an  efficient  deity ^  with  all  his  attri- 
butes, is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  necejfarily 
enftent*,  or  that  his  exiftence  is  not,  in 
reality,  as  neceifary  as  that  of  fpace  itfelf. 
But  then  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 

O  neceflity. 
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ncccffity,  with  refpcd  to  bim,  in  a  different 
manner.     It  is   by   htginning  a  poJierion\ 
finding  that,  in  cOnfequencc  of  the  a^ual 
exijience  of  Beings  that  muft  have  had   a 
caufe,  there   muft  have  been  fome  Being 
that  could  not  have  had  a  cauie^  though  we 
are  altogether  at  a  lofs  to  conceive,  a  prwri,,  * 
how^  or  why^    he  fhould  exift   without  a 
cauie,  and  can  in  idea  eafily  imagine  him 
not  to  have  cxifted,  which  is  not  the  cafe 
with  refpf (ft  to  fpacc.     Then,  the  aeceflary 
qxiftcnce  of  9  fuprcnte  catife  once  fiappo&d, 
there  are   various   attributes,   as    thofc  of 
eUrnkyy  immenfuyy  and  unity ^  that  may  ci- 
ther with  ceitai^ty,  or  with  the  gresiteft 
probability,  be  deduced  frona  the  confiide^ 
r«io«ii  of  netefary  exijknce^ 
:   Biat  t^aiftgh  to  us,  and  our  conceptions, 
there  be  this  difference  between  the  idei^  of 
the  exiftttice  of  fpacd,  add  of  that  of  the 
deity,  there  may  wot  be  any  in  reality.,  Ix^ 
dieed,  the  deity  could  *i^qt  fai^ve  been  MQef* 
farily  exijimt^  if  there  bad  Bot  b«n»  in  the 
nature  of  things^  if  we  niary  nfe  tile  phiafer 
(which,  howevtf,  can  only  be  imf^roperly 

applied 
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applied  in  this  cafe)  as  much  reafon  for  his 
cxiftence,  as  for  that  of  fpace.  But  neither 
the  term  reafon^  nor  any  thing  equivalent 
to  it,  ought,  in  ftridlncfs,  to  be  ufed  in  this 
cafe,  teft  it  flioald  imply,  contrary  to  the 
fuppofition,  that  there  is  fome  proper  caufe 
of  the  divine  exiftence,  whereas  he  cannot 
have  had  any  caufe. 

On  this  account,  I  diflike  the  phrafeology 
of  Dr.  Clark,  when  he  fometimes  fpeaks  of 
necejfity  being  the  caufe  of  the  divine  exiflence. 
Indeed  the  whole  of  our  language  is  fo  ap- 
propriated to  finite  and  caufed  beings,  that 
it  is  hardly  poflible  to  ufe  any  part  of  it  in 
fp^aking  with  ftrift  propriety  of  a  being 
infinite  and  uncaufed.  We  fliould,  therefore, 
forgive  one  aoother  any  overfights  of  this 
nature  that  wc  inadvertently  fall  into. 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  &c/ 


Oi  LETTER 
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LETTER'      XIIL 

Of  the  Ideas  of  Cavs^  andEFF^cr^  and  the 
Ivfiuence  of  Mr.  Hume's  Opinion  on  this 
SubjeB  in  the  Argument  for  the  Being  of  a 
God. 

Dear   Sir, 

.\  S  fome  pcrfons  have  imagined  that  the 
^  ^  caufc  of  atheifm  has  derived  confider-* 
able  advantage  from  Mr.  Hume's  ideas  con- 
cerning the-  nature  of  caufe  and  effedi^  1 
fliall,  in  this  letter,  endeavour  to  {hew  that 
the  apprehenfion  is  v^ithout  foundation. 

Mr*  Hume  fays,^  that  all  we  can  pretend 
to  know  concerning  the  connexion  of  caufe 
and  efFcd,  is  their  conftant  conjundlion ;  by 
the  obfcrvance  of  which  the  mind  is  necef-* 
farily  led  from  the  one  to  the  other.  From 
this  the  friends  of  religion  have  fuppofed 
that,  if  this  reprefentation  be  juft,  the  con- 
nection is  merely  arbitrary^  and,  therefore, 

that 
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that  fuch  things  as  we  have  ufually  called 
effeSls  may  take  place  without  any  thing 
that  we  have  ufually  obfcrved  to  corre- 
fpond  to  them,  as  their  caufes.  Confc- 
quently,  that,  for  any  thing  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  univerfe  itfelf  may 
have  exifted  from  eternity  without  any  fu- 
perior  caufe. 

To  guard  againft  this,  fome  of  the  friends 
of  religion  deny  that  our  idea  of  power  or 
caufation  is  derived  from  any  thing  that  we 
properly  obfcrve.  But,  imperfeft  as  Mr. 
Hume's  ideas  on  the  fubjefl:  are  (notwith^p 
ftanding  his  laborious  atnd  tirefome  difcuf- 
fion  of  it,  and  its  being  evidently  a  favou- 
rite topic  with  him)  I  think  I  have  fufii- 
ciently  fliewn,  in  the  third  of  the  EJfays 
prefixed  to  my  Edition  of  Hartley's  theory 
of  the  Mind^  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
idea  of  power ^  or  eaujation  (which  is  only 
the  fame  idea  differently  modified)  that  is 
.  not  derived  from  the  impreflions  to  which 
we  have  been  fubjeS,  this  being  to  be 
ranked  in  the  clafs  oiabftraSi  ideas ^  where  it 
does  not  appear  that  Mr,  Hume  ever  thought 
03  of 
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0f  lo9k)f)g  fof  it.  In  the  ££ay  I  here  rc^ 
fcr  to,  p,  36,  I  have  (bewn  that  the  fdea  of 
pQVier^  is  far  from  being,  wh^t  fom^  take  it 
ig  be; -a  fifnple  idea,. but  th^,  on  the  coa* 
IfarjTi  it  is-Qfte  of  the  mpft  coiAple^c  i4$as 
th^t  We. have,  confifting  of  what  is  Com-* 
iBon  to  oumb^rlefs  iajprq^ions  of  very  dif-* 
ferent  kinds. 

Be6d€S[,.  if .  the  i4e2|  of  ppw^r  be  any 
thing  that  cannot  be^eqmred  hy  exp^thnce^ 
it  coipes  u/ifier  the  defcqpdon  of  other 
inngiie  ptnnciplcSf  or  idias^  which  have  been 
fo  long,  and,  I  think,  fo  juftly  explod^fJ, 
that  I  think  myfelf  at  libertyto  l^ke  it  for 
gra^ntcd.that  there  is  no  fuch  thing. 

But  I  (hall  proceed  to  pbferve  that,  in 
whatever  manner  we  come  by  the  idcra  of 
power  pr.  caufation,  it  is  an  id^  that  all 
j:Q?n  Jiave,,  and  corrcfponds  to  fomething 
^ealxxx  th?  relation  of  the. things  that  f^g;'* 
geft  it.  It  is  true,  that  all  we  properly y*^ 
of  a  magnet 9  and  a  piece  of  iron ^  is  thu.ti,  a> 
c<?rtain  diftances  they  approach  to  one  aqfi^ 
pt|}?r,;  and  of  dijione^  ib^t,  in  certain  cir- 
^Vimfl^nces,  it  inyariably  tCTi4?  tpwards  the 

earth ; 
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earth  5  and  we  cannot  give  any  prtiper,  Of 
iatisfaOiory  re0f(m  why  either  ^of  thefe  ef, 
feds  fhould  take  place  in  thefe  circum-t 
ftances.  Yet  we  have  always  found  that, 
in  a  iimilir  canftant.  coqjandioa  of  appear* 
aiices,  we  have  xidver  failedv  to  difcouer, 
whenever  we  have  been  able  to  niake  any 
difcbvery  at  all,  that  the  event  could  not 
have  been  otherwife-.  And  thought  irt 
<hcfe  cafes^  we  have  only  difcov&red  a  marer^ 
and  never  ibg  ultimate  caufe  of  any  appear- 
ance, yet  there  is  an  invariable  experience 
in  favour  oS  Jbme  real  and  fuiRcicnt  cauft 
•in  all  fuch  conjun<ftion«* 

In  confequence  of  this  experience,  it  is 
indelibly  impreffed  upon  the  mihds  of  all 
men,  that  all  evcntts  whatever,  and  all  pro- 
jdoftions  whatever, -mirft  have  a  neceflary 
and.  adequate  caufe  j  i^  that  '<  nothing  can 
*^  begin  to  be  without  a  caufe  fof&ign  to 
^'itfelf.^*  ' 

,  And  let  any  perfon  pretend  what  He  will, 
Jhc  miifl:  himfelf  (in  confequence   of  the 
impneffions   to   which   he,   together   with 
the  re4  of  naankind,  has  uniformly  been 
0  4  expofed) 


1 
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expofed)   h^ve  come   under  the  influence 

of  it,  and  of  courfe  have  the  fame  perfoa*? 

fion. 

Though,   therefore,  by  means  qf  fomp 

fecret  bias,  and  fophiftical  argumentation^ 
a  man  may  come  to  be  perfuaded  that  the 
univerfe  has  had  no  fuperiorcaufe,  he  caar 
not  deny  but  that  all  other  things  (which 
the  theift  muft  (how  tp  be  in  the  fame  pre-r 
fiicameqt  with  the  univerfe)  muft  have  had 
fuch  a  caufe ;  fq  that  npthing  is  tq  be  ap- 
prehended from  his  idea  of  tie  nature  of 
caufqtipn  in  generfiL  What  ever  that  idea 
be  (and,  in  fadt,  it  will  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  refl:  of  mankind,  let  any  perfon 
give  whatever  apcount  of  it  he  pleafes)  he 
will  necpffarily  cxpeft  a  fuperlor  caufe  in 
t|iqfe  circumfiancps  in  which  mankind  in 
gpneral  will  be  fatisfied  th^t  a  caufe  is  rc- 
quifite,        ' 

Different  perfons^^^/,  znA  2st  perfuadeJ^ 
differently  enough  in  fome  cafes ;  but  where 
the  influences  to  which  their  minds  hawc 
been  fubjed  have  nepeilarily  been  nearly 
tjig  fil^lc,  the  imprefliofis  xnade^  on  them 

cannot 
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cannot  be  materially  different.  In  this 
cafe»  I  ihould  fooner  imagine  that  the  ideas 
annexed  to  the  words  hunger  and  tbir/l 
ihould  ^e  different  in  different  perfons, 
than  the  ideas  annexed  to  the  words 
power  and  caufation^  or  that  they  fliould 
have  different  effects  in  their  ferious  ar- 
gumentations, 

lam. 

Dear  Sir,  &c. . 


LETTER       XIV. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume^s  Metapbyfical 
Writings^ 

Dear  Sir, 

XT  O  U  are  furprized,  you  tell  me,  that 
-*•  Mr.  Hume,  fo  great  a  mafter  of  rea- 
foning,  fo  cool  and  difpaflionate  a  writer, 
and  fo  fubtle  a  metaphyfician,  fhould  have 
written  fo  loofely  and  unguardedly,  as  you 

are 
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»pe. n<?w  convinced  he  has  done  la  this  fojir, 
JmmQHAWtxk  p£  hip  a  i  work  .of  which,  it  is 
cvid^nt^h^  made  groat  .account,  h^  his  taking 
^h^edu^l  mwfi*fies  for  itn  publication 
jKfter  his  death.  :  But  you  caojobt  well  fup- 
|)ofc,  htvitig  jtj!iyay§  entertained  a  different 
idea,  that  I  can  bQ  fufficiently  rwellrfoundcd 
in  the  ccnfure  I  have  pafled  on  hx^jnetapbyi^ 
Jical  writings  in  genfxal^  in  my  ninth  Let-* 
ter,  and,  therefore,  you  wifh  I  would  enter 
oath?  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced,  by  a 
diftindl  exhibition  of  all  that  Mr.  Hume 
has  done  in  this  jway;  that  when  all  the 
obfervations  he  has  advanced  fliall  be  ittn 
without  the  imppfitionof  his  ftyle^nd  man- 
ner, its  real  merit,  its  folidity  or  futility, 
mvf  plainly  appear. 

Now  1  am  ready  to  |[ive  you  the  fulleft 

iatisfaftion  on  this  fubjedlj  and  I  fhould  not 

have  ventured  to  throw  out  ^it general cen-^ 

Mff  .wiJho^t  bci/ig:prepared  to  juilify  it  in 

jiJlt^Q  particulars,  if  you  ihoifkl  call  upon 

ro^.to  do  it,     fieiidec,  I  am  Ji<xt  without 

h^pej^  that  when  yoft  fee  ^n  h<)W  narrow  a 

Joundatioo  Mr.  Wju|»q's  faiue  as  a  oipta^^ 

3  phyficiai:i 
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ph]rfician  ftands,  his  authority  as  a  reafomr 
will  not  weigh  io  much  jas  it  has  hitherto 
done,  with  you  ^ad  pthers  who  have  (^)y»a 
general  and  indifl:ir)£i:  nptiofi^of  hi^  being  1^ 
great  philofopher^  and  an  acute  and  guarded 
writer.  This  I  fhall  do  iii  m  fucJcipfSl  a 
manner  ae  I  cap^  in  a  regular  analyfis  of  al} 
\i\^  EJfays  that  are  in  the  lea^:  to  our  prefi^n^ 
p«rpofe. 

In  the  firft  of  his  Phifofophifal EJays.on 
tkfi  difsrent  fpe^ies  of  philA/ofhyy  which  k 
ipnfly  an  intrpduftion  to  (he  reft,  it  appears 
|h4t  he  bad  no  idea  of  the  connexion  of  tbt: 
dif^rent  faculties  of  th«  mind^  and  thdir: 
dependence  uppn  one  pripojpje,  as  tl^at  of 
aj^bfiation,.  For  he  fays,  p,  1 1,  **  The  mind 
^*  1$  endued  with  fevpral  powers  and  facul- 
^'.ties,-  and  thefe  powers  are  totally  diftind: 
^*  from  each  other ;  but'*  p.  15^  *'  We  may 
'*  hope  that  philofophy  may  carry  its  re- 
^'  fearches  farther,  and  difcovcr  at  Icaft,  in 
*'  fome  degree,  the  fecret  fprings  and  prin« 
•*  ciples  by^hieh  the  hurnan  naindis  adlu- 
^'  ated  in  jta  operations/'  He  faya,  how- 
ever, **  it  i«  probable  that  one  operation  and 

"  principle 
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*'  principle  of  the  mind  depends  on  another, 
^^  which  again  may  be  refolved  into  one 
<*  more  general  and  univerfal/'  What  that 
principle  is,  it  is  evident  Mr.  Hume  had  no 
idea. 

In  his  fecond  Eflay^  on  the  origin  of  oar 
ideas,  I  find  nothing  that  could  hav^  been 
new,  but  an  ill-founded  fufpicion,  ^^  that 
**  fimple  ideas  are  not,  in  every  inftance,  de- 
*^  rived  from  correfponding  imprefiions," 
merely  becaufe,  having  had  ideas  from  adual 
impreffion  of  the  extremes  of  any  particular 
colour,  wc  arc  -able,  without  any  farther 
affiftance  from  adual  imprcffions,  to  raife 
the  idea  of  the  intermediate  (hades  of  the 
iame  colour ;  not  confidering  that  this 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  difference 
oi greater  or  /[/>,  and,  therefore,  is  not  pro^ 
perly  any  now  idea  at  all.  It  is  no  more 
than  forming  ^n  idea  of  a  middle  fized  hill, 
after  having  fcen  fmall  hillocks^  and  large 
mountains, 

*  Let  a  tender  eye  be  ftrongly  impreffed 
with  a  luminous  objeS,  of  white^  or  any 
other  colour,  and  if  the  eye  be  immediately 

fliut. 
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fliut,  the  impreffion  will,  t)f  itfclf,  change 
itito  various  other  colours,  as  well  as  (hades 
of  the  fame  colour;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  this  would  have  been  the  cafe 
originally,  though  no  fuch  colours  had  been 
known  before.  Now  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain  being  the  (kme  with  that  of  the  retina, 
and  of  the  other  nerves,  it  muft  be  capable 
of  fuch  changes  of  aifedion  as  thefe,  from 
caufcs  within  itfelf  5  but  ftill  the  ncccflary 
confequence  of  external  impreffions* 

In  the  third  EfTay  he  reduces  all  the  cafes 
of  the  connexion^  or  aflbciation,  of  ideas  to 
three,  viz.  refemblance^  contiguity  in  place  or 
time,  and  caufe  and  effeSl^  without  attempt- 
ing at  a  conjeflure  how  ideas  thus  related 
to  each  other  come  to  be  afTociated,  or  what 
circa mftances  they  have  in  common  j  though 
it  was  fo  eafy  to  perceive  that,  in  all  of  them, 
the  immediate  caufe  is  nothing  more  or  lefs 
than  joint  impreffion ;  the  univerfal  and  fim-^ 
pie  law  of  affociation  being  this,  that  two 
fenfations,  or  ideas,  prefent  to  the  mind  at 
the  fame  time,  will  afterwards  recal  each 
other  J  which  was  well  undcrftood  by  Mr. 

Locke, 
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Locke»  a&d  all  who  had  treated  of  aflbcia- 
tion  before  Mr*  Hume.  Let  us  now  fee 
how  eafily  this  obftrvation  will  explain  Mr* 
Hunme^s  three  cafes. 

Things  cx>nha6ted' in  time  and  place  arc 
generally  confidcred  toother,  or  fo  near  to 
each  other,  that  the  renSains  of  one  of  the 
ideas  is  not  gone  out  of  the  mind  before  the 
other  has  entered  it«  This  is  the  reafon 
why  we  fo  readily  repeat  numbers  in  their 
progreffivc  order^  and  are  not  fo  well  able  to 
do  it  in  a  retrogade  order.  We  have  been 
moft  accuftomed'to  repeat  them  in  that 
order* 

Re&mbknce  is  a  partial  famenefs^  and 
when  that  part  of  any  idea  which  is  the  very 
fame  with  part  of  another  is  excited,  it  is 
evidently  in  confequence  of  a  former  joint 
impreilion  that  the  remainder  of  the  fame 
idea  is  revived  alfb. 

Mr.  Hume  fays^  p.  44,  that  contrariety 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  fpecies  of 
refemblante^  for  a  rcaibn  for  which  I  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  the  EfTay  itfdf.  But 
things  oppofed  to  one  another  ar^e  frequently 

compared^ 
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compared^  tn6^  cenfid^red  t^etker.  It  is^ 
therefore,  from  frequent  joint  imprcffioK 
that  their  eafy  aiTociation  is  moft  naturally 
to  be  accounted  for. 

Things  that  are  tan/a  and.eJeSs  to  each 
other  are  alfo  often  contempiatied  together^ 
and  by  habit  we  do  not  confider  our  know* 
ledge  of  any  thing  to  be  complete,  withotit 
knowing  the  caufe  if  it  be  an  e£Eb£t,  or  the 
e^edts  if  it  be  a  caufe«  We  think  the  ide^ 
to  be  as  incomplete  as  that  of  the  head  of  a 
man  without  his  body,  or  of  his  body  witb« 
out  his  head.^  We  feel  them  t&  different 
parts  of  the  fame  thing. 

Little,  and  iixiperfeft,  as  whgt  Mr.  Ha  me 
has  advanced  on  this  fab}ed:  manifeftly  is, 
he  feems  to  have  ifnagincd  that  he  had  ^oM 
fomething  very  greats  when  he  concliides  the 
Eff«y  with,  faying;  **  tlie  full  «cpiicati(Mi  of 
^^  this  pridciple,  a^nd  ali  its  con^Dqiuences^ 
*^  would  kad  us  imto  seafbnings  too  pro^ 
^^  found  and  too  copv^us  ibr  liheie  EiFay&i 
<^  it  is  Sufficient  at  prc&tit  to  ikave  ei%a« 
^^Blaflied  ^bis  coaiclu^on,  that  the  three 
**  Qmsnfling  jniniciples  of  all.  ideas  ace  the 

**  relations 
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**  reUtions  of  refemblancc^  contiguity^  and 
**  caufation/' 

The  fourth  Eflky^  entitled  Sceptkdl 
Doubts^  relates  to  our  inferring  an  efFedfe 
from  a  caiifc,  afferting,  that  it  is  by  a  pro- 
ccfs  that  is  not  properly  r^afoningi  becaule 
all  that  we  obferve  is  the  twb  feparate  ideas^ 
and  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  their  edn- 
aexion ;  and  in  his  fifth  EiTay,  entitled/ 
quaintly  enough,  the  Sceptical  Solution  of 
thofe  DouitSj  he  iays,  that  we  naake  the  in- 
ference by  the  pa^inciplc  of  baSit,  or  cuftora^ 
which  conies  to  this,  that  the  two  ideas  have 
always  been  aflbciated  together,  fo  that,  as 
he  ejcprefles  it,  the  mind  is  naturally  led 
from  one  of  them  to  the  other,  or,  as  he 
fliould  have  faid  more  properly,  one  of  them 
will  neceiTarily  introduce  the  other. 

Leaving  the  queilibn  in  this  ftate,  he  may, 
with  fuperiicial  readers,  have  weakened  the 
foundation  of  our  reafoning  from  eiFeds  to 
caufes,  as  if  it  was  properly  no  rea/bning  at 
all  (which  is  language  that  he  frequently 
ufes)  but  only  an  arbitrary,  and  perhaps  ill- 
founded^  aflbciation  of  ideas.     Whereas  he 

would 
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teould  oh\y  ha«  donp  jufticc  to  his  fubjeft^ 
to  have  ^ded,  that,  h^yifig  founds  in  ail 
foch  confiant  conjundions  gi  idca*^  with  re- 
fp«ft  ta  which  we  have  been  able  to  makd 
any  di^v.€ry  at  all|  that  the  coajuddtioh 
was  really  mceffsry^  w«  concltide  that  the 
^:onjuo<9:ion^  if  conftant^  is  equally  neceifai-y^ 
even  when  we  are  not  able  diftindly  to  pec'* 
iccivc  it.  We,  |kerefore,  prejume  it,  and  ie- 
ciireiy  $&  lipon  it.  Indeed,  without  having 
foade  any  diicoitrery  at  all,  we!  could  not  h\xt 
be  fenfible,  that  if  two  evenM  always  follow 
Doe  (uiother,  there  mtift  be  (omt  fufficient 
ttafyn  for  it. 

As  algvoft  /cvety  -preteniion  to  dijioveryg 
0r  €i0tie%f^  iscontairned  in  this  obfervation  of 
Mr.  Htiaie's,  I  flialji  confider  it  a  little  mord 
ftriddy.  When  we  fay  that  twd  events,  oi* 
appearances,  are  netejfarily  conne&id^  ail  that 
9K  can  mean  is,  that  fome  more  general  lav/ 
of  nature  muft  be  violated  before  thofe 
e:|rents  can  be  fepatated.  For  example,  I 
'  lind  that  the  founding  of  one  mufical  firing 
%vill  make  another  ftring  that  is  unifon,  &c« 
with  it,  to  found  alfb  i  and  finding  this 

P  obfer- 
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.obfervation  invarinble,  I  call  the  founding 
.of  the  firft  firing  the  caufe^  and  that  of  the 
fccond  the  effeSl^  and  have  no  apprehenfion 
of  being  difappointed  in  my  expeftation  of 
the  confequence.  But  I  do  not  fee  what 
fhould  make  this  conjundtion  ncceirary,  tiil 
I  difcovcr  that  found  confifts  of  a  vibratory 
jnotion  of  the  air,  and  that  the  air  being  put 
into  this  vibratory  motion  by  theiirft  ftring^ 
communicates  the  faoie  to  the  fecond  by  its 
pulfes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  ftriag 
itfelf  was  made  to  vibrate. 

In  like  manner,  it  was  always  k^owa 
(and  mankind  have  always  aded  on  the  per* 
fuafiop)  that  refpiration  is meceiTary  to  ani- 
mal life,  and  that  air  frequently  breathed, 
&c,  is  fatal  to  it,  though  it  is  only  of  Jate 
that  we  have  difcovered.  the  connexion  of 
thofe  effed:s  with  the  caufe.  In  due  time 
we  may  difcover  the  caufe  of  tbisr.caufe^ 

The  idea  annexed  to  the  tern?  caufi^  or 
jiecejjary  agency ^  is  not  afimple  idea>  or  v? hat 
could  originally  have  been  formed  in  the 
jiiind  by  the  percieptionof  any  two  other 

ideas» 
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ideas,  as  Mr.  Hume  fcems  to  have  expcdcd 
(and  which  notion  alone  could  fuggeft  any 
diflSculty  in  the  cafe)  but  it  reprcfents  the 
impreffion  left  in  the  mind  by  obferving 
what  is  comnton  to  numberlefs  cafes  iil 
which  there  is  a  cdnftant  conjunftion  of 
appearances  or  events^n  fome  of  which  wc 
are  able  to  fee  the  proximate  caufe  of  the 
cbnjundion,  but  with  refpedl  to  the  reft  wd 
only  prefume  it,  from  the  fimilarity  of  the 
cafes.  Notwithftanding,  therefore,  a  defi- 
nite idea,  correfponding.  to  the  words  caufe 
ox  power  i  does  not  occur  to  the  mind  on  the 
original  comparifon  of  any  two  particular 
.ideas,  the  inference  from  efFe<fts  to  caufcs, 
tvhethcr  Mr.  Hume  will  call  itreafoning 
or  not,  is,  in  many  cafes,  as  fafe  as  any  rea- 
foning  whatever,  fo  that  »o  fceptic  cart 
derive  the  Icaft  advantage  from  this  con- 
fideration. 

The  latter  part  of  this  Eflay  (which  I 
dare  fay  Mr,  Hume  eonfidered  as  the  firft 
in  importance  in  the  whole  work)  contains 
tk  very  imperfedt  and  manifeftly  falfe  account 
of  the  difference  between  belief  and  imagU 
P  2  nation^ 
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teation.  *^  Bdicf,"  he  f^,  p.  82,  ^*  13  no- 
f^  thing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forceable, 
^'  firm,  Acady  CDnception  of  an  object,  than 
^^  what  the  \m2tp2asxuya  alone  is  ever  able 
^'  to  attain.  '*  And  to  acconut  for  this  man'- 
uer  <xf  conc^kion,  he  fays,  that  whenever 
^Tc  are  led  fmm  one  Ilea  xa  another,  by  the 
COPncxibn  t>^  rejemi^lance^  or  ctmtigiuty^  and 
thepcforet  probably,  by  that  oicaufatsnn  too, 
9¥e  at  the  fanne  tscae  get  a  fironger  concep<* 
tk>n  of  it  than  we  (hoold  otherwile  attain* 
Unable  to  account  for  this,  he  afcribes  the 
hOi  to  aa  ixftiuS  vf  nature^  But  he  might 
jdfl:  as  i^eU  have  done  urbat  Drs.  Reid, 
Seattie,  and  Ofwald,  did  afterwards,  viz. 
afcTibe  the  fcntin«nt  di  ^n&ef  Mfdf^  as  well 
as  that  which  is  ft^xt. tauft  of  helief^  aoan  ar-> 
bitrary  in&ind  of  nature. 

fn  r^ality^  nothing  can  be  nacre  evidently 
falfe  than  what  he  here  fuppofes.  For  how 
ofte^i  dccsit  happen  that  we  are  more  afie(!^-» 
^  by  a  reppefematioa  of  fi^itious  diftfefs, 
in  a  nov^4,  kut  on  the  dieatre,  thaa  by  in«- 
ftances  of  real  diilrefe  in  common  life.  It 
is  true  that,  seUrh  fariius^  reality  makes  a 

fironger 
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ftrongcr  imprcffion  th^m  Jt^ion-,  aod,  there- 
fore, when  an  imprcffion  is,  by  artificial 
means,  made  ftronger  than  ufuali  it  fbrno- 
times  imppfes  upon  us  for  truth.  But  the 
idea  annexed  to  the  word  truth  is  of  a  very 
cooiplex  nature,  and  ia  the  imprcffion  that 
is  left  in  the  mind  by  thoufands  cf  cafes  in 
which  real  exijlence  has  been  difcriminated 
from  that  which  has  none. 

A  child  hears  a  tale  of  dif^refs,  and  having 
always  had  the  truth  told  him,  he,  of  courfe, 
believes  ir,  and  according  to  his  previoufty 
acqtLired  fcnfibility,  is  affedted  with  it ;  but 
he  inquires  farther,  and  Ends  that  he  has 
been  impofed  upx>i:i.  Either  no  fuch  perfon 
exiflcd,  or  fuch  and  fuch  things  did  not 
happea  to  him.  He  alfo  reads  tales  of  dif- 
trefs,  &c.  in  books^  but  finds,  by  cotnpar-* 
Ing  them  with  other  books,  and  other  ac- 
counts, they  had  no  exiftence.  From  much 
pbfervation  of  this  kind,  a  complex  idea, 
formed  by  a  number  of  drcumftanc^s^  is 
left  in  the  mitid,  and  to  this  he  gives  the 
name  oi  trutb^zn  idea  .which  he  learns  to 
refpe^t  mor^  dn<)  more  every  day  ^  and  which 
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he  acquires  a  habit  of  ajffixing,  with  all  its 
fecondary  ideas  of  rcfpeca,  with  juftncfs  and 
iciFcdt,  as  he  advances  in  life;  fo  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  firength  of  our  feelings^  or 
imagination,  we  ad:  very  differently,  ac- 
cording as  we  fee  reafon  to  annex  this  idea 
*of  truth  to  a  ftory,  or  not. 

Mr.  Hume  fays,  p.  90,  ^*  When  a  fword  is 
•^levelled  at  mybreaft,  docs  not  the  idea  of 
'*  wounds  and  pains  ftrike  me  more  ftrongly 
*'  than  when  a  glafs  of  wine  is  prefented  to 
**  me,  even  though,  by  accident,  this  idea 
^'  (hould  occur  after  the  appearance  of  the 
'*  latter  objeft/'  But  let  an  executioner, 
whom  he  believes  to  have  a  gommifiion  to 
run  a  fword  through  his  body,  be  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  him,  and 
thopgh  there  be  neither  a  fword,  nor  the 
figure  of  a  fword  near  him,  he  would,  I 
doubt  not,  by  only  thinking  of  a  fword,  in 
thofe  circumftances,  feel  very  differently, 
4nd  more  ftrongly,  than  if  he  fliould  take 
a  real  fword  in\bis  own  hand,  and  hold  the 
point  of  it  to  hi$  naked  breaft,  when  he 
\iZ^  np  appreljeniipn  of  gny  de^^n  to  hu? t 
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himfelf  with  it.  But  how  does  this  tally 
with  Mr.  Hume's  account  of  the  difference 
between  belief  and  fidtion  ? 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Hume  had  no  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  affociation  in 
the  human  mind,  by  means  of  which  a 
fingleidca  may confift  of  thoufands  of  parts, 
teing  a  miniature  of  numberlefs  trains  of 
ideas ^  and  of  Whole  fucceffivey?^/^j  ofmind^ 
and  yet  be  perfectly  diftincft  from  other 
ideas,  confifting  of  as  many  parts,  every  fuch 
complex  idea  retaining  its  feparate  charac- 
ter and  powers.  The  very  names  of  per- 
fons  famous  in  biftory  excite  in  our  minds 
an  epitome  of  all  that  we  know  concerning 
them^  the  particulars  of  which  we  may 
have  forgotten.  How  complex  alfo  arc 
the  ideas  belonging  to  words  expreffive  of 
national  cujlomsy  ranks,  and  ofders  of  men^ 
which,  however,  when  pronounced  eVer  fo 
flightjy,  ,excite  ideas  perfeftly  diftind  from 
^ch  other,  as -much  as  thofe  denoting  the 
moft  fimple  ideas;  * 
•  Now  the  ideas  of  caufe;  tffeSL,  reafon,  in^ 
Jiin&y  probability,  contingency^  truth,  falfe-^ 

P  4  hood^ 
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^0")^^  &CC.  &c.  &e.  are  of  this  natilfe,  ra-? 
jquirjrrg  4cfinitions  of  foipe  extent ;  and  the 
ideas  they  in  faift  excite  are  aniniatures  of 
xnuch  nitprfS  than  eptefs  imp  the  fhorteft  pof- 
fibk  defcripjion  of  theni  j  for  they  tvcra 
not  attained  in  that  iliannef  j  and  yet  alj 
^he  part$  pcrfe£tly  coalcfcc,  and  forpi  dtftin(St 
and  permanent  ideas.  I  have  endeavoured 
io  give  fariie  account  of  this  bufintfs  in  tha 
third  of  the  Effhys  prefixed  H  my  edittoii  of  ' 
Hartleys  thury  q/  tbf  mirid.  , 

Mr.  Hpme,  in  his  fixth  EiTay^  p.  94^  fay5 
that  f *  the  fentimcnt  of  beliel*  is  btgottea 
f*  in  the  mind  by  an  iftd^^pHcabb  e&ntri* 
**  vance  of  nature.  Let  any  one  try^^*  be 
faysi^  p*  97>  '*  to  ^ccot|nt  for  this  Qperatiat^ 
f  ^  of  the  mind  upon  arty  received  fyftem  of 
?*  phiJdfophy,  gind  he  will  be  fenfible  6f  the 
f  difflcplty.''  On  tljc  fyftem  of  Hi^tley 
there  if  up  difficulty  in  it  at  all* 

Irt  the  feventh  Efiay^  i>h  Power ^  hfcdnly 
tnore  pfrrticdUrly  infift$  upon  it#  that  W(9 
knovv  of  np  cpnnexion  between  the  ideft  of 
^y  caufe  and  that  of  anjr  effedi  tfeoagb  wp  * 
fuppofe  there  is  forae  coi^ne^ioh*    Of  this . 

I  hayg 
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I  have  given,  I  prefumey  a  fofiicient  account 
;rl  ready. 

In  his  eighth  Effay,  on  Liberty  and  Ne^ 
ieffiiyf  he  very  clearly  illuftrates  foiiie  of  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  NecciBty  j  but  not 
having  any  cemprehenfion  of  the  great 
Jyfiemf  of  which  that  do€trine  is  a  part^  he^ 
without  the  leaft  reafon,  and  without  the 
ieail  concern,  abandons  it  to  the  moil 
jSiocking  iibmoral  confequonces.  Whereas^ 
ifx  reality,  nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the 
moft  fublim?  fentimpnts  of  virtue,  in  all 
its  branches,  9s  I  have  0iewn  at  large  in  my 
fUuJlrations  of  that  doSirine^ 

His  ninth  Effiiy,  en  the  Reafon  of  Animals^ 
contains  very  little  indeed.  He  only  aflerts, 
p.  1691  that  H  it  is  cuftom  alone  that  eh« 
^^  g&ges  animals^  from  every  objed:  that 
''  ftrikes  their  fenfdSt  ^  infer  its  ufual  at-^ 
^<  tendafiti  and  carries  their  imaginations 
V  from  th6  appearance  of  one  to  conceive 
^^  the  other,  in  that  ftrong  and  lively  min* 
^*  ner  which  wedenominMe  belief/'  This, 
m%W  ta  ^l^f  any  better  account  oU  hcf 

calU 
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calls  inJlinSi^  and  fays,  that  man  avoids  fire 
by  Inftindt  alfo.  Whereas,  if  by  inftindk  be 
meant  any  th'injg;  different  from  the  affpcia- 
tion  of  ideas  (which  certainly  were  not  born 
with  us)  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  fad. 
A  child  knows  nothing  of  a  dread  of  fire, 
but  acquires  it  in  confequcncc  of  the  fen- 
fation  of  pain  from  it.  He  can  even  hardly 
be  prevented  froni  putting  his  finger  into 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  ,  How  Mr.  Humo 
could  reconcile  this  well-known  fadt  with 
a  proper  inJiinStwe  dread  of  fire  ^  is  not  cafy  to 

fey. 

The  tenth  Eflay,'  on  .Miracles^  is  in-^ 
tended  to  fupport  a  principle,  according  to 
which  the  rektiou  of  no  appearance  what- 
ever, not  evidently  fimijar  to  former  ap- 
pearances, can  be  ..credible  ^  a  principle 
which  we  fee  refuted  every  day  in  experi- 
mental philofophy,  and  which  nothings 
could  have  given  the  leaft  countenance  to, 
or  have  intitled  to  any  confideration,  but  its 
affeding  the  credit' of  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures..  On  this  account  it  has 
^  been 
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been  refuted  by  many  perfons,  and  1  have 
confidered  it  in  my  Injlitutes  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion. 

-  The  eleventh  Eflay,  on  a  particular  Provi^ 
dence  and  a  future  State^  I  have  examined  in 
tny  tenth  Letter. 

In  his  twelfth  Eflay,  Mr.  Hume  maintains 
that  **  becaufe  all  we  know  of  any  objed:  Js 
'•  the  idea  of  it  in  our  minds,  we  can  never 
**  prove,"  p.  241,  ^'  that  thofe  ideas,  or  per- 
^*  ceptions,  may  not  arife  from  the  energy  of 
^*  the  mind  itfelf,  or  from  the  fuggeftion  of 
^*  fome  invifible  or  unknown  fpirit,  or  fome 
**  other  caufc  ftill  more  unknown  to  us/'  and 
that  the  fuppofition  of  a  connexion  between 
thofe  perceptions  of  the  mind  and  external 
objedls  is  without  any  foundation  in  reafon- 
ing ;  not  confidering  that  we  have  juft  the 
fame  reafon  for  believing  the  exiftence  of 
external  objeds,  that  we  have  for  the  truth 
ipf  the  Copernican  fyftem.  They  are  the 
eqfieft  hypotbefes  for  acknowledged  faSs^  as  I 
have  fhewn  at  large  in  the  IntroduSlion  to  my 
Examination  of  the  writings  of  Drs.  Reid^ 
^eattie^  ^nd  Ofwald, 
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Hlf  obfcrvatio0,  p*  243,  that  all  fenfihk 
qualities ^  and,  therefore,  that  extenfion  itfelf, 
is  in  the  mind,  and  not  without  o^,  is  trifling. 
He  fflight  as  well  have  faid,  that  bccanfe 
jQund  is  a  thing  formed  within  a  muiical  in- 
ftrument,  and  not  without  it,  there  is  nothing 
without  it  that  produces  the  fcmnA. 

To  his  objeftion  to  the  infinite  divifibility 
of  matter,  p*  246,  to  fome  angles  being  infi- 
nitely lefs  than  others,  and  thofe  again  di- 
vifible  ad  infinitum j  which  he  allows  to  be 
dcmonjlrable,  and  yet  fays,  is  big  with  cmtra^ 
diSlu^n  and  abfurdity^  at  the  flime  time  that 
he  acknowledges  that  "  nothing  can  bcmore 
♦*  fceptical,  or  more  full  of  doubt  and  hefita- 
'*  tion,  than  this  fccpticifm  itfelf/'  I  furcly 
need  fay  nothing.  This  does  not  amount  to 
fo  much  as  a  fceptical  folution  of  a  fceptical 
doubt.  It  may  rather  be  called  tb^  fceptical 
tropofal  of  a  fceptical  doubts 

In  the  conclufion  of  this  laft  EiTay,  we 
find  the  outline  of  all  the  fccpticifm  of  his^ 
pofthumoud  work,  with  the  fame  paltry  co^ 
ver,  VIZ.  that  **  all  reafoning  from  the  rela* 
♦*  tipn  of  caufe  and  efF^ft  i$  founded  on  % 
z  ^'  certaia 
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*'  certain  inftin<fl  of  our  nature,  and  may  be 
**  fallacious  and  dciscitful,"  p.  z^t,  that 
**  we  can  never  fatisfy  ourfelyes  concerning 
"  any  determinatioa  we  may  form  with  re* 
"  gard  to  the  origin  of  worlds,  and  the  dtua- 
*♦  tion  of  nature  from  and  to  eternity  i'  p. 
«55,  that  "  divinity  or  theology,"  pu  209, 

as  it  proves  the  exifteioce  of  a  deity,  &c. 

has  a  foundation  in  r eafoning,  ib  far  as  it 

is  fitpportod  by  experience"  (which  fup^ 
port  in  a  former  Effay  he  ahfotutely  denies 
it  to  hayc)  **  but  that  its  bcft  and  naoft 
**  XdUd  ibuhdatioo  is  faitb  and  .divine  rcyc^ 
"lation." 

la  the  fitA  of  thefe  £%5.  Mr,  Uumc  had 
iaid,  "  Wciave,  in  thefe  Eflay«,  attempted 
**  to  throw  forac  li^  upon  fiit5e<a5,  irom 
5*  which  UBttcctaonty  has  hitherto  detenrcd 
**  the  Awfe,  -auad  obfcurity  the  ignorant." 
How  very  fmall  is  the  light  that  he  has 
thrown^  and  mixed  with  how  jniich  darkoefs, 
I  need  not  repeat.  **  Happy,"  %s  he,  p.  \  8, 
**  if  we  can  nnite  the  different  fpecics  of 
**  pfai^oiophy,  by  reconciling  profound  in-* 
**  q«i^  with  deamefs,  aud  truth  with  no- 

"  velty ; 
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^*  velty ;  and  ilill  more  happy,  if  reafonin^ 
f^  in  this  eafy .  manner^  we  can  undermind 
?*  the  foundation  of  an  abftrufe  philofophy,! 
**  which  feems  to  have  ferved  hitherto  only 
^*  as  a  flielter  to  fuperftition,  and  a  cover  to' 
5*  abfurdity  and  error." 
.  Now  I  neither  fee  the  profundity^  nor  the 
cledrnefs  of  his  reafoning,  except  in  things 
with  refpcd:  to  which  he  is  far  from  being 
c?n^i/7^/,  notwithftanding  his  advantage  of  a 
command  of  language^  and  a  great  power  of 

'  perfpicuity,  where  his  argument  would  admit 
of  it;  -  'As  to  the  abftrufe  philofophy  which  he 
meant  to  undermine,  it  could  be  nothing 

.  but  the  doftrine  of  certainty f:  and  a  fteady 
perfuafion  concerning  trutbi  and  efpecially 
the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  -; 
and  what  kind  of  a  mind  muft  that  manr 
have  had,  to  whom  this  could  give  any  fa- 
tfsfaftion  I 

.  All  men  by  no  means  judge  of  the  value 
of  publications  by  the  fame  tules  with  Mri 
Hume,  or  perhaps  his  own  Eflays  would  be 
in  more  danger  than  he  himfelf  imagined; 
*>  When  we  rua  over  libraries,  perfuaded  of 

•*  thofe 
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**  thofe  principles,"  fays  h^,  p.  259,  **  what 
**  havock  muft  wc  make  ?  If  we  take  in 
**  hand  any  volume  of  Divinity,  or  School 
*•  Metaphyfics,  for  inftance,  let  us  aik.  Does 
**  it  contain  any  abftrad:  r^fonings  concern- 
*'  ing  quantity  or  number  ?  No.  Does  it 
*^  contain  any  experimental  reafonings  con- 
"  cerning  matter  of  faft,  or  exiftence  i  No. 
'•Commit  it  then  to  the  flames.  For  it  can 
**.  contain  nothing  then  but  fophiflry  and  il- 
'*  lufion."  It  is  happy  for  us  all,  that  we 
arc  not  judges  for  one  another  in  thefe  cafes, 
but  that  a  wife  providence  over-rules  all 
things.  The  fcriptures  were  certainly  not 
meant  to  come  under  either  of  Mr.  Hume^ 
characters  oi  books  to  be/avedfrom  thejiames. 

In  the  preceding  obferyations,  I  think  I 
have  defcanted  upon  every  thing  of  Mr. 
Hume's,  in  which  it  can  be  pretended,  or  in 
which  he  himfelf  would  have  pretended,  that 
he  had  made,  any  advances  in  the  knowledge 
'  of  the  human  mind.  I  need  not  now  fay  how 
inconfiderable  thofe  advances  were.  All 
.that  he  has  obfervcd  relates  to  the  power  of 
affociatioo,   and  his  ideas  on  that  fubjed 

were 
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W€re  much  confined,  going  very  little^  if  in- 
.deed,  on  the  whole,  any  thing  at  ail,  beyond 
thoif  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  others  who  had 
preceded  hini. 

Mr.  Hume  had  not  even  a  glimpfe  of 
rrh^t  was  at  the  ianie  time  executing  by  Dr. 
Htrtkj*  who,  in  an  immenfe  work,  of  won- 
jderful  comprehenfion  and  accuracy,  has  de- 
t)3PoflTat£d,  that  this  fingfe  principle  of  ^• 
XMfm  i$  ihfi  great  hw  of  the  hunisw  mind, 
and  that  all  thpfe  which  Mr  Hume,  as  well 
as  other«^  had  coniiderediis  ifidepehdsnt  factd^ 
//i-j,  ace  fuercly different  ^^if,  ov  fnodifieatUus 
jo£  it ;  that  memory,  imuginatim^  judgment f 
the  wiil,  zxA  idsatpaffijQns^  have  the  fame,  aod 
no  other  origin  j  io  ihat  ^  means  of  thie 
PGie  pjoperty,  and  thecirc-iuaa^nces  in  which 
we  arp  pkus:ed«  we  aU  of  us  qsxsa  to  beereiy 
lht»gj;hat  w^arie^ 

.  Jq  his  Evquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Mpnais^  Mr.  Hume  very  weliilkftcates  what 
i  fancy  he  hi^aiufdtf  wx)uld  not  preHiead  to  h^ 
iffffiVj  thimgh,  i  believe,  it  had  not  been  fuffi*- 
.t>iQntJy  iittended  to  by  Metaphyfictans,  viz. 
iitat  ^^  utility  is  the  foundation  of  Viitue/* 

and 
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and  this  being  the  moft  confiderable  and  the 
moft  elaborate  work  of  Mr*  Hume's,  I  have 
referred  to  it  as  a  fpecimeni  of  analytical 
reafoning,  in  my  Le&ures  on  Critici/m. 
But  in   this  work   Mr.    Hume   refers  the 

'  pleziingjeelifjgs,  annexed  to  the  perception  of 
virtue,  to  an  inJtinSl  of,  nature^  confeilcdly 
unable  to  trace  them  any  farther.  **  Jt  is 
**  needlefs,"  he  fays,  p.  85,  **  to  pu(h  our 
**  refearches  (b  far  as  to  afk  why  we  have 
"  humanity,  or  a  fellow-feeling  with  others. 
>*  It  is  fufficient  that  this  is  experienced  to 
"  be  a  principle  in  hujman  nature.  We  muft 
'*  Hop  fbme where  in  our  examination  of 
^*  caufes,  and  there  are  in  every  fcience  fome 
**  general  principles  beyond  which  we  can- 

'  •'  not  hope  to  find  any  principle  more  gtnt-* 
*'  ral."  Dr.  Hartley,  however,  not  refting 
where  Mr.  Hume  did,  has,  with  wonderful 
fagacity,  difcovered  the  origin  of  benevo- 
lence, of  the  moral  fenfe,  and  of  every  other 
principle  before  thought  to  be  inJiinSiive, 
(hewing  how  they  are  derived  from  afTocia- 
tion>  affeding  us  in  our  infant  ftate,  land  as 

Q^  we 
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we  advance  in  life;  and  he  has  fhewn 
the  diverfity  that  we  find  in  human  af* 
fedions  to  arife  from  a  diverfity  of  in- 
fluences^ operating  on  us  in  the  fame  general 
manner. 

In  this  work,  Mr.  Hume  clafles  bumiUiy 
among  the  vices ^  with  no  other  view,  that  I 
can  perceive,  but  to  (hew  his  contempt  for 
the  chriftian  fyftem,  in  which  it  makes  a 
principal  figure,  as  a  virtue.     And  he  has 
wholly  overlooked  all  the  virtues  of  the  de^ 
*i>otwnal  kindj   when,   in  fad^  they  may  be 
fliewn,  by  arguments  independent  of  the  pe- 
culiar dod:rines  of  revelation,  to  be,  in  their 
own  nature,  the  mofl  truly  valuable j  as  well 
as  the  moHfublime  of  all  others,  and  to  form 
what  may  be  called  the  key-Jlone  of  every  < 
truly  great  and  heroic  charadter.     Without 
the  virtues  of  this  clafs.  (though  Dr.  Smith 
confidcrs  Mr.  Hume  as  "  approaching  as 
"  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfedly  wife  and 
-**  virtuous   man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of 
-♦*  human  frailty  will  permit")  his  charadcr 
muft  have  been  as  imperfedl  as'  his  views 

,  (looking 
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(looking  Co  nothing  be;^nd  the  grive)  were 
narrow. 

I  have  thus  given  you  my  reafons,  as 
briefly  as  I  well  could,  for  placing  Mr.  Hume 
£0  low  as  I  do  in  the  clafs  of  metapb^cal 
writers^  or  moral  philofophers.  As  to  Natural 
Pbilofopby^  or  Mathematics,  I  never  heard 
that  he  had  any  pretenfions  to  merit ;  and  of 
that  which  constitutes  an  bijiorian^  you  will 
not,  I  imagine,  think  that  much  remains  to 
him,  befides  that  of  a  pleajing  compiler^  after 
reading  Dr.  Towers's  judicious  Remarks  on 
his  Hijiory  of  England.  His  Mifcellaneous 
and  Political  Effiys  always  pleafed  me,  b\lt 
they  by  no  means  entitle  him  to  xhtfirjlrank 
among  writers  of  either  clafs.  As  to  his 
*  fy^^y  notwithftanding  its  excellence  in  fome 
refpeils,  I  have  (hewn  in  my  Englijh  Gram-^ 
mar  (and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  Mr. 
Hume's  own  fatisfadion)  that  he  has  de- 
parted farther  from  the  true  idiom  of  the 
Englifh  language,  than  perhaps  any  other 
writer  of  note  in  the  prefent  age. 

Submitting  all  my  obfervations  to  your 

own  judgment,   and  fincerely  wiftiing  the 

Qjt  happieft 


aif 
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bappieft  iflue  to  your  laudable  purfuit  of 
truths  I  remain. 


Dear  Sir, 


Your  very  humble  Servant^ 


J.     t>RIESTLEY, 


Calhi^  Mat$hn  1780. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  Ul^BELI^VEH, 

IN   ANSWER   TO 

Mr.  WILLIAM    HAMMON. 


PREFACE. 

IT  is  certainly  to  be  wi(faed  that  every 
pf^an  was  at  full  liberty,  not  only  to 
publiih  his  real  opinions  on  any  fubje^ 
whatever,  but  alfo  to  urge  them  with  the 
greateft  force,  and  to  recommend  them  by 
the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  he  can  pro- 
duce in  fupport  of  them.  No  lover  of  truth 
will  wifli  to  (land  on  any  other  ground. 
For  my  own  part,  I  rejoice  that  a  profejfed 

%.3  ^f^^^ft 
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atbeift  has  thought  proper  to  ftand  forth 
in  defence  of  his  principles,  though  it  is 
not  with  all  the  confident  boldnefs  that 
may  be  expeded  from  one  who  believes  in 
a  God,  a  providence,  and  a  future  ftate.  I 
myfelf  have  no  opinions  that  I  wifh  to 
ihelter  behind  any  authority  whatever  ;  and 
ihould  rejoice  to  fee  the  time  (and  that 
time,  I  doubt  not,  as  the  world  improves 
in  wifdom»  will  come)  when  the  civil 
powers  will  relieve  themfclves  from  the 
attention  they  have  hitherto  given  to  all 
matters  of  fpeculation,  and  religion  amongft 
the  reft;  an  attention  which  has  proved 
fo  embarraffing  to  the  governors,  and  fo 
diftreffing  to  the  governed  ;  and  when  no 
more  countenance  will  be  given  to  any 
particular  mode  of  religion^  than  is  given 
to  particular  modes  of  medicine^  or  of  fhi^ 
lofophy. 

Individuals  are  much  better  fituated  for 
providing  for  tbemfelves,  in  this  refped,  than 
any  reprefentatives  can  do  for  them ;  and 
the  religion  that  men  would  voluntarily 
adopt  for  themfelves  would  make  them  the 

beft 
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beft  fubjcfas  to  any  gowrnment,  and  cfpe- 
cially  to  one  that  fhould  allow  theai  all, 
without  diftinftion,  this  perfcft  and  equal 
liberty.  This  would  be  an  attachment 
xi^uch  ftronger,  and  more  valuable,  than  any 
that  can  be  fecured  by  hirCj  as  is  that  of  the 
members  ojf  an  cftablifticd  church.  How- 
ever, till  nations  get  wifdom,  individuals 
muft  bear  with  their  folly,  and  endeavour 
to  inftrudt  them^  and  this  is  moft  efFec- 
tually  done,  by  the  explicit  avowal,  and  the 
fearlefs  defence,  of  whatever  we  apprehend 
to' be  true,  and  to  be  conducive  to  the  good 
of  fociety  and  of  mankind. 

That  qur  readers  may  form  a  juft  idea 
of  the  fubjcd  of  the  prefent  controverfy, 
it  may  be  proper  to  inform  them,  that  Mr. 
Hammon,  though  a  declared  atheift,  is  far 
from  afferting,  with  the  Epicureans  of  old, 
and  the  generality  of  atheifts  before  him, 
that  there  are  no  marks  of  defign  in  the 
vifible  univerfe.  Befides  what  I  have 
quoted  from  him  in  the  courfe  of  thelfe 
Letters,  he  confiders  it  as  undeniably  true 
(p.  4.)  that  •*  atoms  cannot  be  arranged  in 
Qj.         ^  a  man- 
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•'  a  ihanner  cxpreflive  of  the  moft  exquifite 
^*  deiign,  without  competent  intelligence 
**  having  exifted  fomewhcre/' 

He  fays  farther  {Prefatory  Addrefs^  p,  28) 
The  ^*vu  ndtura^  the  perpetual  induftry, 
"  intelligence,  and  provifion  of  nature,  mull 
"  be  apparent  to  all  who  fee,  feel,  or  think. 
**  I  mean  to  diftinguifh  this  adive,  intelli* 
•*  gent,  and  defigning  principle,  inherent 
**  as  much  in  matter,  as  the  properties  of 
**  gravity,  or^  any  elailic,  attraftive,  or  re- 
"  pulfivc  power,  from  any  extraneous  fo* 
^*  reign  force  and  defign,  in  an  invifiblc 
<*  agent)  fupreme,  though  hidden  lord,  and 
"  mailer  over  all  efFedts  and  appearances 
'*  that  prefent  themfclvss  to  us  in  the  courfc 
**  of  nature.  The  laft  fuppofition  makes 
^'  the  univcrfe,  and  all  other  organised 
**  matter,  a  machine,  made  or  contrived  by 
**  the  arbitrary  will  of  another  beiag,^  which 
**  other  being  is  called  God-,  and  my  theory 
^^  makes  a  God  of  this  univerfe,  or  admits 
y  no  other  God^.  or  defigning  principle, 
"  than  matter  itfelf,  and  its  various  orga^ 
"  nizations/* 

Such 
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Such  is  the  fair  ftatc  of  this  controverfy. 
It  is  my  bufincfs,  therefore,  to  ftiew,  in 
the  firfl  place,  that  the  vifiblc  univerfe  is 
.  not,  and  cannot  be,  that  uncaufed  beings 
r)  which  Mr.  Hammon  fupppfcs  i  and  fo- 
condly,  that  the  feat  of  that  intelligence^ 
which  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  uni- 
verfe, cannot  be  in  the  vifible  uniyerfe  itfelf, 
but  muft  refide  in,  and  belong  to,  fome 
being  diftirifl:  from  it.  One  of  thefe  hy- 
pothcfcs  muft  be  true  j  for  a  third  cannot 
be  imagined.  ^ 

Thefe,  then,  arc  the  principal  fubjefts  of 
the  following  Letters.  But  I  have  alfo 
taken  fome  notice  of  what  Mr.  Hammon 
has  obferved  with  refpcd  to  the  moral  atr 
tributes  of  the  deity,  the  moral,  influence 
of  religion,  and  other  fubjedts  of  a  mifcel* 
Janeous  nature. 

Mr.  Hammon  is  alfo  fo  far  from  repro- 
bating, as  other  atheifts  have  done,  the  idea 
of  a  future  life,  that  he  not  only  confiders 
it  as  defirable,  but  even  as  not  impoflible, 
or  incredible.  For  he  places  it  among  the 
things  inadmijjibk   ^nd  i?:concliffive  (p.  \o) 

that 
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that  *'  an  athcift  believes  himfclf  to  be  at 
**  his  death  for  ever  excluded  from  return- 
*^  ing  life/' 

Atheifm^  fo  qualified,  certainly  lofes  much 
of  the  horror  with  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  regarded,  and  affords  room  to  hope 
that  it  will  foon  give  place  to  the  fyftem 
which  gives  us  the  fulleft  and  moft  fatif* 
fadory  affurance  of  ihM  future  life^  to  which 
Mr.  Hammon  looks  with  defire^  and,  feem- 
ingly,  not  without  fome  degree  of  hope. 
This  certainly  ought  to  be  a  motive  with 
the  world  to  give  him  a  patient  hearing ; 
they  have  fo  much  reafon  to  expe&  a  fa« 
vourable  iffue  to  the  debate.  What  occa-* 
fion  can  there  be  for  terror^  or  violence  oi zny 
kind,  when  there  is  fo  little  reafon  to  dif- 
truft  the  natural  power  of  truth.  If  I  fail, 
let  abler  champions  be  called  in ;  but  let 
atheifm  triumph  rather  than  religion,  by 
the  help  of  force. 

To  conclude  this  preface  with  enforc- 
ing the  fentiments  with  which  it  began : 
let  thofe  weak  chriftians,  who  arc  for  cal- 
ling in  the  aid  of  the  magiflrate  to  fupprefs 

hereiy 
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herefy,  learn  to  rcfpcft  their  religion  more, 
and  not  adl  the  part  of  the  moles  (in  the  ex- 
cellent comparifon  made  ufe  of  by  a  worthy 
baronet,  in  the  late  debate  on  the  Diflen- 
ters  bill)  who  thought  that  the  mountain, 
at  the  foot  of  which  they  were  at  work,  was 
in  danger  of  falling,  and  confulted  how  to 
provide  fome  better  foundation  for  it.  Let 
them  be  affured,  that  its  own  natural  bafis^ 
is  abundantly  fufficient  for  its  fupport. 

If  this  comparifon  docs  not  ftrike  them, 
let  them  confidcr  the  inftruflivc  fable  of 
the  horfe  and  the  fiag.  What  the  horfe  loft 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  man,  is  but 
a  , faint  emblem  of  what  chriftianity  has 
loft,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  magff- 
trate. — They  have  both  of  them,  by  this 
means,  got  majiers^  who,  on  all  occafions, 
make  ufe  of  them  for  their  own  purpofcs, 
without  any  regard  to  them. 

This  I  now  urge  in  favour  of  my  advcr- 
fary;  but  it  is  language  that  I  n)ay  have 
learned  from  ftanding  in  the  fame  predica- ' 
ment  myfelf.     For,   as  I  have  obferved  in 
^;he  courfe  of  thefe  Letters,  if  the  laws  of 

this 
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this  country  were  ftriSly  executed,  we 
fhould  both  be  involved  in  the  fame  fate,  ' 
And,  perhaps,  while  my  antagonift  and 
myfelf,  like  themoufe  and  the  Jrogy  are  af* 
faulting  each  other  with  our  weapons  of 
pointed  ftraw,  the  great  eagle  of  chii power 
may  feize  upon  us  both,  and  crufli  us^  with- 
out diftindion,  and  without  mercy. 

I  make  no  apology  for  making  no  dif-* 
ference  between  the  author  of  tht* Prefatory 
Addrefs^  and  the  body  of  the  work  to  which 
I  am  replying,  as  Mr,  Hammon,  the  writer 
of  the  former,  approves  of,  and  adopts  the 
latter ;  and  to  have  diftinguifhed  them 
from  one  another  would  have  been  rather 
embarraffing.  All  the  Letters  are  addreflcd 
p  Mr.  Hammon, 
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LETTER        h 

Of  Mr.  H  A  M  M  o  n'j  Ffy)fejfi$ns  and  Con^ 
du£l,  C^c. 

Sir, 

WH  E  N  I  wrote  my  Letters  to  a 
philofophtcal  Unbeliever^  I  certainly 
ivifhed  that  fomc  pcrfon  of  that  charaSer 
t^ould  calmly  and  ferioufly  difcufs  the'  ar- 
guments which  I  there  advanced ,  for  the 
belief -of  a  Oed  and  a  benevolent  providence^ 
and  give  me  an  opportunity  of  perceiving 
what  it  was  chat  really  tletermined  his  mind 
to  a  conclufion  fo  different  from  my  own  \ 
tibough  I  did  not)  as   you  feem  to  have 

imagined. 
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imagined,  undertake  to  anfwer  all  the  ob- 
jcdions  that  might,  be  made  to  what  I  had 
advanced  on  the  fubjed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, fomething  fo  peculiar  in  your  An- 
fwer, that  I  have  thought  proper  to  take 
notice  of  it,  and  on  that  account  to  add  a 
few  more  Letters  to  thofe  that  I  published 
before. ""   , 

There  is  a  great  appearance  of  ingenvouf^ 
nej$^  and  alfo  of  courage^  in  your  condud, 
which  does  you  honour;  and  inthis  coun- 
try, and  in  thefe  times,  I  am  coafident  it 
will  not  bring  you  into  any  inconvenience. 
You  fay  (^Advertijement^  P-  8)  that  you  will 
be  looked  on  as  **  a  miracle  of  hardinefs, 
'*  for  daring,  to  put  ypur  name  to  \yhat  you 
•*  have  pujblifljed/'  And  whereas,  fome 
have  doubted,  whether  there  ever  was  fuclx 
a  perfon  a$  a  proper  atheiil,  you  fay  (Pr^- 
Jatcry  Addrefs^  p,  17.)  *♦  To  put  that  out 
^*  of.  all  manner  of  doubt,  I  do  declare 
••  that,  upon  my  botfiour,  I  am  one*  Be  it^^ 
•' thcrcfoire,  for  the  future  reiaMrmbcFcd^ 
'*  that  IB  London,  ie  the  kingdom  of  Eng^ 
^'  land^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Qne  thou« 

2  ''  faad 
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**  fand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-one,  a 
**  man  hath  publicly  declared  himfelf  an 
^^  Atheift."  You  even  profefs  your  rcadi- 
nefs  (ib.  p.  21.)  to  fufFcr  martyrdom  in  this 
caufe,  and  to  glory  in  it. 

You  muft  allow  me,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  I  have  not  found  in  your  condudl  that 
perfeft  ingcnuoufnefs  and  courage  to  which 
you  pretend.  You  charge  me  with  fending 
no  anfwer  to  the  Letter  which  you  have 
publiflicd  in  your  poftfcripty  or  **  none  that 
**  ever  came  to  your  hand."  But  whether 
this  was  my  fault  or  yours^  let  our  readers 
judge  from  the  following  fafts.  That  let- 
ter I  received  (only  dated  September  23d,  and 
not  Oftober  the  23d,  1781)  on  the  25th 
of  September ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the 
fame  month,  I  fent  the  following  anfwer ; 
addrefled,  according  to  your  own  fubfcrip- 
tion,  to  Mr.  William  Hammon^  jun.  Liver-* 
pool:  The  poft-mark  alfo  of  your  letter,  was 
Liverpool. 

Sir, 
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S   I   R^ 

t  SriALL  be  very  Happy  to  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  make  you  perfeftly 
eafy,  with  refpeft  to  the  part  you  wifli  to 
take.  But  this  can  only  be  by  giving  you 
iny  real  opinion,  that  you  have  nothing  at 
all  to  fear,  efpecially  if  you  write  with  4^- 
fcency,  as  a  fefious  enquirer  after  truth;  I 
am  myfelf  as  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  this 
country  as  you  can  be ;  and  at  this  day  a  he^ 
retlc  is,  I  fhould  think,  in  more  danger  than 
an  unbeliever. 

If,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  any  pro- 
fccution  (hould  be  undertaken  againft  you,  I 
can  promifc  the  moft  earneft  interpofition  of 
myfelf  and  my  friends  in  your  favour ;  but 
•farther  than  this,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to 
engage  myfelf, 

I  do  not  recolledt  that  I  have  any  where 
undertaken  to  anfwer  all  my  opponents  : 
but  this  is  of  no  confequence.  If  v/hat  you 
.write  be  deemed  worthy  of  an  anfwer,  you 

ne^d 
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fteed  ndt  fear  having  one,  and  from  an  abler 
hand  than  mine. 

Sincerely  wiftiing  you  may  proceed  in 
your  purpofe,  and  meet  with  no  obftrudlion 
in  it^  I  am,    S  i  r. 

Your  very  Jkumble  iervant, 
^\;'emfe^  J-   PRIESTLEY. 

Four  days  after  this  I  received  the  fol- 
'  lowing. 

Rev.  Sir, 

^  I  WROTE  you  a  letter  on  a  philofophi- 
cal  fubjed  this  day  fe'nnight,  fincc  which  I 
have  had  no  anfwer^  I  only  want  now  to 
know  whether  that  letter  reached  you,  and 
whether  you  intend  to  fend  me  any  anfwer, 
ornot.     I  am.    Rev.   Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  and  humble  fervant, 

WILLIAM   HAMMON,  Jvn. 

Liverpool,  September  30,  1781. 

R  The 
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The  poft-mark  of  this  letter  was'  alfo 
Liverpool." 

I  cannot  fay  that  the  tone  of  this  ktter 
was  pleafing  to  me  ^  nor  indeed  is  it  of  a 
piece  with  the  civility  of  the  forn>er  letter; 
befides  that,  the  complaint  contained  in  it 
mujf!:,  upon  the  flighteft  refledtion,  have  ap- 
peared tinreafohable.  For  I  received  your 
letter  on  the  25th,  and  omitting  only  one 
fingle  day,  anfwered  it  on  the  27th;  and 
though  it  was  poflible  that  you  might  have 
received  an  anfwer,  before  the  30th,  it  was 
barely  fo ;  and  allowing  for  common  acci- 
dents, fuch  as  my  being  out  of  the  way,  or 
'  very  particularly  engaged  at  the  time  of  its 
arrival  a:t  my  houfe  (which  is  not  in  Bip- 
mingham,  but  only  near  it)  it  was  not  to  he 
expe<5ted. 

No  perfon,  however,  of  your  name  cou>d 
be  found  in  Liverpool,  though  fcveral  pcr- 
fons,  fome  of  them  my  particular  friends, 
and  at  my  requeft,  made  diligent  enquiry 
concerning  you.  My  own  fetter  was  re- 
turned to  me,  and  it  is  now  at  your  fer- 
vice,  with  the  proper  poft-marks  upon  it, 

2  and 
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and  fliall  be  fent  to  you  without  delay,  if 
you  will  inform  mc  where  it  will  really 
find  you. 

Your  Prefatory  Aidrefs  is  dated  Oxford- 
ilreet,  N^  4181  but  at  that  place  no  fuch 
pejfon  could  be  heard  of.  There  is  alfo  no 
name  of  a  publijber  annexed  to  your  work. 
How  then  can  you  fay,  as  you  do  (ib.  p.  21 ) 
that  you  have  "  ventured  to  fubfcribc  your 
*'  publication  with  your  name,  as  well  as  I 
*•  do  my  Letters,  to  which  your  publica- 
*'  tion  is  an  anfwcr.'*  If  you  enquire  for 
me  at  Birmingham,  as  I  did  for  you  at  Li- 
verpool, I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  rea- 
dily find  me,  and  I  afiure  you  I  fhall  be  very 
glad  to  fee  you  there. 

As  to  your  relkdinefs  to  fuffer  martyr dain 
in  the  caufe  of  athfeifm,  I  hope  you  will 
never  be  put  to  the  trial.  But  you  muft 
allow  me  fo  obierve,  that  this  oftentatious 
profeflion  of  your  courage  before^hand,  to- 
gether with  your  deficiency  in  point  of  m- 
geHUoufnefs  of  mind,  in  the  inftance  above- 
mentioned,  gives  mc  no  expedation  that 
you  would  really  ftand  it. 

R2  You 
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You  feem  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  laws 
of  this  country ;  but  I  know  of  inc^  law  that 
can  afFeft  you,  except  one^  which  equally  af- 
fe<fts  myfelf.  I  mean  the  ad  of  king  Wil- 
liam, .  which  makes  it  blajphemy^  punifli- 
able  by  confifcation  of  goods,  and,  if  per- 
fifted  in,  imprifonment  for  life,  either  to 
deny  that  "  any  of  the  Three  Perfons,  the 
*•  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Spirit,  is  God;  or 
**  to  maintain  that  there  are  more^  Gods 
*'  than  one/*  Of  thefe  three,  I  have  not 
fcrupled,  on  many  occafions,  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  one,  and  the  feparate  exiftence  of 
another ;  fo  that  if  the  law  were  executed, 
I  fhould  fuffer  juft  the  fame  as  you,  who 
deny  the  divinity  of  one  of  them,  and  the 
exiftence  of^the  other  two. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  boaft  of  my 
courage,  though  Ihave  lived  in  the  open 
violation  of  this  law,  even  citing,  it,  and 
cenfuring  it  about  twenty  years;  becaufe  I 
fhould  not  have  ventured  to  walk  at  large, 
as  1  have  done,  and  now  do,  by  ^he  mere 
connivance  of  my  countrymen,  unprotefted 
by  any  law,  if  I  had  not  thought  that  I  had 

fufficient 
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fufficient  rcafons  to  confide  in  their  good- 
will, and  to  prefume  on  th^  improving  fpirit 
of  the  times.  Without  this  fccrct  perfua- 
fion,  if  I  had  publifhcd  at  all  (in  oppoiitioa 
to  an  article  of  faith,  fo  guarded  by  laws 
and  penalties)  it  would  probably  have  been 
without  my  name ;  but  I  think  I  ihould  not 
have  ufed  any  falfe  pretences^  or  have  made  a 
parade  of  courage,  which  1  really  had  not. 
I  hope  you  will  find  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  at  leaft,  have  made  fo  much  pro-* 
grefs  in  that  melioration  of  which  you  profefs 
yoorfelf  to  be  a  believer,  as  that  an  avowed 
jitl^eijl  has  nothing  more  to  fear  than  an 
avowed  Socinian. 

The  religion  that  I  profefs  hath  never 
been  more  than  barely  tolerated  by  the  civil 
power  of  any  country,  and  very  fcldom  fo 
much  as  that.  But  in  this  circumftance  it 
more  refembles  the  kingdom  of  my  mafter, 
which  he  declared  to  be  not  of  this  world. 

I  own  I  am  fo  much  imprefled  by  this 

confideration,  that  I  do  not  wifli  that  my 

religion  may  ever  be  in  any  other  circum- 

ft^nccs,  fo  as  to  receive  any  thing  that  can 

R3      _  be 
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be  called  aid  or  countenance^  from  worldly 
power.  We  have  feen  enough  of  a  pre- 
tended alliance  between  Church  and  State.  It 
has  only  contributed  to  debafe  the  one,  and 
enflave  the  other. 

It  is  alfo  not  perfedly  of  a  piece  with  the 
courage  to  which  you  pretend,  to  endeavour 
to  divert  the  refentment  of  Chrijiians^  by 
intimating,  that  they  are  not  concerned  in 
the  queftion.  You  fay  {Advertifement,  p.  5) 
*'  Revealed  knowledge  is  not  defcanted  up- 
**.  on,  and  therefore  Chriftians  need  take  no 
*'  offence^  Doubts  upon  natural  religion 
<*  have  not  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as 
**  attacks  upon  revelation,  but  rather  "as  cor- 
**.roborations  of  it/*  And  again  (p.  7) 
**  The  religion  eftabliflied  in  this  country  is 
•'  not  the  religion  of  nature,  but  the  reli^ 
•*  gion  of  Mofes  and  of  Jefus,  with  whom 
**  the  writer  has  nothing  to  do.  He  truflrs, 
**  therefore,  he  (hall  hot  be  received  as  a 
**  malevolent  difturber  of  fuch  common 
**  opinions  as  arc  efteemcd  to  keep  in  order 
**  a  fet  of  low  wretches,  fo  inclinable  to  b$ 
*Mawlcfs/' 

All 
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All  this  is  manifeftly  diiingenuous.  Do 
you  really  believe  that  chriftianity  is  not 
afFeded  by  the  belief  or  difbelief  of  a  God  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  divine  miffion  of 
Mofes,  or  of  Chrift,  if  there  be  no  fuch  be- 
,  ing"^as  that  God^  from  whom  they  pretended 
to  be  fent.  You  muft  know  very  well,  that 
they  are  not  fuch  doubts  as  thefe,  thdt  were 
ever  thought  to  be  any  corroboration  x>f  re- 
vealed religion^ 

What  could  it  be  but  timidity^  and  to 
avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  rulmg  powers, 
that  led  you  to  declare  (ibid,  p,  6)  that  you 
have  no  defire  to  make  converts,  and  to  fay 
{^Prefatory  Addrtjs^  ?•  ^5)  ^'  ^  declare  I  am 
•'  rather  pleafed  there  are  fo  few  Atheifts^ 
*'  than  at  all  anxious  to  make  more.  I 
*^  triumph  in  my  fupcrior  light.  I  and  my 
**  friend  arc  fo  proud,  in  our  Angularity  of 
^^  being  atheifts,  that  we  will  hardly  open 
•'  our  lips  in  company,  when  the  queftion 
"  is  ftarted,  for  fear  of  making  converts, 
«*  and  fb  leflening  our  own  enjoyments,  by  a 
"  numerous  dhrifion  of  our  privilege  with 
♦'Others!'* 

R  4  Now 
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Now  I  am  at  a  lofs  how  to  reconcile  this 
either  with  your  publifhing  any  thing  oa 
the  fubjcd,  or  with  the  benevolence  to  which 
you  likewife  pretend  in  this  publication,  as 
*'  an  attempt  {Advertijement^  p.  7)  to  fub- 
**  ftitute  better  foundations  for  morality,*^ 
and  with  the  idea  of  that  debajement  ofmind^ 
which  you  frequently  afcribe  to  the  belief  of 
religion.  If  atheifm  be  a  good  thing,  with  re- 
fpeca  to  yourfelf  and  your  friends,  why  fliould 
it  not  be  ecjually  good  with  refped  to  others, 
and  from  what  good  principle  can  you  wife 
to  confine  the  benefit  to  yourfelves  only; 
and  why  fhould  you  not  ho^Jpeak^  as  well 
as  wrxte^  and  fuffer  martyrdom  in  the  caufe. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  religion  be  a  thing 
valuable  to  fociety  at  large,  though  it  fliould 
happen  not  to  be  fo  with  refped:  to  your- 
felf, why  do  you  not  forbear  to  write,  as 
well  as  to  fpeak  agaiiift  it.  Ypu  fay  {Pre^ 
fatory  Addrejs^  p.  15)  that  you  are  refolved 
to  make  no  reply  to  any  anfwer  I  fhall 
make  to  you ;  and  that  if  I  ihould  have 
the  ^vantage  in  the  argument,  you  will 
f  ^  bear  my  triumph  without  repining  T'  Yet 
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in  the  fame  page,  you  promife  an  anfwer  to 
my  intended  letters  in  behalf  of  revelation. 
I  really  fee  no  fort  of  confiftency  either 
with  refpedl  to  /enfe,  or  to  courage,  in  this 
€ondu<ft  of  yours. 

In  general,  I  have  no  reafon  to  complain 
of  uncivil  treatment  from  you;  but  it  is 
not  very  handfome  in  you  to  put  the  inter- 
pretation that  you  do  upon  my  faying,  that 
I  fhall  proceed  vjrith  my  Letters  to  a  philofo^ 
pbicat  Unbeliever,  provided  that  thofe  which 
I  have  publifhed  be  well  received^  when  you 
fay  {Prefatory  Addrejs,  p,  14)  **  It  is,  in  the 
^*  fum  total,  juil  as  much  as  if  you  had  faid^ 
^*  provided  this  book  fells  well^  I  will  write 
^'  another:' 

It  is  true,  as  you  fay,  that  I  have  written 
many  books,  and  if  life  and  health  be  con- 
tinued to  me,  I  fhall  probably  write  more  1 
but  I  can  truly  fay  (and  the  nature  and  com- 
plexi&n  of  my  publications  will  not  contra* 
dia  it)  that  I  have  never  yet  written  any 
thing  folely,  or  principally,  with  a  view  to 
any  advantage  that  might  accrue  from  it ; 
ju»l  fev^ral  things,  with  a  certainty  of  being 

a  lofer 
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a  lofer.     Not  one  of  them  was  written  to 

pleafe  a  patron,  to  court  the  populace,  or  to 

recommend  myfelf  to  any  fcft.of  chriftians. 

Certainly  not  thofe  of  the  eftabliflied  church, 

and  if  poffiblc,  ftill  lefs  thofe  of  the  fame 

denomination  with  myfelf.     It  was   even 

contrary  to  my  own  expeftation,  that,  after 

fome  of  my  publications,  I  fhould  have  met 

^ith  any  countenance  from   them.      Bat 

they  have  had  much  more  liberality,  than  I 

had  prefuraed  upon.     And  my  theological 

writings  are  certainly  ill  calculated  to  gain 

the  applaufe  of  thofe  who  are  ufually  ftiled 

philofophers.     My  objed,  I  truft,  is  the 

fimple  purfiiit  of  truth,  from  the  full  per- 

fuafion,  that  the  confequence  of  this  will 

be  ultimately  friendly  to  fociely. 

The  fale  of  a  book  is  certainly  one  means 
•f  judging  of  its  fucccfs  j  but  of  this  I  can 
aflure  you,  Sir,  I  have  no  reafon  to  boaft  j 
for,  inftcad  of  the  mtmier  of  editions  yea 
fpeak  of,  not  one,  and  that  a  very  mo- 
derate one,  hath  yet  been  fold.  In  other 
refpeas  alfo,  the  event  has  been  as  little 
flattering.     I  do  not  know  that  my  book 

has 
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has  converted  a  fingle  unbeliever;  and  if, 
as   I  hope,  it  has  confirmed  the  faith  of 
fome,   you  fay  it  hath  contributed  to  the 
unhinging  and  overturning  of  yours.     On 
no  account,   therefore,   have  I,  as  yet,  any 
encouragement  to  proceed  with  this  work, 
as   I  once  intended.     You  have,  however, 
no  need  to  wait  for  the  continuation  of  thofc 
Letters,  to  which  you  promife  an  anfwer. 
I  have  really  nothing  material  to  add  to 
what  I  have  already  advanced  on  the  fub- 
jeft,  in  my  Injiitutes  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.     I  could  only  expedt  to  ftate  fome 
parts   of  the  evidences  of  revelation  in  a 
clearer  arid  more  unexceptionable  light,  and 
to  reply  with  advantage  to  fome  particular 
objedtions.      I    beg,    therefore,    that    you 
would  reply  to  that  work  in  the  firft  place; 
and  if  you  advance  any  thing  that  I  (hall 
think  to  be  material,  whether  I  write  with 
more  or  lefs   difficulty,   you   may  depend 
upon  an  anfwer  from  me.     I  fhall  be  happy 
to  contribute  any  thing  in  my  power  to  ex- 
ejit?  a  mor?  general  attention  to  a  fubjeft  of 

fo 
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fo  much  importance ;  being  perfedly  fatif- 
ficd,  that  trtaJb^  which  is  all  my  objcd,  will 
be  a  gainer  by  the  difcufiion. 

I  am,  Sir^ 

Your's,  &c. 

J,     PRIESTLEY. 


LETTER        IL 

Of  the  proper  Proof  of  tie  Exiflence  of  a 
God,  as  an  uncaufed  Being. 

Sir, 

\  S  you  do  not  difcufs  any  of  my  ar^u-* 
•^-^  ments  at  large,  but  only  deliver  your 
own  opinion,  in  a  defultory,  but  ftriking 
manner,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  reply  to 
you  in  any  better  way,  than  by  firft  bring-- 
ing  into  a  ihort  compafs,  and  exhibiting  in 
one  connected  view,  the  principal  fleps  in 
iny  former  arguments,  to  which  you  do  not 

appear 
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appear  to  me  to  have  given  fufficient  atten- 
tion,  notwithftanding  I  am  fatisfied,  from 
your  quotations^  that  you  have  read  my 
book.  Tlje  principles  and  modes  of  argument- 
tation  are  equally  known  to  us  both.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  them  in  niy 
former  Letters^  and  our  data  are  contained 
in  the  fame  face  of  nature y  which  is  equally 
open,  to  our  infpe£tion.  Let  us  then  con-- 
fider  the  different  conclufxons  that  we  draw 
from  the  fame  premifes. 

To  inftancc  in  fome  one  part  of  the  fyf- 
tem  of  nature^  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  whole, 
I  have  obferved,  that  from  whatever  reafon 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  a  telefcope  re- 
quired a  maker,  an  eye  miift  have  required 
a  maker  alfo  ;  fince  they  are  both  of  them 
equally  mere  injiruments^  adapted  to  anfwer 
a  particular  purpofe.  They,  therefore,  prove 
the  exiftence  of  what  we  call  a  mind^  cap- 
able of  perceiving  that  end  or  purpofe,  with 
a  power  of  providing  that  means,  and  of 
adapting  it  to  its  end. 

This  mind  muft  be  a  thing  entirely  fo« 
reign  to    the  telefcope,    and  confequently 

to 
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to  the  eye  I  it  being  as  contrary  to  ap« 

pearaoces   that  the  eye    fbould  make  any 

part    of  this   mind,  as   that  the  tclefcope 

£hould. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  are  necefiarily  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  animal  whofe  eye  it  is, 
is  the  production  of  fome  mind,  or  intelli- 
gent being  (for  every  power  is  referred  to 
{omc/ubfiance)  foreign  to  itfelf,  and  alfothe 
J^fl'em  of  which  that  animal  is  a  part,  com- 
prehending the  wholfi  vifiS/e  unherje ;  each 
part  of  which  bears  a  relation  to  the  refl, 
and  therefore  muft  derive  its  origin  frobi 
a  Being  whofe  intelligence  is  Capable  ^f 
comprehending  the  whole. 

The  fuppofed  eternal  generation  of  one 
plant,  or  one  aninial  from  another,  does  not 
in  the  leaft  remove  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving how  any  plant,  or  animal,  (hould 
have  no  foreign  caufe  3  becaufe  there  is  no- 
thing HI  any  plant  or  animal,  that  is  even 
capable  of  comprehending  its'owh  ftruc- 
ture;  and  much  lefs  have  they  the  addi- 
tional power  oi  ^tdpctly  producing  any  thing 
like  themfelves,  and  of  enabling  one  of  the 
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fpectei  to  produce  another.  This  has  been 
the  cffed:  of  an  intelligence  much  fop^ior 
to  theirs.  How  any  thing  that  they  (io 
contributes  to  this  end,  is  altogether  un- 
known to  them. 

We  are,  therefore,  in  this  train  of  fpecu^ 
latioa,  neceffarily  led  to  om  gnat  inteliigefft 
Being,  capable  both  of  comprehending^  and 
of  producing  all  the  vifible  univerfe*  This 
Being  muft  have  ei^iiled  from  all  eternity, 
without  any  foreign  canfe  j  for  if  it  had  had 
a  beginning,  it  muft  hay.e  bajl  a  prior.^raufti 
We  cannot,  indeed,  cotxctiytinwhatf^^^ 
ner,  or  on  what  principles,  as  we  ajay  fay, 
fuch  a  Bnng  exifls,  or  why  it  naight  npt  be, 
that  he  fliould  not  have  exifted.  But  this 
does  not  affeft  the  certainty,  that  fuqh  a 
Bting  dods  exift,  drawn  from  the  cjertatn 
exigence  oi  what  neceflarily  requires  and 
proves  iu 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  this 
particular  argument.  In  many  other  cafes 
we  admit  general  faSis,  without  pretending 
to  have  any  idea  of  the  mode  or  manner  of 
their  exiftence*    We  have  nQ  idoa  at  all 

how 
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how  the  principles  of  fenfation  and  thought 
ihould  depend  upon,  or  refult  from,  the 
contexture  of  the  brain;  but  as  .we  know, 
from  undeniable  fads,  that.thefe  proper- 
ties, or  powers,  do  refult  from  that  orga- 
nizatioii,  we  neceffarily  believe  it,  without 
having  any  farther  diftindt  idea  on  the  fub* 
jed.  In  like  manner  we  firmly  believe, 
that  there  muft  have  been  an  eternally 
cxiflent  and  intelligent  Being,  capable  of 
producing  the  vifible  univerfe,  without  hav- 
ing any  farther  idea  how  this  ihould  be. 
This  is  not,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  believing 
what  IS  incomprebenfible^  but  what  we  do, per ^ 
fedly  comprehend,  though  we  perceive  it  is 
connetSted  with  fomething  that  we  are  not 
able  to  comprehend.  But  as  you  lay  par- 
ticular ftrefs  on  this  fubj.ed,  I  ihall  enter  a  ^ 
little  farther  into  the  difcuifion  of  it. 

You  fay  {Prefatory  Addrefs,  p.  32)  ^*  It 
*^  is  impoiiible  for  an  intelledual  Being  to 
•*  believe  firmly  in  that  of  which  he  can 
^*  form  no  conception.  I  hold  the  deity^ 
**  the  fancied  deity,  at  leaft,  of  whom, 
*'  with   all  his  attributes,  fuch  pompous 

**  defer iptiona 
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?*  df  fcriptions  arc  fet  forth,  t4  ibe  giseat 
f  <  t^rrof  of  old  wormen,  and  arqufQin^nt  of 
'^  yourig  children,  jto  he  an  fibj^ft  .(>f  which 
*'  we  form  (as  appears  when  we  fcrutiqi^ 
**  into  QUP  ideajj)  bo  coaccpUQii,  99^  th^re- 
^«  fore  can  giv?  bo  account/'  Yqw  alfo  &y> 
(p,  4^8)  "  All  thait:Epiqun»s  fad  Lucjpetiiw 
•^  hav^  fo  gfjcatly  an4  .c<?i»yi©cingly^iai^  is 
^«  fwegt  aw>y  iaawoment  by  th«ft  betby: 
«^  r«afoncr3>  wfco  yet  feruple  ftpiv-to  declate| 
«  with  Pr.  Prieftl-ey,  thai:  wh^jt  th^ey  reafoa 
"  about,,  is  not  th«  fubje^t  ^  bUman  uoh 
<«•  derftandiog*  But  let  it  he  iaffced,  is  jt 
i^^jncrf  abfufd  Co  reafpn  wli;!).;).  tQao^abojo^ 
>*  that,  of  whiiih  .that  feme  iaash  ftffof tte  iwse 
-»MiaHe  no  ideg.ikt  all?  Yet^  *rill^  DiL 
•^^  £ridfttey  argne^  ^d  fay^  il^  is.  df  no  inai- 
.•*Jponancc  whefther  the  perforl  with  whotp 
f^^:bo  argues,  hasa.conceptiQai^or*fi(!)t  of  the 
'^^fubjedt;  Moving  no  idea^  ihelud$s  m  im^ 
>f^  piEfffiifiiity  5  therefore^  he  goes  on  with  his 
**xare^  of  yrardr  to  argue  about  au  unfeen 
<f  3^ing,  wdth  afiother  whom  he  will  allow 
>ff  .torham  noudea^of  the  fubjeS ;  •  and  yiet-it 
"^^IbiqU  be  of  no  avail,  in  tbe  difpute,  w*he- 
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^'  thcr  he  has  or  no^  or  whether  he  is  cap^ 
•'  able  or  iiicapable  of  having  any.  Rea- 
**  Con  failing,  the  paffions  are  called  upon/' 
tec. 

-    Let  04  now   fee  whether  the  career  of 

ivords,  "ivitbouf  ideas^  be  aiore  juftly  laid  to 

my  charge^  or  yours.     In  ordcf  to  this/  I 

wiihi  Sir,  you  would  confider  what  con -^ 

ception  yoU  have,  or  what  account  you  cah        - 

give  of  itfuncaufcd*and  eternally  exifttfit 

ttniverfe,  e^ery  feparate  part  of  which  bearb 

-undeniable  marks  of  a  defign  and  intelli^ 

gence^  of  which  itfelf  is  not  capable.     If 

you  only  a«tend  to  the  taffc,  I  think  you 

rwill  foon  :fmd  that  your  ideas  are  far  fh)nl 

Jbeing.  ckar^  or  fatisfadtbry ;.  horwitbflahd<- 

-iog  you  j&y.(pi  37)  in.  general,  that  to  fiipJ. 

rpofe  an  ^'  kifinite  fucceffidn  df£nite.caufei?, 

*^  is  fo'  far-feom  being  difficult,  that  a  miild 

^f  not  ( afraid  to    think,   ^mil  find   it  l)it 

*•  moft'  rafy  contemplation  in  the  world  to 

:5^ dwell  upon:    It  is  probable,-  you. fay 

(P^  3^)  *'  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  horfe  had  a  caiife^  all 

«*  horfes  had.     Bat  wilhnot  the  argunnertt 

«>  be  more  confbhant  to  itfelf;  in  fuppcHfing 

-^  all 
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i  **  all  horfes  had  the  fame  caufe ;  and  as  one 

**  is  fcen  to  be  generated  from  a  horfe  and  a 
"  rtiare,  fo  all  were,  from  all  cternity/\ 

How  this  conclufion  can  appear  clear  and 
JhtisfaSlory  to  your  mind,  is  to  me  not  a 
,    little  extraordinary,  as  it  gives  mc  no  fatif-^ 
faftioii  at  all.     To  me  it  is  the  very  fame 
■  thing  as  if,  knowing  nothing  hiftorically 

^  about  the  matter,  a  man  'fliould  find  fuch 

.  a  city  as  London^  and  conclude  that  it  had 

I  exifted  from  eternity^  juft  as  it  is,  and  had 

no  foreign  caufe  i  or  as  if^  without  know-* 
••  ing  any  thing  concerning  the  produftion 

of  horfes^  or  of  meuj  he  fhould  conclude, 
that  any  particular  borfe^  or  marij  had  ex* 
ifted  from  eternity,  without  any  foreign 
caufe.  I  do  not  fee  how  thefe  cafes  differ  j 
becaufe  the  whole  race  of  animals  ihews  the 
fame  marks  of  deiign,  in  the  relation  they 
I  bear  to  other  parts  of  the  fyflcm,  that  the 

\  fever al  parts  of  any  individual  Being  bear 

to  the  reft  of  its  piarticular  fyftem  ;  and  of 
a  defign  of  which  they  are  themfelves  in- 
capable. Yet,  (hduld  any  perfon  affirm, 
concerning  London,  or  concerning  any  par- 
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ticolar  hor(^,  or  mao^  what  you  do  not  hc^ 
fitate  to  affirm  concerning  the  whole  Jpecies^ 
and  concerning  the  unvoerfe^  you  would 
Qot  fi:ruple  to  fay, .  that  he  talked  without 
having  any  diftinft  conception  or  ideas^ 
or  without  reafoning  confequentiaUy  from 
theai«  For  there  is  no  objedion  ag^inft 
the  independent  exiftcnce  of  the  individuals^ 
that  does  not  equally  lie  agaiqil  th^  of  t^^ 
mobolefpicies. 

I  am  rcjdf  enough  lo  ac;kii0wk4g<U  tb»l 
there  is  fomethii\g.  relating  to  an  Independent 
fir^  caufi^  of  whieh  I  caa  form  ne  propel 
4d?»,  x\m  M,  qf  whiph  I  h»v*  np  know-^ 
ledge/  But  |his  £^rt4Jaly  Implies  fw  anh 
tradiW^n,  a^y  mor«.  ijHaii  my  ignontnce 
CQQ<:erniog  maay  other  Atng^^  of  the  jex^U 
mce  q£  trhieh.  L  have,  no  douhL  Eve^ 
thing  that  I  fee,  I  fnppo&  t^  haViR^t  caufe 
fereiga  ta .  itfelf,  hec wfe.  it  is .  not  ei^thltf 
cf  ^oqipcihending  itielf;.  and.  the  arhote 
vifikkmhexjt,y\n.^^.f^t&^  comei  under 
thf  fame  €kferip$iofi. with  any  pl»nt  ot  ani-r. 
imV  that  is  a  p^rt ,  of:  it«  ^X  there  is^nof 
tlwfi  obji&^0  ag9ioft  t\^  f«pppjgt«9A  ctf.a 

Being 
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Being  that  is  capable  of  comprehending  it- 

fclf,    and   all   things   elfe,    having  cxifted 

without  caufc  from  all  eternity,  whatever 

other  difficulties  may  attend  the  fpeculatioii. 

If,  than,  you  adopt  that  opinion  which  ii 

JSrefTed    with   the   leift   difficulty,  and  is 

fartheft  removed  from  i  manifeft  dbfurdity, 

yoii  muft  abandcin  that  of  the  independent 

t  exiftence   of  the  vt^A/e  univerje,  and  have 

^  rccourfe  to  an  ink)ijibtt ^rft  caufe  5  which  is 

^  the  only  attfefnative  left  you,  in  order  to 

avoid  the  moft  palpable  atbfurdity. 
I  As  jrou  ihajr;  perhaps,  ftill  ohjeft  (though 

!  yoii  dd  not  urge  it  i^ery  particularly)  that 

[  the  vifible  nhlVerfd  itfelf,  though  ^bearing 

marks  of  defign,  may  is  well  be  conceived 
I  to  have  had  ho  foreigtr  cafdfe,  as  that  the 

I  eaufe  of  the  unlverfe  rfioiild  have  had  none  5 

1  ihall  endeavour  to  ftate  more  diftindly 
vi^hy  I  conceive  that  therfc  is  a  very  great 
diffei-brice  in  the  two  cafts,  ' 

•  The  dbvibliS  reafon  ^hy  an  ^^t  which  is 
properly  an  inftrumenti  or  a  tteims  to  gdh 
a  particukr  ehd,  and  ^Mb  why  the  animai 
ihat  is  poffcffcd  of  it,  which  is  zfyfiini  ^f 
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meam  adapted  to  various  ends,  cannot  have 
been  nncanfed,  is  that  they  are  not  capable 
of  comprehending  themfelves.  They  are 
properly  contrivances^  and  therefore,  necef* 
iarily  foppoie  a  contriver^  jufi  as  much  as 
a  telefcope  does,  which  comes  undpr  the 
fame  defcription  with  the  eye^  being  an 
inftrument  ^pt^  to  aofwer  ^  particiilar 
porpofe^  - 

Confequently,  the  mind  can  never  reil  till 
it  comes  to  a  being  pofleiied  of  that  woo-* 
derful  property,  but  of  which  we  can  have 
no  diftinft  ideas,  becaufe  wc  are  not  po^fT* 
c;d  of  it  ourfelves,  yiz.  felf^cmpr^benfion. 
And  this  B^ing  rauft  be  fo  e0entially  dif* 
ferent  from  all  others,  that,  whereas  they^ 
tnujl  be  derived^  this  mio  be  underived; 
and  if  it  mayy  it  will  follow  from  other  con* 
fiderations,  it  abfolut^ly  muji^  For  the 
mind  will  al^^ys  revolt  at  the  idea  of  going 
back  ad  infinitum^  thrppgh  an  infinite  fuccef-- 
fion  of  mere  fine  ^aufes,  whatever  you  may 
pretend  to  the  contrary* 

It  is  not  pretended,  as  I  have  faid,  that 
we  can  conceive,  <i  priori^  that  a  Being  pof- 

feffcd 
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Ijbfled  of  felf-comprehenfion,  muft  have 
been  uncaufed :  but  as  the  mind  cannot 
reft  till  it  arrives  at  fuch  a  Being,  and  this  ia 
a  circunaftance  effentially  different  from  that 
in  which  we  find  every  other  intelligent 
Being,  it  may  be  capable  of  felf-exiftence^ 
of  vybich  the  pther?  are  »ot.  Any  vca\  dif- 
ference in  the  condition  of  thefe  beings 
ijiay  be  fijfficicut  to  interrupt  the  analogy 
between  thciii,  fo  that  we  cannot  be  au- 
thorifed  tp  conclude  concerning  the  one, 
what  we  do  concerning  the  other.  But 
thefe  Beings  differ  in  that  very  circumftajice 
on  which .  the  inference,  that  a  fuperior 
caufe  is  wanting^  depends.  There  muft  be 
fome  p^cterpal  caufe  of  whatever  is  limited^ 
K>r finite.  We  cannot, conceive  the  pofpbi- 
lity  of  its  independent  exiftence.  But  what- 
ever other  difficulty  attends  the  fpegulation, 
we  cannot  fay  the  fame  concerning  a  Being , 
unlimited  and  infinite. 

If  any  Being  whatever  bear  marks  of  de* 

fign^   there  muft   exift  fome  where   a  mind 

capable  of  that,  dcfign  5   and  if  it  be  not 

S  4  capable 
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eapible  iff  it  itfelf^  we  maft  look  for  it  iq 
feme  other  Being,  But  if  that  Beihg  has 
ll^ithiQ  itfelf  that  perf(ft€t  compfeheri^dn  of 
kfelf^  as  ^tU  as  of  all  things  elfe  that  de- 
pend upoh  it,  we  have  fto  longer  the  fame 
fliiotive  to  make  any  farther  inquiricfs..^ 
Such  ft  B^ing  as  this  may,  for  any  thing 
we  can  provfe  to  the  contrary,  havfc  exifted 
Without  caufef,  and  from  eternity.  At  the= 
fame  time  it  muft  be  acknowledged,^  as  be^ 
fore,  that,  fappofing  'no  vifible  univerft  to 
hatrcf  exiftcd,  it  is  abfolutely  inconceivable 
by  us,  on  what  principfks,  as  we  may  fay, 
fuch  a  Being  as  the  author  of  this  viiible 
univeffe  fhonld  exift.  But  being  fenflble 
of  the  one,  we  are  neceflarily  led  to  infer 
the  other. 

I  am,  &c< 
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Concerning  ike  Stat  9ftbatIntiUigincf^  wiidb^ 
is  cpnfpkwus  in  thtvifibh  Univerjk^  . 

SlR> 

IN  former  times;  thbfe  who  defticd  the 
being  df  a  God,  denied  alfo  that  there 
vtz^  any  proof  of  intdlli^^nce,  or  de/igt!,  m 
the  vifible  univerfe^  This,  hdwtver/  j^ou 
readily  admit ;  but  ybu  Ihflft  Upon  it,  that 
the  feat  of  this  intelligencft  and  defign,  ife  ia 
the  vifiblt  univerfe  itfelf^  and  hot  iti  any 
Being  fortign  to  It*  On  this  fiibjedi  you 
arc  fufficiently  Explicit.  *^  The  vis  natur^^* 
you  fay  {Prefatory  Addreji.  p,  i8)  **  th6 
**  perpetual  induftry,  intelligence,  and  pro- 
«*  vifiofl  of  nature,  muft  be  apparent  tfr  all 
*'  who  fee,  feel,  or  thiflk.  1  mean  t0  dif- 
**  tiiiguifli  this  adivej  intelligent,  and  dew 
"  iigning  principle,  inherent  as  flltich  in 
**  matter,  as  the  properties  of  gravity,  cM- 
•«  any  claftic,  attraaivc,  or  repulfive  power, 
^  -  .      **  from 
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•^  from  any  extraneous  foreign  force  and  de- 
*•  fign,  in  an  invifible  agent,  fupreme, 
^*  though  hidden  lord,  and  mafter  over  all 
^<  efFeds  and  appearances  that  prefent  them- 
**  felves  to  us  in  Ihe  courfe  of  nature.  The 
*^  laft  fuppoiition  makes  the  univerfe,  and 
"  all  other  organized  matter^  a  machine^ 
"  roa4e  or  contrived  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
'*  another  Being,  which  other  Being  is  cal- 
^'led  God;  and  my  theory  makes  a  God  of 
«'  this  univerfe,  or  admits  nQ  other  God, 
V  or  defigniftg  principle,  than  matter  U* 
*'  fclf,  and  its  various   orgni^ations." 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  when  you 
jsttttt^d  to  this  hypothefis,  you  muft  be  fatif-? 
fied,  that^  on  your  own  principles,  it  isab- 
folutely  untenable.  If  it  be  the  marks  of 
dejign  in  the  vifible  univerfe,  that  conjpcl 
you  to  admit  there  is  a  principle  of  intellH 
gence  belonging  to  it,  this  principle  muft  he 
Jihe  caufe  of  ^hpfe  marks  of  defign*  But  can 
yovi  think  this  to  be  evcn,poffii/e,  when  you 
maintain,  thajt  every  caufe  muft  neccflarily 
be  prior  to  its  cje^.  H?re .  an  orderly 
fyftem  pre-fuppofes  intelligence^  ^nd  yet  ' 
<  this 
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this  intelligence  arifes  from  the  order.  If 
this  be  not  what  is  called  itrguing  in  a  circle^ 
I  do  not  know  what  is. 

You  may  fay,  that  the  unherfe^  and  the 
order  belonging  to  it  (from  which  its  prin^ 
ciple  of  intelligence  arifes)  were  equally 
from  eternity,  and  therefore,  that  the  one  is 
not  prior  to  the  other.  But  ftill,  indepen-^ 
dent  of  any  priority^  you  make  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  at  the  fame  time,  ca$^e  and  effeS  with 
refped  to  itfelf.  The  caufe  of  intelligence  is 
ftill  that  very  order ^  or  that  fyfiem  which  is 
produced  by  it* 

To  fay  that  the  whole  vifible  .fyftem  al- 
ways exifted  as  it  now  does,  the  caufe  of\t% 
own  order y  i.  e.  of  itfelf,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  faying  that  an  invifible  author  of 
-nature  had  an  eternal  and  neceffary  exiftencc. 
This  is  merely  a  thing,  of  which  we  have 
jio  idea^  or  comprebenfion^  but  what  implies 
no  more  cGntradiSiion^  than  thai /pace  or  du^ 
ration  fhould  have  been  from  eternity,  and 
have  been  uncaufed  ^  though  in  this  cafe  we 
cannot  exclude  the  idea  pf  them,  oi-  fuppofe 
them  not  to  exift,  and  in  the  other  we  can. 

Beiides 
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Befides  this  capital  defcSt  m  your  hjrpo- 
thefis,  and  which  obliges  us  to  have  rccourfe 
to  that  of  an  intelligent  nncaufed  Being,  as 
the  author  of  the  vifible  univerfe,  I  have  no 
ftbjedion  to  examining  the  two  hjrpothefcs 
by  your  own  favourite  teft. 

You  lay,  as  I  have  quoted  before,  "  that 
**  it  is  impoffible  for  an  intelleSual  Being 
^*  firmly  to  believe  in  that  of  which  he  can 
**  give  no  account,  or  of  which  he  can  forni 
^  no  conception."     You  believe^  howevet; 
that  this  vifible  univerfc,   and  the  preferit 
courfe  of  nature,  had  no  beginning ;  and  as 
an  atheift  (believing  nothing  foueign  to  the 
^ftem  of  nature)  you  muft  believe  it.     But 
look  a  little  into  your  own  mind,  and  fay, 
whether  you  have  any  clearer  idea  of  naiurei 
thin  you  have  of  <he  author  of  naturei  hav4 
Irig  liad  no  beginriing.    If  you  be  ingenuous, 
jrou  muft  acknowledge,   that  you  have  no 
more  conception  of  your  own  hypothefis;^ 
ihan  yoii  have  of  mine  ;  and  therefore,  that^ 
in  the  very  firft  inftance,  you  gain  nothing  ii 
all  by  it;   being  as  much  embarraflcd  ai 
ever  with  ikt  necfeffary  belief  of  ibmethingi 
3  which 
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chichi  in  fome  refpe^,  is  ab^blutely  Ui^ 
compf chenfible  to  you*       , 

Again,  thoug^h  you  believe  that  the^e.  v.4 
principle  of  ihtelligenpe  apcj  defigij  i/|  tjba 
vifible  univerfe,  can  you  iky  that  you  l^ayii 
any  proper  idea  iow  this  ^quifite  4cfigp^ 
that  .we  fee  in  the  formaljon  of  plants,  ^n^ 
%nimals,  ^<;<  can  po^ibly  refult  frpi;i^  th^ 
conjoined  aftion  of  fuch  things  as  tJbie  fup^^ 
Sopon,  and  O^r^,  eartht  ^h  ^^  water^^  &c« 
of  which  tlic  vifible  univerfe  confifts,  anyj 
more  thjtn  of  its;  belonging  to  a. Being  th^t  is 
tot  th^  qh}^  of  our  fei>fe$  ?  In  what  refped^ii 
then,  do  you  believe  in  things  l^fs  incoajpreH 
iienfible  than  I  do  ?  We  nmft  both  ^^%Uy} 
acknowledge,  that  w^  ftr?  \fd  by  the  moft 
undeniable  fads  to  bdlevft  ^hai  we^  cl^frrijf 
comprehend  to  be  neceflkry  |p  th?  exil^^npj^ 
of  thofe  fa£la,  though  wp  $^e  both  ofr  \j^ 
ttnavoidably  led  to  fp€i€,ulate  farther  P9  tli9, 
iuh)eS:i  till  wis  get  into  r^onjs  fiu'h^yciAd 
our  clear  conception  • 

Exclufive  of  all  matier^  ^  zjkioS  dfkjisifop 
can  you  even  fay  th^t  you  have,  a  diftindt 
idea  of  ^ratian  itfelf  Imving  hadi  ao.he-^ 

ginning; 
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ginniDg  t  Of  of  a  whole  eternity  being  ac- 
tually expired  at  the  prefent  moment  ?  Thia 
yott  lay  (p.  30)  is  an  odd  notion  of  thy  ov(rn* 
But  tdrtainly  that  muft  be  a  pVopcr  eUrnityi 
6r  ian  infinite  duration^  which  exckeds  all 
finite  bounds^  \%  it  not  thus  that  mathe- 
maticians always  define  infinity  f  Now,  can 
you  name,  or  ^rite  down>  any  number  of 
years  ^  or  periods  of  time  ^  that  is  not  even  In- 
finitely exceeded  by  that  great  period^  which 
is  aftually  terminated  by  the  prefent  moment. 

That  the  intelligence?  and  defign^.  which 
Js  apparent  in  the  vifible  univerfe,  fhoufd 
refult  from  the  feveral  parts  of  this  vifiblcf 
univerfe  in  tonjunftion,  is  fo  contrary  to 
any  analogy  in  nature>  that  whatever  elfe 
ive  have  recotirfe  to,  in  order  to  account  for 
it>  this  muft  be  wholly  inadmiflible.  And 
if  a  regular  confutition  of  fueh  i  notion  be 
at  all  difficult,  the  difficulty  is  of  that  kind 
which  always  attends  the  proving  or  dif- 
proving  of  fuch  things  as  are  alraoft  felf* 
evidently  ti'ue  or  falfe. 

The  brain  of  a  man^  or  of  any  other  ani-- 
mal^  is  a  homogeneous  connedted.mafs,  and  ^ 

may 
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may  as  well  be  endued  with  the  properties  of 
Jitifatian  and  thoaghtj  as  a  ftone  with  that  of 
gravity^  or  a  load-ftone  with  that  of  mag^ 
nenfm;  there  being  only  an  equal  difficulty 
in  Conceiving  how  fuch  powers  can  belong 
to,  or  depend  upon,  their i.refpcaive  fub- 
ftances.  But  in  the  vifible  univerfq  thiorc 
is  no  fuch  homogeneity;  or  connexion  of 
parts. 

■  The  unwerfe  at  large,  confifting  of  the 
different  ftars,  and  their  refpedtive  fyflems 
of  planets,   have  lefs   apparent   connexion 
thaii  the  foUr  fyjiem  ;  and  the  parts  of  thi* 
have  a  lefs  intimate  connexion  than  thofe 
of  any  one  of  the  planets,  for  inftance,'  the 
^arthp  t6^\vhich  We  belong,  and  which  we 
have  the  beft  opportunity   of  examining! 
'Arid  yet,  that  the  earthy  confiftiftg  of  land, 
'Water,  and  air,  foffils,  plants,  and  animalS^ 
(hould   compofe  one  thinking  fubfiunce^   U 
more  incredible,  than  that  a  colle<5tion  df 
buildings^  called  a  io^n^  ihould  have  a  prin* 
xiple  of  intelligence,  with  idedtztidi  thoughts^ 
fuch  ai,  by  your  own  coHfefliori,  muft  Imve 
been  in  that  which  comprehended  arid  pro- 
duced 
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duced  this  fyftena*  Fdr  whatever  is  capaii^ 
k£  defign^  is  ttfliverfally  termed  mind^  ixsi^ 
vkqSl  ha^ve  idias  and  thoughts^  whether  it  be 
ipalierlal  or  immftteFtal«^  Therdi^is  anient  of 
aH  odr  reafoning  ccKicerning  efietSki  Utid 
caufes,  ccmcxming  marks  of  defign  a|iH  a 
pdinciple  of  intdligoice^  if  thi3  cooclu^oa 
may  not  be  depended  lipon^ 

That  principle  of  thought  and  intellL- 
gence^  therefore^  tjic  marks  of  which  cannot 
he  denied  to^boamd  in  the  vifihlh  univedtt 
miift'  belong  to  fomething  •  cfie .  than  that 
liniv^fe,  Fpr^  difficult  as  H  H^^y  be  t0  jGert^ 
<(Bil/?,  that  there  fho^ld  h^.^fiinvi/iile  B^ing 
pervading  the  wtole  fyftem^  c^nd  att(sjitive  t9 
9U  things  in  it,  a^idth^t  this  Beii^g  fh^ul^ 
hftVie  exifted  witbwit  any  forfigp  canfe^  thp 
/wppofitioni ;  though  ewr  fo  Gonfounding;  to 
jth^i  imaginati^m,  is  lefs  diffifnilf  tji^n  tlj^fe 
wtuxmyi  and.Qtie  or  otherc^  thi^iji  mufi^)^ 
Itdmifted;.   )    .  -  ..:  .  : 

:  IToi^  aUQW'(p.  4?)  that  th^fe  is  in  nstwfc 
%\^hK\^\c  :€d:i^^  as  well  as  qf  4rf 

'fiti^ion.^    fp.  that,   "  whenever  the  glohe 
•^-ihall  c^mfr  tfe  that  temfiopagisot,  which 

**  is 
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**  is  fit  for  the  life  of  any  loft  fpecies  of 
**  animftl^i  whatever  energy  in  nature  pro- 
^*  daced  it  originally,  if  pver  it  had  a  bc- 
^'  ginning,  will  raoft  probably  be  fufficient 
**  to  produce  it  again.  Is  not/'  you  fay, 
^'  the  reparation  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
*'  fpritigi  equally  wonderful  now  as  its  firft 
^*  produdion?  yet  this  is  a  plain  effedl  of 
•*  the  inflaenee  of  the  fun,  whofe  abfcncc 
*•  would  occafion  death,  by  a  perpetual  wiur 
**  ter  ?  60  far  is  this  queftion  from  con- 
**  taioing^  ia  my  opinion,  a  formidable  dif- 
**iiciiUy  fa)  the  Epicurean  fyftem,  that  t 
^*  caanot  help  judging  the  continual  muta- 
**  bility  of  things,  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
^^  of  c|iis  eternal  energy  of  nature." 

To  tnc  the  conclulion  which  you  think  fo 
rcry  probable,  appears  to  be  drawn  diredtly 
contrary  to  all  the  known  rules  of  philofo- 
phi^sing,'  St^ippoiing,  as  you  do,  the  caufe 
of  deftruAion  to  any  fpecies  of  animals, 
to  be  a  change  of  teniperature  in  the  cli- 
rnate,  ftill  the  re*produ6lion  of  thofe  ani- 
liids,  when  the  country^  fliould  have  reco- 
vered its  former  ^temperature,  would  be  ^$ 

T  proper 
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proper  a  miracle  as  any  thing  to  which  i 
a  believer  in  revelation  gives  that  name 
(and  would,  therefore,  prove  the  exiftence 
t)f  a  power  dlftinft  from  any  thing  in  the 
vifibic  univcrfe,  and  fupcrior  to  it)  becaufe 
we  fee  nothing  fimilar  to  this  in  any  fimi- 
lar  circumftanccs  of  things  at  prefent.  Take 
a  veflel  of  water,  with  £&es  and  infers  in 
it.  You  may  freeze  that  water^  and  confe- 
quently  dcftroy  all  the  animals  that  it  con- 
tains. But  though  you  may  thaw  that  water 
again,  you  might  wait  long  enough  before 
you  would  find  any  more  fuch  fiflies  or  in- 
{t&s  in  it,  provided  you  excluded  the  ipawn> 
or  eggs,  of  others. 

If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  the  re- 
produdion  of  any  loft  animal,  as  of  that 
large  one,  the  bones  of  which  you  fpeak  of 
(p.  41)  and  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
being  diftind  from  the  vifible  univerfc,  it 
muft  be  produced  by  what  now  exifts,  and 
is  vifible  to  us;  but  how  this  ihould  be 
done  by  any  law  or  power  of  nature,  with 
which,  we  are  aequiiinted  (and  beyond  this 
we  are  not  authorized  to  form  any  judg- 
ment 
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riient  at  all)  though,  within  your  creed,  i« 
beyond  my  conception.  As  th.e  animal  yod 
fpeak  of  was  ah  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  I 
fhould  imagine  that  you  would  think  foftitf 
power  refiding  in,  and  belonging  to,  the 
earth  itfclf  might  be  fufficient  for  this  pur- 
pofe^  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  fun, 
moon,,  or  ftars*  But  how' the  earth,  with 
all  the  animals  and  men  upon  it,  are  to  go 
to  work^  in  order  to  re^produce  this  ani- 
mal^ I  have  no  knowledge.  I  know  that  I 
Should  be  able  to  contribute  very  little  to-* 
wards  it.  TIfe  energy  of  nature,  before 
wbicb^  you  fay  (p.  41)  all  difficulty  vanijhes^ 
is  a  fine  expreflion  ;  but  when  w,e  come  to 
realize  our  ideas^  and  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  this  energy  of  nature  is  to  be  exert-» 
ed,  we  are  jufl  as  much  at  a  lofs  how  to 
connect  it  with  the  things  to  be  produced 
by  it,  as  if  no  fuch  energy  cxifted* 

You  fay  that  *'  the  reparation  of  vcget- 
*'  able  life  in  the  fpring,  is  equally  as  won- 
**  derful  now  as  at  its  firft  produdlion,"  and 
that  this,  **  is  the  plain  effcft  of  the  influ- 

Ta  *«  encc 
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*'  encc  of  the  fun/'  I  am  really  furpristed: 
that  you  can»  even  for  a  moment,  fuppofe 
tbefe  two  cafes  to  be  at  all  fimikr.  We 
can  only  judge  of  powers  by  ob/ervatioii 
and  experience.  Now,  whenever,  did  you 
iee  any  plant  produced  wh^n  the  feed  wa& 
properly  deftroyed?  In  this  caie,  what 
can  the  fun  do  fo  produce  it.  If  the  fun. 
has  this  power,  why  is  it  not  fometimes 
exerted,  fo  that  we  ihould  fee  plants  fpringp 
up  by  means  of  beat  only,  without  their- 
proper  feeds?  That  there  is  a  Being  dif-^ 
tindt  from  the  vifible  univcrfe,  poflefied  of 
the.  power  of  controuling  its  laws,  is  not  a 
random  fuppofition,  like  this  bf  yours,  but 
is  fufBciently  proved  by  faSt,  as  the  hiftory 
of  revelation  fhews. 

I  am,  Sir^ 

Yours,   &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER       IV. 

Of  the  Proof  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
GoD^  from  Revelation.     ~ 

Sir, 
T  SHALL*  now  venture  to  urge  another 
^gument,  hinted  at  in  the  conclufion 
of  the  laft  letter,   for  the  belief  of  a  deitjr^ 

;  i%  a  Being  diftinft  from  the  vifible  univerfe, 
'Which  you  will  not  deAy  to  be  adapted  tb 

/  «ffe5:  the  minds  of  the  vulgar ;  and  if  it  bfe 
attended  to^  it  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  give 
fatisfaftioni  evert  to  philofophical  perfoiisf, 
tl6d  muft  contribute  to  rerhote  any  doubt? 
that  may  have  b«ch  ocCifioned  by  mfefaphy*. 
Ileal  fpeculation«  on  the  fubjtCt.  The  cvii. 
dfcnce  I  ni^aH,  is  that  afmraiclis^  which,  if 
th6y  be  unddhiable,  tltztlf  prove  the  ixiftw 
tfneeof  a  Seirtg  diftina  froih  what  16  vifibld 
in  natttfe,  Atld  a  Being  who  cati  tohtfoul 
the  laws  df  it;  and  this  can  bt  no  otheir 
ihm  the  auii0f  tfj^atun, 

T3  The 
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The  evidences  of  rcveakd  religion  arc 
generally  confidered  zsjubfequent  to  thofe  of 
natural  religion,  and  both  of  them  are  ge* 
nerally  treated  pf  as  altogether  independe(|( 
of  each  other.*  But  as  revelation  fuppofcs 
the  being  of  a  God'»  whofe  will  is  revealed 
%o  us,  fo  the  hiftorical  proof  of  adtpal  inter- 
ruptions in  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  ip 
the  yifible  uniyerfe,  is  a  diftinft  proof  of 
the  cxiftence  of  a  power  foreign  to  the  vi- 
fible  univerfc  itfelf,  and  capable  of  con- 
trouling  it.  And  if  there  be  inarks  of  defign 
in  jTuch  jnterpofitions,  if  they  be  intended  to 
anfwer  fpme  purpofe,  and  fome  benevolent 
purpofe,  they  are  diftin^  proofs  of  the  t/i* 
telligence  and  benevolence  of  that  fpreiga 
power.  And  that  there  have  been  fuch  in- 
terruptions in  the  courfe  of  nature,  we 
have,  in  my  ppinion»  abundantly  fufficient 
evidence.  It  i$  clear  to  me,  that,  all  thipg^ 
confidered,  the  man  who  diibeliey^s  this  evi- 
dence, piuft  bplieye  things  tpuph  piore  ex* 
traordinary,  and  even  more  contrary  to  pre- 
fcnt  appearances  (as  I  think  I  have  fhewp 
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in  my  Inftitutes  of  natural  and  revealed  re^ 
ligion)  than  thofc  which  he  rcjeds. 

Such  iqterpofitions,  in  which  the  author 
of  nature  is  exhibitedas  communicating  his 
will  to  men,  by  the  ufe  of  language^  &c,  is 
better  adapted  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a  cba^ 
raster^  of  a  dijpofition  of  mindy  and  even  of 
defign^  than  the  fettled  and  regular  courfe  of 
nature;  though^  to  a  reflecting  mind^  tjhis 
does  not  fail  to  fuggeft  the  fame  thing. 
Let  any  man,  the  moft  fccptical  in  the 
world,  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  prefent 
when  Mofes  heard  the  voice  diftinftly  pro- 
nouncing the  words,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra^ 
bam^  Ifaacy  and  Jacobs  &c.  promifing  to 
bring  his  people  out  of  Egypt,  &c.  and 
then  to  have  pafTed  through  the  red  fea 
along  with  them^  and  alfo  to  have  heard  an 
audible  voice  pronouncing  every  word  of 
the  ten  commandments  from  mount  Sinai : 
or  let  a  perfon  be  fuppofed  to  have  heard 
the  words  which,  in  the  courfe  of  thecvan* 
gelical  hiftory,  were  three  times  audibly 
pronounced,  but  proceeding  from  no  vifiblo 
5cing,  ^his  is  my  beloved  Spn,  hear  ye  him  : 
T4  let 
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Jet  him  have  h?ard  Jefu^  invoke  that  in» 
vifihlp  Beings  and  immediately  afterwards 
raife  Lazarus  from  the  dead  ;  and  efpecially 
let  him  have -con verfed  with  Jefus  after  he 
Jiad  been  publicly  crucified  and  buried :  1 
fay,  let  us  fuppofc  any  perfon  whatever  to  have 
been  prffent  at  any  of  thefe  extraordinary 
fcenes,  fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  deny  that 
aftonifliing  changes  in  the  laws  of  nature 
had  really  taken  place  j  and  then  let  u$ 
fuppofe  it  poffibk\for  him  to  deny  the 
pxiftence  of  a  Being  diftinft  from  what  we 
pall  nature^  or  the  vifible  univerfe^  and  cap-r 
fibleof  controjiling  its  laws,  if  we  can. 

Moreover,  if  this  great  iiivifible  Being, 
who  at  his  ple^fure  controuled  the  laws  of 
nature^  and  thereby  proved  himfelf  to  l>e 
equal  \o  the  eftablifhmeht  of  therai  an-* 
nounped  himfelf  tp  be  the  author  of  nature^ 
9nd  always  alTumed  ^hat  character  j  cai^  we 
fuppofe  it  poiHble  that  any  perfqn  who 
really  believed  fuch  miracijlous  interppQ- 
tions^  l]iould  entertaia  a  doubt  that  there 
was  an  invifible  author  of  nature,  diftinft 
from  any  thing  that  he  could  fee  in  it  ?    1% 
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Is:  evident,  therefore,  that  the  miracles  te^ 
porded  in  the  Old  and  New  Tcftaments  arc 
naturally  adapted  to  give  the  fulled  fatif^ 
fadion  concerning  the  being  of  a  Ood,  aos 
well  as  of  the  truth  of  revelation )  and, 
therefore,  that  in  order  to  difprove  the  be- 
Jng  oif  a  God,  a  pcrfon  muft  likewife  dif^ 
prove  the  evidence  of  the  Jewifli  and  of  the 
phriftian  revelations,  which  I  think  he  will 
^nd  it  difficult  (o  do,  coniiftently  with  his 
retaining  faith  in  any  hiftory  whatever. .  But 
this  is  not  my  prefent  bufinefs,  farther  than 
%o  point  out  the  connexion  betwe^sn  the  evi- 
dences of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
to  ihew  what  you  have  to  do  before  y6« 
pan  effcdually  refute  either  of  them. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  letter  with  (hewing, 
that,  admitting  what  you  profefs  to  do  con- 
cerning the  vifiible  univerfe,  the  intelligence 
and  the  energy  of  nature,  you  may  admit  the 
whole  fyftem  of  revelation  ;  fo  that,  in  faft^ 
you  have  conceded  rather  more  than  you^ 
Intended, 

If  you  admit  an  intention,  or  dej'ign,  Ift. 
P^tujre,  yoi}  cannot  cxclvi4c  the  id^a  of  what 

wc 
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wp  call  chara&er^  and  proper  perfonality^ 
whether  it  belong  to  a  Being  diftind  from 
the  vifible  univerfe,  or  to  the  vifible  uni- 
verfe  itfelf ;  and  admitting  this^  the  whole 
fyftem  of  revelation  may  follow.  And  this, 
in  fa€t,  is  all  that  I  am  folicitous  about, 
.becaufe  it  is  all  that  I  am  affeded  by,  as  it 
implies  every  thing  on  which  my  hopes  or 
fears  are  foqnded. 

The  power,  or  principle,  that  formed  the 
eye,,  with  a  view  to  enable  us  to  fee  diftant 
objefls,  and  which  for  excellent  purpofes 
eftablidicd  all  the  laws  of  nature,  may  alfo 
for  ^be  heft  of  purpofes,  have  occafionally 
ppotrouled  them*  That  power  which  form- 
ed the  organ;  of  fpeech,  may  itfelf  have 
fppken  frpo)  amount  3iqai,  and  have  given 
.mankind  an  affurance  of  a  refurreftion  from 
the  dead  by  Jefijs  Chrift, 

It  is  this  power ^  or  principle,  in  whatever 
it  resides,  that  compiand^  my  homage  an^ 
obedience.  It  i§  properties  and  powers^  and 
not  fuhftance^  that  I  pretend  to  have  any 
,conipern  vvith.  But  I  think  it  contrary  to 
[,?inalogy,  and  the  ryles  of  juft  reafoning,  to 

fuppofg 
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fuppofc  thefe  powers  to  rcfidc  in  the  vifible 
univerfe ;  and  therefore  I  prefer  the  hypo* 
thefis  which  afcribes  them  to  an  invifible 
Being,  diftin<3:  from  it. 

If  you  admit  9  principle  of  intelligence, 
and  a  power  o(  production  and  reproduttion  in 
pature,  you  are  prepared  to  admit  all  th(^ 
fafts  on  which  the  fyftem  of  revelation  \% 
founded ;  and  whether  they  be  true  or  falfe, 
is  a  thing  to  be  determined  by  bifiorical  evi^ 
dence^     If,  as  you  fay,  '*  a  future  life  be  cer- 
^*  tainly  defirable  ;*'  if  you  **  firmly  wifti  for^ 
^^  it,  and  are  determined  to  live  as  if  there 
*'  was  one  :*'  If  immorality,  as  you  alfo  fay 
{Prefatory  Addrcfs^  p.  10)  has  not  preceded 
yoi^r  unMicf,  and  will  not  follow  it,  I 
b^ve  no  doubt  but  that,  by  giving  due  at<- 
ten(ion  to  this  evidence,  you  will  again  be- 
come a  believer,  and  a  chriflian.     But  then, 
I  think  you  will  not  lopg  retain  your  prcfent 
hypothefis,  of  a  principle  of  intelligence 
^nd  defign  refiding  in,  and  properly  belong- 
ing to,  the  vifible  univerfe  \  as  there  will 
ihpn  be  no  conceivable  rcafon  vrhy  yo^ 

fhould 
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flioold  not  helieve^  and  rejoice  in  the  belief 
4Df  a  fapreme  Being,  or  of  a  maker  and  a  morat 
|;overnor  of  the  univerie,  as  well  as  mjfelf. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your's,  &c» 


I,    E    T    T    E    R        V. 

Of  the  moral  attributes^  of  the  Deity  ^ 

AS  to  the  moral  attributes  of  the  deity, 
viz.  his  benevolence  and  his  juftict^  I 
(hall  not  enter  very  far  into  the  argument 
at  prefent,  not  thinking  that  what  I  ad-<- 
vanced  before  is  at  all  invalidated  by  your 
merely  afferting  the  contrary. 

You  fay  (p.  %i)  ^^  Take  A  view  of  human 
•♦  exiftence,  and  who  can  even  allow  that 
^*  there  is  mora  happincfs  than  mifery  in 
^*  the  world-"  I  ihould  think  that  yott 
yourfelf  allow  it,  when  y&tt  fpeak  (pvay) 
z  Qi 
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of  a  future  life  (cxpeding  it,  I  fuppoiet  to 
refemble  this)  as  dejirahlt^  However,  th( 
bulk  of  mankind,  I.dqubt  i)ot>  enjoy,  an4 
value  their  prefent  exiftencf •  I  do  fpr  oiie» 
You  allow  (p.  4)  that  the  condition  of  mai| 
is  in  a  ftate  of  m^iiorathn^  aad  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  though  happinefs  ihould  not  prcpon* 
derate  over  mifery  at  prefent,  it  is  fare  to  do 
fo  in  due  time  i  fo  that,  looking  forward  to 
the  whole  of  things,  the  argument  for  th« 
j;oodnef8  of  God,  with  refpe^  to  mankind 
gt  Icaft,  is  quite  fatisfe^ory.  **  Who/'  you! 
fay  (p.  22)  "  will  ever  refolve  tha  queflioB> 
*'  if  evil  and  pain  be  good  and  neceflary 
*'  now,  why  they  will  not  always  be  fo  ?'? 
I  anfwer,  this  may  foe  the  cafe  in  fome  do^ 
gree,  and  yet  be  confident  enough  with  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  figurative  dcfcrip** 
tions  of  a  f^tttrc  life  in  the  fcriptures*  li 
you  admit  the  dodrine  of  melUration,  yon 
mutt  admit  that,  if  we  continue  to  exift,  all 
evil  will  gradually  vanifh  1  and  I  think  that^ 
on  the  principles  of  Dri  Hartley*s  Theory 
of  the  Mind,  I  could  ihew,  in  fome  mea^^ 
fure,  wJby  it  will  be  fof  but  the  difcufiiOn 
would  be  too  long  for  this  placei^ 

Your 
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'    Your  argament  again  ft  the  belief  of  a 
God,  at  leaft  of  a  juft  and  righteous  Beings 
on  account  of  his  not  interpofing  to  punifli 
vice,  and  efpedally   thofe  ,who   deny  his 
exiftence,  fecms  to  me  very  unworthy  of 
any  perfon  pretending  to  reafon.     ♦*  If  that 
««  wi(hed-for  interpofition  of  the  deity  is 
*«  put  off  to  a  future  exiftence,  you  fay 
*•  {Prefatory  Addrefs,  p.  30)  I  cannot  help 
««  obferVing,  that  future  day  has  been  al- 
«*  ready  a  long  while'  waited  for  in  vain, 
"and  any  delay  dcftroyfi  fome  one  attribute 
«  or  other  of  the  deity.     He  wants  juftice, 
"  or  he  wakts  the  power,  or  the  will,  to  do 
««  good  and  be  juft.     Shall  fuch  a  tremen- 
«  dous  Being,"  you  fay  (p.  49)  "with  fuch 
«  a  care  for  the  creatures  he  has  made,  fuf- 
«  fer  his  own  eiiftence  to  be  a   perpetual 
«  doubt  ?     If  the  courfe  of  nature  does  not 
««give  fufficientproof,  why  does  not  the 
•*  hand  divine  (hew  itfelf,  by  an  extraordi- 
»«  nary  interpofition  of  power  ?     It  is  al- 
"  lowed  miracles  ought  not  toije  cheap,  or 
«-*  plenty.-     One   or   two,    at   Icaft,   every 
<«thoufand  years,  might  be  admitted.     But 
♦«  this  is  a  perpetual  ftanding  miracle,  that 

««fuch 
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**  fuch  a  Being  ad  the  dcpideid  God,  the 
**  author  of  nature,  and  all  its  works,  fliould 
**  cxift,  and  yet  his  exiftence  be  perpetually 
**  in  doubt,  or  require  a  Jefus,  a  Mahomet* 
**  or  a  Pricftlcy,  to  reveal  it.  Is  not  the 
^*  writing  of  this  very  anfwcr  to  the  laft  of 
^^  thofe  three  great  luminaries  of  religion,  a 
*•  proof  that  no  God,  or  no  fuch  God,  at 
**  leaft,  exifts  ?  Hear  the  admirable  words 
**  of  the  author  of  the  Syfteme  de  la  Nature^ 

*'  How  CAN  HE  SUFFER  A  MORTAL  UKE 
**  ME  TO  QUESTION  HIS  RIGHTS,  HIS  .TI*- 
*'  TLBS,  AND  EVIEN   HIS  EXISTENCE  V\ 

This,  Sir,  I  think  to  be  as  weak  as  (if  | 
may  be  allowed  one  harfli  expreifion)  it  is 
arrogant.  You,  and  the  author  of  the  work 
you  quote,  mufl  have  a  very  high  opinion, 
indeed,  of  your  own  importance,  and  of  the 
force  of  your  writings,  to  imagine  that  a 
tniracle  is  requifite  to  confute  them..  I  truil: 
that  fomething  far  ihbrt  of  this  will  be 
abundantly  fufiicient  for  the  purpqfe,  with 
refped  to  mankind  at  large  i  and^i  as  to  your 
own  particular  conviction,  it  may  be  no 
very  great  objedt  with  the  author  of  the 

univcrfe. 
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univerfe;  His  wife  general  laws,  and  tkil 
excelknt  maxims  of  bis  government^  may 
admit  a  much  greater  partial  evil  than  thaty 
and  make  it  fublervient  to  good.  The  wif-^ 
dom  of  God  wilU  I  doubt  not,  appear  moft 
confpicuous  when  it  (hall  be  feen^  that  £ufw 
ficient  iproyifion  was  made  two  thouiand 
years*  ago,  for  remedying  all  the  evilsy 
which,  from  foreign  caufes^  have  been  in- 
troduced  into  the  fyftem  of  religion  finoe 
that  time.  Chriftianity,  I  am  confident, 
will  be  able^  .without  the  ^id  of  any  moptf 
miracles,  to  free  itfelf  from  all  its  impuri^ 
ties,  and  command  :the  aiTejit  of  all  thef 
World  5  even  the  learned  and  moft  fcepticat 
Jiot  excluded.  .    '    ; 

As  to  your  calling  upon  the  divine  Being 
to  vindicate  himfelf  from  yoiur  impiety,  any 
wife,  and  merciful  fovereign,  who  Should 
allow,  hifr  faibjeas'  a,  proper  timt  for  fortSK 
ing  their  chara£):^rs  and  conduct,  beSbre  be 
thought  proper  to  interpofe,  in  order  to 
Toward  or  punifh  them,  might  be  infulted 
ia  the  fame  manner  by  weak  and  impatient 
minds.    If  there;  be  any  fuch  thiitg  as  a 

Jiate 
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Jlate  of  trial  and  difcipiine^  fome  deiay  in 
admimftering  juftice  muft  be  admitted ;  and 
of  what  continuance  that  ought  to  be,  there 
may  be  better  judges  than  you^  or  thje  au- 
thor of  the  Syfteme  de  la  Nature. 

If  you  meant  to  pay  me  any  coinplimciU 
by  claffing  me  with  Jffus  and  Mahimet^  I 
xniift  obferve,  that,  to  fay  nothirtg  ferdber, 
it|sf  a  very  aukward  one.:  They  (the  oilc 
juftly,  and  the  other  unjuAly)  pretended  to 
dxTine  communications,  whkh  you  muil; 
know  I  never  did* 

1 9m,  SiR',  yours,  &c. 


LETTER        VI. 
Of  the  moral  Influence  of  Religion, 

Sir, 

YO  U  greatly  mifconceivc,  or  raif-ftaite 
the  influence  of  religion,  whom'  you 
fay  (p.  43)  **  all  that  tlw;  belkf  of  a  God 

U  "and 
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**  and  of  a  providence  can  in  reality  pfo-* 
*'  duce,  fcarcc  goes  beyond  fome  exterior 
"  exercifes,  which  arc  vainly  thought  to 
*'  reconcile  man  to  God.  It  may  make 
**  men  build  temples,  facrifice  vidims,  of- 
*•  fer  up  prayers,  or  perform  fomething  of 
**  the  like  nature  j  bat  never  break  a  cri* 
**  minal  intrigue,  reftore  ill-gotten  wealthy 

**  or  mortify  the  luft  of  man If  no  other 

**  remedy  were  applied  to  vice  than  the  re? 
^*  monftrances  of  divines,  a  great  city,  fuch 
'^  as  London,  would  in  a  fortnight's  time 
**  fall  into  the  moft  horrid  difordcr.  ■ 
*•  Religion  may  make  men  follow  ceremo- 
**  nies :  little  is  the  inconvenience  found  in 
"  them*  A  great  triumph  truly  for  reli* 
. "  gion  to  make  men  baptize,  or  faft.  When 
**  did  it  make  men  do  virtuous  aftions  for 
**  virtue's  fake,  or  pra£licc  fewer  inventions 
**  to  get  rich,  where  riches  would  not  be 
*'  acquired  without  poverty  to  others  ?  The 
**  true  principle  moft  commonly  feen  inhu- 
^'  man  a<Slions,  and  which  philofophy  will 
'*  cute  fooner  than  religion,  is  the  natural 
••  inclination  of  man  for  plcafure,  or  a  taftc 
I  ^*contra6lcd 
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''  eontrafted  for  certain  objefts  by  prejudice 
*' and  habit.  Thefe  prevail  in  whatfoever 
''faith  a  man  is  educated,  or  with  whatever 
'*  knowledge  he  may  ftore  his  mind.'* 

Confident  as  you  feem  to  be  of  your  ad- 
vantage on  this  head.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that,  if  I  may  oppofe  one  aflertion  to  an- 
other, religion  has  gained  the  end  that  yoil 
propofe,  viz.  to  do  virtuous  aSlions  for  liir^ 
tue's  fake,  far  more  generally,  and  much 
more  cfFedlually,  than  philofophy  has  ever 
done  i  and  that  it  hath  carried  men  much 
higher  in  the  path  of  virtue  than  you  have 
even  an  idea  of,  if  by  the  man  who  docs 
virtuous  a&ionsy^^r  virtue  s  fake,  you  mean 
that  great  and  good  man,  defer i bed  in  your 
Prefatory  Addrefs  (p.  33)  who  loves  virtue 
hecaufe  he  finds  a  pleajure  in  it.  For  this 
is  far  from  being  any  heroic  or  noble  prin- 
ciple. It  is  only  a  more  refined  fclfifhnefs. 
Whereas  religion  teaches  men  to  love  others 
es  themfelves,  and  implicitly  to  obey  God 
and  their  confciences,  as  fuch,  without  any 
finifter  view  whatever.     However,  notwith- 

U  2  .  ftanding 
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(landing  this,  it  is  with  the  greatett  wifdom 
that  the  hope  of  reward,  and  the  fear  of  pu- 
niihmcntj  are  propofcd  to  us*  If  you  have 
made  any  obfervations  on  the  hunjan  mind, 
you  muft  know  that,  with  or  without  the 
belief  of  a  God,  men  always  begin  to  a<Sl 
from,  the  limpleli  and  loweft  motives  ;  and 
that  it  is  only  by  degrees,  and  the  force  of 
habit,  that  thefe  motives  lofe  their  influ* 
Cine?,  and  that  men  become  capable  of  adt* 
ii>g  from  more  generous  and  difinterefted 
principles*  If  you  be  ignorant  of  thig, 
you  h^vQ  much  to  learn,  but  you  will  find  it 
admirably  explained  by  Df*  Hartley^  to 
whom  I  refer  you  on  the  fubjeft* 

It  is  by  flow  degrees  that  a  child  comes 
to  love  even  his  nurfc^  of  his  parents.  At 
firft,  he  loves  his  food  and  his  play  much 
mof^i  but  in  time  he  becomes  capable  of 
ikQrifiping  both,  and  even  his  life,  aad  not 
only  tQ  fcfve  them,  but  alfo  his  cottnlty  and 
mankind.  Though,  therefore,  religion  be* 
^iris  with  the  fear  of  Gody  and  the  hope  of 
h^4iven,  at  length  ferfcSl  lo've  caftetb  outfeau 

and 
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and  the  true  chriftian  loves  the  Lord  his  God 
with  all  bis  heart  (being  wholly  devoted  to 
his  will)  and  his  neighbour  as  himfelf. 

Religion,  if  I  have  any  idea  of  its  nature' 
and  pradtical  tendency,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  you  fuppofe  it  to  be*  By 
extending  our  views  to  the  certain  profpedt 
of  a  future  and  better  life,  it  muft,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  principles  arc  attended  tO| 
give  a  man  a  higher  idea  of  his  perfonal  im^ 
portance,  and  of  the  confequence  of  his  aSiions^ 
and,  in  fadt^^  will  make  him  a  fuperior  kind 
of  Being  to  the  man  who  believes  that  his 
cxiftence  will  clofe  in  a  few  years,  and  may 
terminate  to-morrow.  You  fay  (p;  46)  that 
^*  an  atheift,  feeling  himfelf  to  be  a  link  in 
•*  the  grand  chain  of  nature,  feels  his  rcja* 
^*  tive  importance,  and  dreads  no  imaginary 
•*  Being  j'*  but  a  theift,  and  a  believer  in  re-^ 
relation,  conceives  himfelf  to  be  a  mucli 
more  important  link  ^n  the  fame  grand  chain 
of  nature,  and  therefore  will  feel  himfelf 
more  concerned  to  a<9t  a  part  worthy  of  his 
rank  and  ftation.  If  he  fears^  it  is  only 
that  great  Being,  who  is  the  proper  object 
'  U^         '  of 
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of  fear,  and  then  only  when  his  righteous 
will  is  not  obeyed  ;  and  his  Aope,  which  is 
certainly  a  delightful  and  valuable  prin-r 
ciple,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  infinitely  fu- 
perior  to  any  thing  that  an  aiheift  can  pre- 
tend to. 

Befides,  upon  your  own  principles,  yoa 
cannot  deny  that  religion  fnuji  have  great 
pradlical  influence,  if  it  be  real  ly  believed, 
fo  long  as  mankind  are  governed  by  hopes 
and  fears.     Why  is  it  that  the  laws  and  the 
gaJIowsj  as  you  fay,  keep  in  order  fuch  a 
city  as  London,  but  that  men  fear  detedtion, 
and  dread  pain  and  death.     But  a  real  be- 
liever in  revelation  well  knows  that,  if  he 
a<9:  wickedly,  he  can  never  efcape  detcflion, 
and  that  he  has  much  more  to  fear  than  man 
can  inflid  upon  him.     How  is  it  poffible, 
then,  that  men  fhould  not  be  influenced  by 
it  ?     I  make  no  doubt  but  that  its  pradical 
influence  is   very  great,   and  even  that  it 
weighs  fomething  with  thofe  who  profefs  to 
difclaim  it.     Indeed,  human  nature  muft  be 
a  thing  very  diflferent  from  what  we  know 
jt  tp  be,  if  the  principles  of  religion,  firmly 

believed 
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believed  (as,  no  doubt,  they  are  by  many) 
have  no  real  influence.  No  man,  acquainted 
with  hiftory,  or  with  common  life,  can 
deny  the  influence  either  oientbufiafm,  or  of 
fuperfiition,  which  are  only  perverfions  of 
religion. 

.  You  do  not  hefitate  to  fay  {Prefatory 
Addrefs^  P-  21)  that  **  whatever  advantage 
*'  religion  hath  had  in  the  enumeration  of 
**  its  martyrs,  the  caufe  of  atheifm  may 
**  boaft  the  fame/*  and  you  mention  Vanini 
as  a  martyr  for  atheifm.  I  will  not  difpute 
the.  point  with  you,  but  I. think  I  have  read 
an  account  of  Vanini,  which  reprefents  him 
as  not  having  been  properly  an  atheift,  as 
not  having  h?id  the  power  of  recantation  at 
the  ftake,  and  as  fuffering  wrth  more  reluift- 
ance  than  has  been  fometinies  given  out  i 
all  which  circumftancQS  make  his  gafe  much 
l?fs  to  your  piirpofe.  But  ^dniitting.  all 
that  you  can  wiih  with  refpeft  to  it,  very 
little;^  we  know,  is  tto  be  inferred  from- the 
conduft  of  zxiy  Jingle  perfon^  becaufe  he  may 
be  influenced  by  motives  which  will  have 
little  weight  with  the  generality  of  man^ 

kind% 
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On  the  contrary,  it  muft  be  fomething 
adapted  to  influence  human  nature  in  generate 
and  cannot  but  have  real  moment  in  the 
conduft  of  men,  that  can  produce  fuch  lifts 
of  ready  and  chearful  martyrs  as  chriftianity 
can  boaft ;  men  of  all  countries^  of  all  ages, 
and  of  every  rank  and  condition  in  life,  and 
differing  from  one  another  in  as  many  cir- 
cumftances  (and  efpccially  in  the  belief  of 
particular  do(3;rines)  as  you  can  name ; 
while  they  have  agreed  in  .nothing  befides 
the  fimple  profej/ion  of  chriJUanity^  and  the 
belief  of  a  future  life  of  retribution.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that,  fince 
the  fame  caufes  will  always  produce  the 
fame  cffefts,  a  time  of  pcrfecution  would 
now  call  forth  as  many  martyrs  as  ever. 
Surely  then,  if  we  may  judge  from  obfer- 
vation,  as  philofophers  ought  to  do,  vve  muft 
be  convinced,  that  there  is  fomething  in 
ibis  belief  thzt  is  adapted  to  afFed  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men,  and  that  in  the  grcateft 
and  happieft  manner. 

Should  you  yourfelf  fufFer  martyrdom  in 
the  caufe  of  atheifm,  as  you  exprefs  your 
readinefs  to  do,  p.  zi,  (but  in  which*  few 

will 
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will  believe  ycu  to  be  in  carneft,  bccaufe, 
with  your  profpeds,  they  will  think  you  a 
fool  for  To  doing)  it  will  contribute  very 
little  to  imprefs  mankind  in  general  in  fa- 
V'our  of  your  principles,  and  though  you 
may  poflibly  have  fome  admirers,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  you  will  have  few  followers* 
Unbelievers,  of  my  acquaintance,  make  no 
fcruple  of  conforming  to  any  thing  that  the 
ftatcf  requires ;  and,  1  am  confident,  would 
be  the  firft  to  laugh  at  you,  if  they  were  to 
fee  you  going  to  the  ftake. 

I  am,  SiR> 

Yours,  &c^ 


LETTER       VIL 

Mifcellaneous  Obfervations^ 

Sir, 

T  DO  not  care  to  animadvert  upon  all 

thofe  paflages  in  your  anfwer,  in  which 

you  feem  to  have  miftakcn  my  meaning  5 

but 
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bot  I  muft  take  notice  of  one  or  two  of 

thenu 

It  is  not  fair  in  you  to  fay^  as  you  ieem 
to  do  (p*  25)  that  becaufe  I  have  endea* 
VQurcd  to  prove  that  an  atheift  cannot  be 
quite  fare  that  there  v^ill  be  no  future  ftate^ 
I  therefore  allow  that  **  the  courfc  of  na- 
^^  ture  might  be  as  it  is  without  a  God,  and 
'^  therefore  that  there  is  no  natural  proof 
"  of  a  deity/'  What  then.  Sir,  was  my 
objeiS:  in  thofe  Letters,  to  which  you  have 
made  a  reply  ?  Was  it  not  to  unfold  and/ 
exhibit  the  natural  proof  of  a  deity  ?  Do 
you  infer  whatever  you  pleafe  from  my 
writings,  but  do  not  iniinuate  that  I  myfelf, 
infer,  or  allow  it. 

You  charge  me  very  unjuftly  {^Prefatory 
Addrefsy  p.  29)  with  giving  up  a  particular 
providence^  and  you  fay  you  give  it  up  too ; 
whereas  I  only  deny  thofe Jrequent  miracu^ 
lous  interpqfitions^  which  fome.have  fup- 
pofed.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  I  believe 
that  every  thing,  and  every  event,  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  nature,  was  originally 
appointed  to  fit  its  proper  place  j  and  this 

you 
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you  yourfelf  muft  alfo  admits  if  you  ac* 
knowledge  a  principle  of  intelligence  and 
deftgn  in  the  univerfc.  For  this  cannot  be 
limited  to  fome  things  only^  but  muft  ex- 
tend to  alL  Befides,  the  greateft  things 
have  the  ftridteft  connexion  with^  and  de-* 
pcndence  upon,  the  fmallcft. 

If,  which  you  allow,  there  was  a  real 
dejign  in  the  original  produdlion  of  things, 
and  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, there  muft  likewife  have  been  afore-^ 
fight  of  whatever  would  happen  in  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  laws,  and  therefore  a  pro- 
per adjuftment  of  all  events  to  one  another; 
fo  that  you  cannot  admit  a  proper  intelli- 
gence in  nature,  without  admitting  the  doc- 
trine of  a  particular  providence.  Indeed, 
Sir,  you  fhould  not  have  abandoned  the  old 
atheiftical  principle  of  chance^  and  have 
admitted  dejign  in  nature,  without  attend- 
ing to  all  the  confequences  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Only  purfue  that  principle  coniift- 
Qntly,  and  you  will  foon  come  to  believe  all 
that  I  do. 

You 
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Toa  confider  it  as  a  falfe  afTertlon  (p.  5) 
that  *'  a  caufe  need  not  be  prior  to  its  ef^ 
*•  fed/'  Now  many  ficmdary  caufes  can- 
not be  conceived  to  exift  a  moment  vvithoat 
producing  their  proper  eftedts,  as  the  fun 
without  giving  light,  a  magnet  without  at- 
tracting iron,  &c.  This,  therefore,  may  be 
the  cafe  with  the  original  caufe  of  all  things; 
fo  that  his  works,  as  well  as  himfelf,  may 
have  been  from  all  eternity.  This,  how- 
ever, I  have  only  mentioned,  as  what  may 
perhaps  be  a  more  probable  fuppofition^ 
than  that  the  divine  Being  fhould  have 
exifted  a  whole  eternity,  without  creating 
any  other  Being.  But  this  opinion  is  not 
neceflarily  conne^ed  with  the  fimple  proof 
of  the  Being  of  a  God, 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  fbme  notice 
of  what  you  fay  with  rcfpeft  to  authority^ 
in  the  queftion  we  are  difcuffing.  I  am  as 
far  as  you  can  be  from  laying  much  ftrefs 
on  mere  authority  in  matters  of  fpecnla-' 
tiott  and  reafoningy  though  it  is  iikipoflible 
for  any  man  not  to  be  more  or  lefs  influ- 
enced by  it.     But  I  can  by  no  means  think 

withi 
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*  with   you  {Prefatory  Addrefs^   p.   24)   that 

*^  modern  philofophcrs  are  nearly  all  atheifts/^ 
Indeed,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  there  muft,  by 
your  account,  be  very  few  in  this  country^ 
at  leaft  ypju  are  not  acquainted  with  many 
'  of  them;    and  therefore,  from;  your  per-* 

ibnal  knowledge^  can  have  no  aiUthority  for 
the  affertion.  For  you  fay  (ib.  p.  16)  you 
know  of  none  befides  yourjklj  aQ4  ycmr 
ftiendy  the  joint  authors  of  this  anfwer  to 
my  Letters,  I  ami  ready,  however,  to  allow 
that  what  you  fay  miay  be  nearlj  tyrue  with 
refpedt  to  France  and  Italy,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  as  yet,  ia 
England  i  and  if  you  confine  yourfelf  to 
j  thofe  who  have  really  advanced  the  bounds 

i  of  natural  knowledge^  and  who  have  dif- 

tinguiflied  themfelves  the  moft  in  the  cha* 
rader  oi philofopbers^  you  will  not,  I  thipk, 
I  '    find  fo  m&ny  atheifts  among  them,  in  any 

I  country,  as  you  may  have  fuppofed* 

\        '  You  mention  Hume,  Helvetius,  Dide* 

!  rot,  and  D'Alembert ;    but  I  do  not  rc- 

I  member  to  have  heard  of  any  difcoveries  in 

j-  natural  or  moral  icience  made  by  any  of 

them. 
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them..    This  I  do  not  fay  to  infult  them,- 
or  to  infinuate  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
the   reputation   they   have  gained,   though 
I  fcruplc  not  to  avow  this  with  refpedt  to 
Mr.  Hume.     They  have  their  excellencies, 
but  they  are  of  a  different  kind.     Some  ot 
them    ar€   mathematicians,    but,   properly 
fpeaking,  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  thenl 
are  to  be  allowed  a  rank,  at  leaft  any  high 
rank,  among  philofophcrs.      In  a   general 
way  of  fpeaking,  indeed,  it  may  be  proper 
enough  to  call  any  perfon  a  'philofopher, 
who  6nly  gives  his  attention  to  the  fubjedt 
6f  philofophy,  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
difcoveries  of  others  ;  but  when  you  men- 
tioned particular  names,  as  thofe  of  pcrfons 
known  to   the  world  in  the   charad:er  of 
philofophcrs,  and  efpecially  fo  few  zsjhur^ 
you  fhould   have    feleded   thofe  wHo   had 
made  important  difcoveries  of  their  own. 
You  can  hardly  think.it  fufficient  to  entitle 
a  man  to  the  rank  oi  zphilofopher,  that  he  , 
is  merely  an  unbeliever  in  natural  or  revealed 
religion^y 

•  As  what  I  have  faid  concerning  Mr.  Hume  in  thir  place, 
may  be  mifunderitood^  and  be  thought  to  be  invidious,!  fhall  add« 

whatk 
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As  to  what  you  arc  pleafed  to  fay  (ib. 
p.  24)  I  myfelf  might  have  been,  if  I  had 
not  **  from  my  firft  initiation  into  fcience, 
*'  being  dedicated  to  what   is   called  the 
^*  immediate  fervice  pf  God/*  it  is  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  known,  except  to  my  maker. 
It  is  evident,  that  you  have  little  knowledge 
of  my  hiftory,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance 
to  the  world  that  it  fhould  be  known.     I 
have,  however,  been  more  than  once,  and 
for  a  confidcrable  length  of  time,  near  four- 
teen years  in  all,  out  of  what  you,  in  ridi- 
cule, call  the  immediate  fervice  of  God^  after 
I  had  been  feveral^yeiars  engaged  in  it ;  arid 
how,  without  having  any  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  age  or  infirmity,  and  in  preference 
perhaps  to  more  lucrative  purfuits,  I  have, 
from  pure  choice,  refumed  it  ^  and  I  hope 

what  I  have  taken  fcveral  opportunities  of  faying  before,  viz. 
that  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  it  requires  great  mental  powers 
to  make  difcoveries  in.  natural  philofophy.  They  have  gene- 
rally been  made  by  accident.  But  as  Mr.  Hammon  feemed 
willing  to  avail  himfclf  of  the  authority  of  pbUcfiphsrSy  I  have 
only  obferVed,  that,  be  their  merit  what  it  may,  that  kind  of 
authority,  ftri£lly  fpeaking,  and  when  the  term  is  properly  de- 
fined, makes  very  little  for  him  ;  not  many  of  thofe  who  have 
difUnguilhed  themfelves  in  that  way,  having  been  atheifls. 

to 
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to  continae  in  it  as  long  as  I  ihall  be  cap* 
able  of  doing  the  duties  of  it* 

Sincerely  wifhing  that  you  may  come  to 
fee  the  fubjed  of  onr  difcufiioa  in  the  fame 
light  with  myielf,  and  thereby  attain  to  the 
£uDe  perfed  iatisfa6:ion  in  your  purfuita 
and  profpeds  that  I  have  in  oiinc^ 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  &TvanU 
»i«.,icHAM,  T    PRIESTLEY. 
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.1 

TT  is  with  much  fatisfadlion  that  I  iuve 
now  completed  this  ferie?  of  Letters^  in 
which  I  have  advanced  what  appear^  tp  me 
to  be  the  heft  calculated  to  remove  th^  P^yeq- 
tions  of  philofophical  perfons  to  the  .evi- 
'  dences  of  natural  and  revealed  reli^gioa. 

In  this  difcuffioa,  I  flatter  royfelf,  that  t 
have  fqme  advantage  over  thofe  who  have 
hitherto  treated  the  fame  fubjefl:,  both  with 
jrefpedt  to  what  I  have  undertaken  to  defend;^ 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  defence  isxon-^ 
dufted.  The  article?  that  I  undertake  to 
defend  are  more  confonant  to  reafon,  and  my 
proof  of  them  refts  on  the  fame  principles 
on  which  aU  philofophical  inyeftigatipns 
proceed;  fo  that,  if  I  do  not  deceive  my- 
felf,  Ihavc brought  the  queftigns  concerning 

A  Z  th<? 
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the  being  of  a  God,  the  truth  of  his  moral 
government  here,  and  the  certainty  of  a  life 
of  retribution  to  come  (which  are  the  great 
principles  of  all  religion)  into  a  ftate  in 
which  it  will  be  more  eafy  to  come  to  a  fair 
i flue  with  unbelievers,  and  to  decide  whether 
there  be  fufficjent  ground  for  our  faith  in 
them,  or  not. 

With  refpedl  to  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  ail  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  con- 
fider  whether  aSlual  appearances^  and  known 

faSls^Q2LVi  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  hy- 
pothefis.  In  natural  religion  the  appear- 
ances to  be  accounted  for  are  the  conftitution 
and  laws  of  nature.  In  revealed  religion, 
they  are  certain  hijloricalfadls^  as  indifput- 
able  as  any  natural  appearances.  They  arc 
the  belief  of  the  miracles  of  Mofes  and  of 
Ghrift,  and  that  of  his  reftifredtion,  in  given 
circumftancess      As  appearances  in   nature 

.  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  accounted  for  with- 
out admitting  an  intelligent  author  of  nature, 
diftindl  from  nature  itfelf,  and  alfo  that  this 
author  of  nature  is  a  benevolent  and  righteous 

Being; 
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Bting;  fo  the  fimplc  fadt,  of  the  belief  of 
tha  great  events  on  which  depends  the  truth 
of  the  divine  miffions  of  Mofes  and  of  Chrift, 
cannot,  I  apprehend,  be  accounted f#r,  with* 
out  admitting  the  realitj^  thofe  events. 

To,  this  particular  ftate  of  the  queftion,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  confine  myfelf  in  this 
fecond  feries  of  Letters,  referring  the  reader 
for  the  difcuffion  of  many  things  relating  to 
the  evidence  of  revelation  to  more  fyftemati* 
cal  works,  and  to  that  fhort  view  of  the 
whole  compafs  of  it,  which  will  be  found 
4n  my  Injiitutes  of  natural  and  revealed  Re-^ 
lighn^ 

In  this  iecond  part  of  my  Work  1  have 
confidered  the  divine  miffions  of  Mofes  and 
of  Chrift  as  proved  by  exadtly  iimilar  argu- 
ments, but  with  little  regard  to  their  con* 
nexion  i  and  to  th\s  Jimilariiy  of  arguments  I 
cafneftly  wiflh  to  draw  the  attention  of  learned 
and  candid  Jews;  being  confident  that, 
when  once  they  ihall  truly  underftand  the 
ground  on  which  they  ought  to  receive,  and 

A  3  muft 
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njuft  defend^  the  divine  miffion  of  MoCc§^ 
tKcy  will  be  convinced  that  they  muft  ilfo 
admit  the  truth  of  the  divine  miffion  of 
Chrift>  and  this  being  admitted,  they  will 
foon  acknowledge  that  every  other  objedtioft 
to  chriftianity,  on  which  they  have  laid  any 
ftrefs,  muft  fall  to  the  ground. 

Thofe  Jews  with  whom  I  have  converfed, 
or  correfponded,    though  they   firmly  be- 
lieve what  they  have  been  taught  concern- 
ing the    truth    of  their   religion,    do  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  a  fufficiently  dittinift 
apprehenfion  of  the  true   ground  of  their 
own  faith,  or  what  arguments   they,  muft 
allege  in  order  to  convince  an  unbeliever, 
that  Moies  had  a  divine  million,  and  that 
he  worked  real  miracles  in  proof  of  it.     A 
previous  corttroverfy  with  unbelievers  would 
ihow  them  th^  ground  on  which  they  muft 
ftilLnd ;  and  theUy  I  think,  they  muft  clearly 
perceive,  that  thte  truth  of  the  divine  miffion 
df  Chrift>  ftands  more  firmly  and  unexccp-. 
tionably  on  the  fame  ground,  in  confequence 
of  the  origin  of  chriftianity  being  nearer  t(y 

our 


out  ovtfh  tirnea,  arid  mare  withiii  thj^  ctimf 
pafs  of  ac^nbw^c^gBcl.  liiddiy* 

I  theiefeire  vnQx  that  tke  Jews,  to  whom 
I  hsLVC  addj?efled  a  ferks  of  Letterr^  would 
coofider  tlik  work  as  ztk  appendage  to  them^ 
having. the  femt  ohjeft  with  refpedk  to  /^i^^ 
viz.  as  unbelievers  in  dbriftiamty  ^  They  will, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  recdve  fome  fatijfadlion  from 
feeing  in  them  a  clear  ftate  of  the  evidcDccs 
of  their  own  religion ;  and  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  writing*  of  their  own, 
in  which  thia  i$  giveo^  oi  attempitadt  Being 
Wbll  grounded  in  thisj^  they  will  i(boa  be  ia«» 
ti^fied^  that  it  i^  impoffible  .fpr  them  to  de« 
fend  their  OM^n  faiths  without^  at  the  faoi^ 
time»  admitting  what  will  be  iwfici^nt  to 
viiidica;te  ours  alfo.  Both  t^e  fyftems  are* 
in  effe^t^  but  one,  aaad  muft  ftand  or  fall 
together* 

It  is  alfo  earneftly  to  be  wiflied  that  the 
Utteotidtt  of  chrifiiuns^  as  well  as  that  of 
Jews^  might  be  drawn  to  this  fubjeft;  that 
having  a  clearis^r  idea  of  the  ci^irtskUy,  as 

A  4  well 
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Well  as  of  the  value  of  their  faith^  they 
might  both  bo  able  to  de^eod  it,  whenever 
they  hear  it  attacked,  and  alfo  prize  it  the 
more,  and  be  more  careful  to  govern  their 
lives  by  it.  Without  this,  men  are  but 
nominal  cbriJUans,  which  is  in  reality  much 
worfe  than  being  no  chriftians  at  all.  Bet-* 
ter  would  it  be  for  any  man  never  to  have 
heard  the  name  of  Chrift,  than  be  his  dif- 
ciple  in  name  only. 

c  To  be  chriftians  to  any  pilrpofe^  we  (hould 
always  keep  in  view  the  great  praftical  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.  It  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  power  of  bufinefs,  or  of  pleafure,  to 
make  us  lofe  fight  of  them.  Chriftianity 
will  be  no  obftrudion  to  any  thing  that  is 
truly  rational,  and  becoming  a  man,  with 
refpedt  to  either  i  and  whatever  is  not  ra- 
tional, ought  to  be  abandoned  on  principles 
that  are  even  not  chriftian. 

It  is  becaufe  I  coniider  the  principles  of 
chriftianity  as  properly  praSiical  ones*  that  I 
am  lefs  foHcitous  about  the  converfion  of  any 

unbelievers 
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unbelievers  who  are  much  advanced  in  life, 
at  Jeaft  for  their  own  fakes ;  fince  their 
difpofition^  and  habits  are  already  formed^ 
fo  that  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the  power  of  new  and  better  principles  to 
change  them.  But  I  wifli  it  for  the  fake 
of  younger  per/ons,  on  whom  their  opinions 
have  influence,  and  on  whom  good  prin-. 
ciples  might  have  the  greateft  efFea. 

To  unbelievers  of  a  certain  age,  a  con- 
vi<aion  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity  would 
only  be  the  acquifition  of  a  new  fpeculative 
truth,  the  magnitude  and  value  of  which 
would  never  be  fully  felt,  or  make  much 
impreflioti  on  them:  Having  heard  it  from 
their  infancy,  having  iri  general  believed  it 
'for  fome  time,  and  not  coming  to  di&elieve 
it,  till  they  had  long  difregarded  it,  it  will 
not  have  the  ciFedt  of  abfolute  novelty^  as  it 
had  with  the  heathen  world  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  chriftianity,  when  it' 
produced  a  wonderful  change  in  the  lives 
and  manners  of  perfons  of  all  ages.     With 

rcfpect 
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kefpc^  to  thofe  unbclicTcrs  of  the  prefent 
times,  who  arc  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of 
the  worlds  their  minds.<are  already  £o  occix^ 
pied»  that  they  would  give  but  little  attest 
tioB  to  the  principles  of  chriftianity^  if  they 
Should  come  to  believe  in  it. 

But  be  the  advantage  more  or  lefs  to  ftrch 
unbelievers  thcmfelves,  from  their  conver- 
lion  to  chriftianity,  there  are  others  to  whom 
it  might  be  the  grcateft  benefit.  We  {^^e 
every  day,  how  men  of  reputed  fcnfe,  and 
general  knowledge,  are  looked  up  to  by 
thofe  who  arc  young,  and  entering  upon  the 
buiy  fcenes  of  life,  and  whofc  minds  are  not 
yet  fb  much  occupied^  but  that  they  might 
feel  the  full  force  of  new  truth.  If  they 
only  perceive  a  perfon  of  acknowledged 
ability,  and  general  good  charafter,  to  fmile 
when  the  fub}e<3:  of  religion,  or  chriftianity, 
is  mentioned,  they  will  fufpcdt^  perhaps  con- 
elude  at  once,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
dcferves  their  attention ;  and  having  this  per*- 
fuafion,  however  haftily  formed,  they  may  go 

without 
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Without  reftraint  into  that  career  of  viciouS' 
indulgence,  to  which  their  age  prompts,; 
and  which  they  know  chriflianity  forbids* 

Whereas,  were  all  pcrfons  of  refpedablc 
charadters,  an  other  accounts,  believers  ia 
chriftianity,  though  they  might  not  have 
much  zeal  for  it,  they  would  at  leaft  behave 
and  fpeak  in  fuch  a  manner,  when  the  fub^ 
jedt  was  mentioned,  as  would  lead  young 
perfons  to  confider  it  as  a  ferious  bufinefs, 
and  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  this  might 
lead  to  the  moft  defirable  confequcncesy 
What  young  pcrfons  embrace,  they  embrace 
with  ardour;  and  their  minds  are  not  fa 
much  engroflcd  with  the  things  of  thr^ 
world,  but  that  they  might  attend  to  thofe 
of  another ;  and  notwithftanding  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  paflipn,  there  is  in  uncontaminated' 
youth  an  ingenuous  modefty,  a  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour, and  a  dread  of  vice,  almoft  peculiar  to* 
that  early  period  of  life ;  which  aided  by 
good  principles,  may  be  more  than  equal  to 
the  reftraint  of  their  pafSons,  and  render 

them 
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them  capable,  as  we  frecjueiitly  fee  them  to 
be,  of  the  moft  heroic  a£ts  of  virtue* 

But  the  greateft  advantage  that  I  Iodic  to 
is  that,  when  the  parents  are  chriflians, 
their  children  will  be  in  the  way  of  receiv- 
ing a  religious  and  chriftian  education  ;  in 
confcquence  of  which,  they  will  be  brought 
acquainted  with  the  fcriptures,  from  their 
earlieft  years ;  and  without  this,  it  is  hardly 
poffible  that  they  flaould  ever  acquire  a  true 
relifli  for  them*  The  phrafeology  of  the 
the  fcriptures,  notwithftanding  the  noble 
fimplicity,  and  true  fublimity,  of  many 
parts  of  them,  is  (at  leaft  according  to  our' 
prefcnt  tranflation)  fo  uncouth  to  an  Euro- 
^  pean  ear^.and  both  the  cuftoms,  and  the  po- 
pular opinions  of  the  oriental  nations,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  pious  Jews,  as  well  as 
others,  appear  fo  ftrange,  that  perfons  whofe 
tafte  has  been  formed  by  the  modes  of  mo- 
dern education,  will  often  be  more  ftruck 
with  fuch  circumftances  as  will  tend  to 
make  them  fmile,  than  with  tbofe  that 
ought  to  make  them   ferious.     This  will 

mor^ 
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more  cfpccially  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  whofe 
minds  have  got  a  tinge  from  reading  the 
prophane  jcfts  of  fuch  writers  as  Voltaire. 
There  are  many  perfons  whofe  minds  are  ia 
fuch  a  flate,  that  it  is  not  even  in  their  own 
power  to  make  the  allowance  that  they 
ought  to  do,  and  which  they  are  ev^n  fen* 
fible  they  ought  to  do,  for  the  circum- 
ftances  above  mentioned,  fo  as  to  read  the 
fcriptures  with  the  fame  fatisfaftion  and 
advantage,  that  one  who  has  been  educated 
a  chriftian,  and  been  brought  up  with  a  re- 
verence for  thofe  facred  books  habitually 
does.  Our  feelings  are  far  from  fo  readily 
fallowing  our  opinions. 

Not  that  I  confider  the  books  of  fcripture 
as  injpired,  and  oh  that  account  entitled  to 
this  high  degree  of  rcfped,  but  as  authentic 
records  of  the  difpcnfations  of  God  to  man- 
kind, with  every  particular  of  which  we 
cannot  be  too  well  acquainted.  The  fa- 
cred Writers,  as  we  juftly  call  them,  were 
moreover,  in  general,  perfons  of  fuch  ex- 
alted piety,    and  difinterefted   benevolence 

(the 
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(the  mod  genuine  and  zffc&ing  marks  oF 
which  abound  io  their  writings)  and  the 
biftories  themfelves  are  £o  valuable  and  im« 
proving,  that  no  other  reading  can  fupply 
the  place  of  this.     It  is  in  vain  that  we  look 
in  profane  hiftory,  for  a  narrative  fo  inilruc- 
tive,  for  cbaraiStcrs  fo  excellent^  or  forms  of 
devotions  fo  pure.     What  is  there  in  all 
the  remains  of  heathen  antiquity,  compar-* 
able  to  the  book  of  Pfalms  ?     There  never 
exifted  aniong  the  Greeks  or  Romans  that 
knowledge  of  one  God,  the  maker  and  pre*, 
fcrvcr  erf  ^11  things,  and  that  perfualion  con* 
cerning  his  univerfal  and  righteous  govern- 
ment, which  alone  gan  infpire  fuch  fenti^ 
ments,  and  dilate  fuch  compofitions. 

My  principal  object  in  this  work  will 
eaCly  be  perceived  tp  have  been,  to  give  a 
juil  view  of  the  circumftancfes  in  which 
chridianity  was  promulgated  ;  iince,  from 
the  confideration  of  thefe  alone,  can  it  be 
demonftrated  that  the  origin  of  it  was  di-* 
vine;  and  in  defcribing  thofe  I  have  beea 
much  a;©fted  by  Dr.  Ijardner's  Jewijh  and 

I  '     Heathen 


I- 
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Heatkeu  Ttfiimnvs^  a  work  of  fiogular  va-> 
lue,  aod  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  uube-- 
H*v©r,  who  has  hfai?4  of  it,  can  hold  him- 
Iblf  egicu&ble  ift  wjcwSling  chriftianityt  till 
]l$  has  read  and  confidered.  From  this 
work  only  have  I  given  the  view  of  ancient 
ob^jeftion^  to  chr4ftianity,  in  the  14th  and 
15th  Letters.  I  have  lately  had  occafion 
to  pcFttfe  the  authors  from  which  he  has 
collected  them  i  but  I  know  of  nothing  of 
roaeb  importance  that  can  be  added  to  what 
he  has  produced ;  and  I  thought  it  of  foqie 
ufe  and  confcquence  to  bring  into  one  view, 
what  is  difperfed  through  four  ijuarto  vo- 
lumes. I  have  chofen  his  tranflations,  in 
preference  to  aoy  that  I  might  have  given 
of  my  own,  as  no  perfon  wiH  queftion  hjs 
fidelity,  hi&  diligence,  or  his  univerfal  im- 
partiality* 


^  Great  benefit  vrould  accrue  to  chrillia- 

^  nity,  if  it  be  founded  in  truth  (and  on  no 

other  fuppofition  would  I  wifh  to  have  any 
refpc<9t  for  it  at  all)  from  a  calm  and  free 
dif^ufilon  of  its  evidences  with  an  intelli- 
gent 
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gent  UDbeliever.     This  I  eodeavoured   ta 
procure,  when  I  animadverted  upon   Mn 
Gibbons  two  chapters  in  the  conclufidn  ta 
my  Hifiory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chrljlia^ 
*  nity.     But  with  the  invitation  I  then  gave 
Mr.  Gibbon,  he  has  hitherto  refufed  to 
comply. '    What    may    be    inferred  from 
his  declining  this  difcuffion,  it  is  fof  the 
public  to  judge*  and  it  concerns  himfelf, 
and  hot  me.     A  copy  of  thefc  Letters  will 
alfo  be  fent  to  him,  and  if  he  (or  any  other 
unbeliever  of  ability  arid  charafter)  chufe 
to  anfwer  them,  he  may  depend  upon  hear- 
ing from  me  in  reply.     And,  in  my  opi- 
nion, and  that  of  many  others,  no  public 
controverfy  could  be  more  ufeful,  or  more 
feafonable^ 

In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  for  Mr.. 
Gibbon,  if  he  fhould  undertake  the  dif- 
cuffion,  to  lay  afide^the  mafk  he  has  af- 
feScd  to  wear,  by  pretending  to  believe  in 
chriftianity,  when  he  evidently  does  not;  but 
it  is  a  mafk  by  which  he  conceals  nothing*  If 
I  treat  any  thing  in  the  religion  of  my  coun- 
try 
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try  as  abfurd,  I  do  It  openly,  and  gravely  i 
and  at  the  fame  tinxe  1  hold  *myfelf  ready 
to  defend  whateycff*!  advance,  or  to  re- 
trad  what  I  may  be  unable  to  defend. 

If  Mr*  Gibbon  believes  chriftianity  to  be 
tnifchie'OouSi  as  well  zsfalfe,  let  him,  as  be- 
comes an  honeft  man,  and  a  good  citizen, 
openly  difclaim>  and  openly  oppugn  it. 
If  he  thinks  it  to  be  falfe,  but  u/eful,  let 
him  neither  write  nor  fpeak  on  the  fubjeiSt. 
Nothing  can  juftify  this,  but. a  perfuafion 
of  its  being  better  for  the  world  that  the 
fcheme  fhould  be  exploded  and  abandoned. 

If  any  man,  embarked  in  a  voyage  with 
others,  perceives  that  the  veffcl  in  which 
they  fail  will  certainly  be  loft,  and  that  it 
16  pot  in  his  power,  or  in  theirs,  to  pre-i 
vent  it,  he  ought  to  keep  his,  knowledge 
%o  himfelf,  and  not  give  others  needlefs 
alarm  and  diftrefs.  If  he  think  that,  by 
proper  exertion,  there  is  a  poffibility  of 
faving  the  ftiip,  he  ought  to  give  the  great- 
eft  aiyl  quickeft  alarm  that  he  can.     But  ia 

b  no 
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mo  cafe  can  be  be  juftified  in  giving  his 
opinion  in  fuch  a  mannef^  as  that  fome  of 
the  paflcngers  might*  underftand  him  to 
mean  one  things  and  others  another ;  and 
in  amufing  himfelf  with  laughing  at  the 
miftakcs  that  were  made  about  his  real  fen- 
timcnts*  Such,  however,  has  been  the  con- 
duft  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  refpeft  to  a  fub- 
je<5t  of  infinitely  more  moment  than  the 
danger  of  a  fliipwreck. 

i£  Mr.  Gibbon  be,  as  he  pretends,  a  be* 
Kever  in  chriftianity,  and  a  future  life,  let 
him  write  on  the  fubjedl  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
as  that  no  perfon  fhall  entertain  a  doubt  of 
it  j  and  fo  that  their  faith  may  be  flrength- 
ened,  and  not  weakened  by  his  writings* 
If  he  be  an  unbelieveri.  let  him  no  longer 
trifle  with  the  world,  and  ufe  the  language 
of  deceit,  without  deceiving. 

By  replying  to   Mn  Gibbon,  in  theie 

Letters,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  infinuate, 

that  I  think  lightly  of  what  others  have 

done  in  the  iame  controverfy.      On  the 

I  contrary. 
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contcary,  tvay  anfwcr  to  him  that  I  have 
yet  feen^  contains  a  fufficient  refutation  of 
every  thing  of  any  confequence  that  he  has 
advanced  againft  chriftianity  *,  and  the  de- 
fence that  he  has  made  of  himfelf  againft 
Mr.  Davis,  is  far  from  amounting  to  a  de- 
fence of  the  caufe  that  he  has  efpoufed, 
which  is  all  that  the  public  is  concerned 
with.  The  reply  of  the  learned  fiifbop  of 
LlandafF  is  particularly  valuable ;  but  I  am 
forry  to  fee  him  affed:  to  believe  Mr.  Gii>^ 
bon  to  be  fincere  in  the  regard  that  he  pro- 
feiTes  for  ^chriftianity.  This  I  think  to  be 
Hn worthy  of  a  chriftian  biihop ;  as  i  thank 
Mr.  Gibbon's  pretences  are  unworthy  of  % 
man.     I  treat  Mr.  Gibbon  as  un^ueftian- 

^  I  {hall  take  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  my  reader 
with  the  fatisfaflion  I  have  juft  received  from  an  Effay  in 
Mr.  Cumberland's  Obferver^  Vol.  I.  No.  113,  in  anfwer 
to  what  Mr.  Gibbon  has  faid  concerning  the  darknefs  it 
CMMT  Saviour'8  crncifixion.  His  remarks  appear  to  mc 
fo  be  very  judicious,  and  well  exprefled.  I  have  fooie 
doubts,  however,  whether  that  darknefs  was  preternatural 
as  well  as  whether  it  was  very  conilderable. 

b  2  ably 
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ably  an  unbeliever,  and  in  that  chara&er  I 
wifh  him  to  make  his  defence. 


Since  thi^  Preface  was  fent  to  the  prcfs, 
I  have  feen  Dr.  ToulmifisEJfay  on  "the  Eter^ 
nity  of  the  World.  But  after  whit  I  have 
faid  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hammon,  I  fee  nq 
reafon  to  take  particular  notice  of  it. 

He  is  far  from  denying  dejigriy  or  a  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence^  in  the  univerfe,  and 
finterely  wiflies,  p.  130,  *?  to  ponfirni  man- 
^*  kind  in  the  bejie^  ^f  the  exiftence  of 
**  what  is  greats  powerful^  and  good.'* 

♦*  So  far,"  fays  he,  p.  133,  **  are  the  ap- 

**  guments  which  \  have  made  ufc  of  froni 

^^  having  the  fmalleft  tendency  to  damp  the 

''^expedations  of  future  being  and  felicity, 

**  that  thejr  open  the  mofl  brilliant  pro- 

^*  fpcdts  to  the  imagination;  they  enforce  the 

"excel- 
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**  excellence  of  moral  reftitude,  and  the 
**  exiftence  of  infinite  wifdom  and  intelli- 
^*  gence,  infcparable  from,  and  pervading, 
^*  an  eternal  univerfe/' 

He  aflerts  the  eternity  of  the  human, 
race.  But,  in  my  opinion,  only  proves  a 
ftate  of  the  earth  anterior  to  the  period  of 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation,  which 
I  believe  is  the  general  opinion  of  philofo'- 
phical  chriftians.  He  defcants  on  the  pre- 
tentions to  high  antiquity  by  the  Hindoos, 
as  thofe  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  beft 
founded,  but  he  fays  nothing  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Mofes,  who  was  fo  near  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  prefent  race  of  man,  as  (inde- 
pendent of  other  confidcrations,  not  noticed 
by  Dr.  Toulmin)  makes  it  highly  probable 
that  hig  account  is  very  near  the  truth. 
But  thp  belieJF  of  revelation  does  not  abfo- 
lutely  require  abelief  of  any  events  prior  to 
the  age  of  Mofes,  or  fijch  as  himfelf  and 
his  cotemporaries  could  not  but  have  had 
the  ineaps  of  being  well  informed  of. 


ERRATA. 

R  Bb  (I]  SgnSaJram  the  hoam  rfcaepa^^ 

— *•  IT*.  1.  K  far  Av  iem  nftrrtitu  B^n^mA  wUbe  memdatKti  heret^her^ 
-<«•  1S4.L  9.iv/raniB&^.icai/rm<fi7. 

CORRICEVDA 


Letters 


T   O      A 


PHILOSOPHICAL  UNBELIEVER. 
P    A    R    T       11, 


L    E    T    T    E    R     L 
Oftht  Nature  of  Tejiimony. 

I  Am  happy  to  find  that,  in  my  former 
'Letters^  I  have  been  able  to  fuggeft 
to  you  fuch  confiderations  as^,  by  the 
help  .of  your  own  juft  reflettions,  have 
removed  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  your 
way  with  refpedl  to  the  belief  of  the  being 
of  a  God,  and  of  his  moral  government  of 
Part  II.  B  the 
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the  world.  But  you  think  that  the  argu- 
ments from  the  light  of  nature,  in  favour 
oi  i  future  ItfCf  amount  to  little  more  than 
to  fhcw  that  the  thing  is  not  impojfibk^  not 
being,  upon  the  whole,  repugnant  to  the 
obfcrvcd  courfe  of  nattirej,  and  that  the 
ftriking  faSl  of  our  feeing  |ft.en  die  juft  like 
brutes,  or  plants,  without  any  fymptom,  of 
revival,  wea^  fo  different  an  qifpeft,  that 
you  cannot  think  we  are  fufEciently  autho- 
rized to  indulge  fo  much  as  what  may  be 
called  the  hope  of  a  refurreftion.  For  as 
to  the  opinion  of  an  immaterial foul^  diftindt 
from  the  body,  which  makes  its  efcape  at 
death,  we  are  both  agreed,  that  no  appear- 
ance ill*  nature  favours  the  fuppofition. 
Whatever  the  powers  of  perception  and 
thought  be  in  themfelves,  fhey  evidently  de- 
pend upon  the  organization  of  the  brain  5 
arid  therefore,  according  to  all  the  received 
rule&  of  philoftjphiziiig,  fiidft  be  afci^ibcd  to 
it,  fo  thit  they  Cannot  fubfift  Without  it. 

Acknowledging,  however,  as  you  do,  that 
a  future  life,  and  an  cndlefs  continuance  of 
being  ^in  which  we  fhall  make  continual 

advanices. 


s 
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Advances  iii  knowledge  and  virtaci  erikrg^ 
ing  oUr  comprehenHon  of  mind  without 
limits)  affotds  a  flattering  profptti^ ;  and  as 
this  k  (Irohgly^  and  with  th^  gt-eatefE  con<^ 
i^dehcej  held  out  to  us  in  the  Ghriftiari,  iiF 
ilot  in  the  Jc^lih,  rctelation,  in  which  yoU 
know  I  am,  a  believer^  yoii  wifli  that  t 
would  explain  to  you,  zk  diftia^Iy  as  I  can^ 
ahd  from  the  iirft  principles  of  afenti  the 
jproper  ground  tef  this  faith  in  revealed  tc-^ 
ligion^  in  the  fame  manner,  a$i  in  my  for-^ 
iner  correfpondende,  I  explained  the  princi-* 
pies  df  natural  i-eligion.  In  other  weirds^  you 
wifli  me  to  inforni  you,  ofl  what  founda- 
tion it  is,  that  I  believe  that  the  Maker  of 
the  worlds  arid  of  ixiani  ha^  at  any  time  re« 
vealed  his  will  to  any  part  of  the  human 
tacc;  fo  as  to  prdmife  eternal  life  and  hap- 
pinefi  to  thbfe  who  obey  it; 

Encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  my  fofmer 
attempt j  I  am  very  ready^  on  this^  as  on  that 
bccafion,  to  give  you  all  the  fatisfadtion  in 
my  powers  and  I  earneftly  wifli  that  it 
may  be  with  the  f^pie  effeS ;  as  I  am  con- 
fident that>  diipofed  as  you  are  to  the  prac^ 
..  Vw^ii.,  B  2  ticc 
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fice  of  viitue,  a  belief  in  revelation  will 
make  you  a  ftill  better  and  much  happier 
man,  even  in  this  life.  You  will  look 
with  nnfpeakably  more  pleafare  on  every 
Ihiog  iaround  you,  and  quit  this  fcene  of 
thiiigs,;not  only  without  regret,  but  with  a 
fettsfadiori  far  exceeding  that  which  you 
have  ever  ha^in  it. 

1  (hall  begin   with    obfcrving,  that  the 

evidence  of  revelation  is  necefiarily  of  the 

bijlorical  kind,    and   refls    upon    tefilmonyx 

and  thoDgh  I  hardly  need  to  explain  the 

foundation  of  our  faith  in  teflimony,  I  fhall, 

by  way  of  introdudion  to  the  difquifition  I 

am  undertaking,  obferve,  that,  philofophi- 

cally  confidered,  it  arifes  from  our  experience 

.that  it  may  be  depended  upon;  ft  having 

been  found  that  there  is  generally  a  corre- 

ipondcnce  between  what  is  averted  by  men, 

and  the  things,  or  events,  which  their  af- 

fcftions  refpedt.     Thus,  if  one  f)erfon  tells 

me  that  another  faid,  or  did,,  fo  or  fo,  and  I 

ibid  by  any  other  evidence  (for  inftance  that 

ei  my  OV9TI,  fcnfes)  that  he  adually  ^i^fay^ 

or  do,  what  I  was  informed  of,  I  am  fatif- 

fied 
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Ikd  that  the  ?iffertipn  I  heard  was  true.  If 
I  find  by  repeated  experience,  that  the  fame 
perfon  never  docs  deceive  me,  I  conclude 
that  there  muft  be  a  fufficient  caufe  for  this 
conjlant  appearance^  and  that,  in  the  fame 
circumftances,  the  fame  efFeft  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  In  common  language,  I  fay 
that  my  informer  is  a  man  of  veracity^  and 
that  he  will  not  deceive  me.  Mn  the  fame 
manner,  if,  notwithftanding  a  number  of 
impofitions,  I  find  that  among  mankind  at 
large,  a  regard  to  truth  greatly  prevails  over . 
falfehood,  I  conclude  that  there  is  ip  gene- 
ral fufficieat  ground  iov  faith  in  tefiimony. 

Examining  this  interefting  appearance 
more  clqfcly,  I  find  in  what  cafes  teftimony 
is  moft  apt  to  be  fallacious,  as  thofe  in  which 
men  either  have  not  fufficient  opportunity 
of  being  well  informed  themfclves,  or  thofc 
in  which  they  have  an  intereft  in  deceiving 
others ;  and  feparating  thefe  from  other 
cafes  of  human  teftimony,  I  find  k  ftill 
ftronger  ground  of  alfeht  in  the  remaining 
cafes. 

B  3  It 
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It  is  true,  that  Jingle  perjbns  may  be  ft| 
circumftancedj  a$  f  hat  though  to  appearance^ 

[  they  may  have  ha^  fi^cient  opportunity  of 
being  well  informed  themfelyes,  and  we  can 
difcover  in  them  no  4^iign  to  ipipofe  upon 
others,  yet,  through  fome  unknown  caufe^ 

'  their  teftimony  fnay  be  defediyp  on  one  or 
bgth  of  thefe  accounts.  But  when  we  bayf 
the  concurrent  teftimony  of  different  perfons^ 
unconneded  with  each  othci^,  equally  comr 
petqit  judges  of  what  ^hey  relate,  and  to  apr 
pearfince  equally  impartial,  that  defeS:  in  th^ 
evidence  \s  removed  i  it  being  to  the  laft  d^T^ 
gree  improbable  that  the  fanie,  or  different 
unknown  influences  iho]Lil4  affed;  many  dif*^ 
ferent  pcrfons,  no  way  connedled  with  each 
other*  Accordingly,  ifi  tnany  eafes,  we  dQ 
not  entertain  the  leaft  fenfible  doubt  of  tho 
truth  of  teftinipny,  a?  that  there  e^cifts  fuch 
a  city  as  Rome,  or  that  Al^x^pder  conquered 
Darius.  Our  fai^h  in  a  mathematipal  trutl^ 
cannot  be  perce\vQd  to  be  ftronger  than  our 
faith  in  fuch  hiftprical  proportions  as  lheie« 

I  ain,  D^ar  ^ir,  yours^  ^c. 

J.  PRIESTLEY, 
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L   E   T   T    E   I^        II. 
t^fthe  Evidence  ofRevelatim. 

Pear   SjR, 

AS  human  teftimony  is  a  fufficient  groun4 
of  faith,  it  is  applicable  to  every  thing 
of  which  men  can  he  faid  to  be  witnejfes^ 
that  is,  of  whatever  comes  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  their  fenfes,  as  feeing,  hearings 
&c.  and  there  is  no  fad  fo  extraordinary, 
or  unexpeded,  but  n^y  fafely  be  admitted 
on  this  ground ;  there  being  ho  limit  in  this 
cafe,  but  that  of  abfolute  impoJjiblUy. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  th^tt  it  is 
in  the  power  of  God,  the  maker  of  the 
worlji,  to  fignify  his  will  to  men,  in  the 
manner  defcribcd  in  thehiftory  of  the  Jewifli 
and  chriftian  revelations,  to  perfornr  all  that 
is  there  advanced  as  a  proof  of  his  ^nterpofi- 
tion  in  the  cafe,  and  likewife  to  fulfil  every 
thing  that  is  there  promifed  \  the  moflk  im- 
ppf tant  article  cif  which,  is  the  failing  of  all 

B  4  rpankind 
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mankind  frooh  th^e  dead,  and  enduing  them 
with  a  power  of  immortal  life.  Becaufb 
there  is  npthing  in  9II  this  that  implies  ^ 
greater  degree  of  power  than  muft  have 
been  exerted  in  the  creation  of  fuch  a  fyftem 
0S  this  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Whatever 
power  it  was  that  eftablijhedy  the  fame,  no 
(doubt,  can  change ^  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
fufpend  the  operation  of  them  ;  and  I  muft 
'  (ipw  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  a  c^ufe^ 
or  author  pf  nature,  and  that  this  is  a  d^r 
JUgning  caulc, 

Whether  this  Being  eftabliflied  the  pre- 
fent  order  of  nature  from  eternity,  fo  that 
it  be  cpeval  with  himfelf,  dp  this  part  of 
the  fyftem  had  a  beginning,  from  ao  exerr 
tion  of  power  independent  of  apy  thing  that 
preceded  it,  it  muft  be  in  \tk\i pojjible,  thj|,t 
the  fame  Being  msiy  exert  a  fimiJar  power 
whenever  he  pleafes.  There  is  no  con- 
peivab^lc  difference  between  this  cafe  and 
that  of  ^  p:>an  capable  of  efe£ting  any  par- 
ticular engine,  and  retaining  the  power  of 
ftopping  the  motion  of  the  engine,  or  aj- 
teFlPg  (be  conftru&ion  of  \\.    AU  that  gz^ 
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fee  faid  is,  that  no  motive  could  cxift,  which 
ihould  induce  the  author  of  nature  to  inter^ 
pofe  in  this  manner.  But  who  cnn  be 
authorized  to  fay  that  the  Divine  Beings 
the  author  of  nature,  muft  neceflarily  leave 
the  prefent  fyftem  to  the  operation  of  the 
prefent  laws  of  it,  and  that  there  could 
never  be  any  propriety^  or  ufe^  in  fufpending 
them?  It  muft  be  extreme  arrogance  in 
any  maa  to  pronounce  in  this  manner  con-^ 
cerning  his  maker. 

Some  interruption  of  the  courfe  of  na^ 
ture  is  the  only  proper  evidence  of  the  in^ 
terpofition  of  the  author  of  nature,  and 
every  other  kind  of  evidence  muft  necefla- 
rily  be  equivocal.  Now  there  is  an  account 
of  a  great  variety  of  fuch  interpofitions  ia 
the  hiftorical  books  of  fcripture^  fads,  of 
which  great  numbers  of  pcrfons,  in  fomc 
cafes,  whole  nations  (by  no  means  in  cit^ 
cumftances  in  which  it  can  be  fuppofed  that 
they  would  be  deceived  themfelves,  or  be 
willing  to  deceive  others)  were  witnefies. 
Thefe  interpofitions  were  not  confined  to 
pne  a^9  of  the  world^  but  diftinguifhed  fe- 

vcrjil 
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veral  ages,  to  (bp  time  of  ChriA  an4  thj» 
apofiks. 

The  reality,  however,  of  thcfc  events,  is 
tb«t  which  muft  be  called  in  queftion  by 
^hofe  who  do  not  Miwe  jn  the  Jewifli  or 
chriftian  r«yelat|oiisV  They  muft  fuppoft, 
that  tbp  evidence  alleged  fof  the  miracu- 
Jp^8  intfrpofitions  on  xjfxt  truth  of  which 
thefe  revelations  reft  iS|  in  fooie  refpec^  or 
pther^  in/tffficienf  j  ^nd  ^hat  a  philofophical 
believer  replies  tp  them  Jsi  that  there  is  a 
law  refpeSing  tbp  validity  pf  human  tpfti:. 
{ppny»  ii  well  as  othf r  things ;  and  that 
this  particvi]ar  tpftimqpv  i^  fo  circum*- 
ftanced*  as  that  it  wifl  be  more  extraordi« 
nary,  if  it  be  not  trife,  tl^an  if  the  things 
related  fhould  have  happened.  For  fucH 
tejiimof^  is  itfelf  to  be  ponfidercd  as  a  fa3^ 
or  appearance^  which  requires  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  as  much  as  any  pthcr  faft 
whatever.  The  moft  idle  report  cannot  be 
raifed  without  a  caufe.  The  unbeliever, 
therefore,  Should  coafider  how  he  can  ac^ 
•count  for  the  exigence  of  the  Jcwifli  and 
chriftian  rcligiena,  and  the  bifiQry  of  tbem^ 

I  as 
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as  thcmfclves  indij^utatfe  f^^s.  The  cavfq; 
pf  thcfe  fadts^  thp  believer  fays^  is  clearly 
found  in  the  h^i^^^i^^  P^  ^hofe  religions  j^ 
and  he  challenges  fhe  unbeliever  to  acfrpunt 
for  the  fads  on  any  other  principle.  Such 
I  apprehend  to  b$  the  tru(^  ^d  pbilofo^ 
phjcal^ftate  of  the  qpeftipp  V!^hich  you  wifl^ 
nie  to  difcufs. 

The  generality  even  of  chriftians   have 
been  tcx)  apt  to  conQder  chripfin  faith  as 
fomething  of  a  different  nature  fron»  that 
which  relates  to  other  things,  and  unbe- 
lievers have^  as  might  have  been  expe£ted^ 
faken  their  advantage  of  this  circumftarice; 
3ut  the  philofophical  chriflian  forms  hi^ 
judgment  concerning  all  iimilar  propofitions 
pn  Hmila^  principles,  ai^i  makes  no  excep- 
tion  with   rcfpedt  to  matters  of  religion^ 
Thus,  in  all  abOraft  propofitions,  that  may 
be  reduced  to  number^  or  quantity^  the  evi- 
dence of  truth  i$  the  coincidence  of  ideas 
belonging  to  the  firbjedt  and  predicate  of 
any   propofition.     If,   for  example,   three 
things,  as  three  plants,  thre?  animals^  or 
three  mei>;^  canoot  be  one  thing,  one  plant, 

one 
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one  aftimil,  or  one  man  ;  neither  can  three 
Divine  Beings,  or  perfons  (for  in  this  cafe 
they  muft  be  the  ftme  thing)  be  only  one 
God.    • 

With  refpc£l  to  hypoth/es,  to  explain  ap- 
pearances of  any  kind,  the  philofophical 
chriftiaa  confidcrs  himfelf  as  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  which,  according  to  the  received 
rules  of  philofophizing,  or  reafoning,  is  the 
imoft  probable ;  fo  that  the  queftion  between 
him  and  other  philofophers  is,  whether  his 
hypothefis  or  theirs  will  beft  explain  the 
inewnfa£is,{\ich  as  are  the  prefent  belief  of 
Judaifm  and  chriftianity,  and  alfo  the  belief 
of  them  in  the  carlieft  ages  to  which  they 
can  be  traced. 

The  unbeliever  muft  fay  that  thefe  fadJis, 
and  all  that  we  certainly  know  to  have  been 
fadt,  may  be  admitted,  without  fuppofing 
that  Mofes,  or  Chrift,  had  any  divine  mif- 
fionj  or  were  authorized  by  God  to  teach 
any  doftrine  at  all ;  and,  confequently,  that 
no  miracles  were  ever  wrought  in  proof  of 
their  miffion.  Whereas,  the  philofophical 
chriftiaa  fays,  that  fuch  fa<%s  as  all  perfons 
z  in 
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in  the  Icaft  acquainted  •with  hiftory  mti/l 
admit,  neccffarily  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
Mofes  and  the  fubfequent  prophets,  and 
alfo  that  Chrift  and  the  apoftle?,  had  a  di- 
vine minion,  and  that  miracles  mud  have 
been  wrought  in  attcllation.  of  them. 

The  philofophical  .ch.riftian  farther  fays, 
that  the  ftatc.of  thipgs,, could  never  have 
been  what  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
be,  and  to  have  been^  without  miracles ;   and 
that  the  miracles  which  the  unbeliever  mufl 
h'ave  recourfe  to,  befides  anfwering  no  ^con- 
ceivable good  purpofe,  muftrhave  been  infi- 
nitely more  numerous,  and  of  a  more  extra- 
ordinary nature,  than  any  that  he  has  occa- 
iion  to  admit.     For  he  maintains  that,  if 
the  men  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Mofes, 
and  alfo  thofe  who  lived  in>  the  time  of 
Chrift  and  the  apoftles,  were  conftituted  as 
men  V5^(9w   are  (which  muft  be  taken  for 
granted)  they  could  not  have  believed  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  books  of  Mofes, 
and  in  the  New  Teftament,  without  either 
fuch  fufficient  evidence  of  their  reality, 
th^  writers  of  thefe  books  relate  that  thd 

hac 
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had  (which  he  thinks  moft  probable)  of 
without  a  fapernataral  influence  on  their 
inind^i  dlfpcSfing  them  to  receive  aS  true 
what  was  ^t  the  fame  time  totally  deflitute 
of  fuch  evidence,  and  likewife  manifefti/ 
contrary  to  their  intereft,  arid  wi(hes  to  re- 
ceive 3  fo  that  great  ndmbers  of  men  muft 
have  been  what  we  commonly  tail  infa^ 
tuatedy  or  partially  deprivtd  of  their  fenfes^  a 
thing  which  no  perfon,  who  coniiders  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe^  can  poflibly 
admit* 

They  muft  alfo  have  beeti  thus  miracu- 
loufly  infatuated  for  the  fake  of  building 
upon  their  belief  of  a  feries  of  events  which 
had  never  happened^  a  fyftcm  of  religion^ 
which  of  courfc  could  not  be  true,  and 
therefore  with  a  view  to  lead  a  great  part 
of  mankind  to  this  timc^  and  probably  to 
the  end  of  all  time,  into  a  great  miftake,* 
and  a  miftake  Which  they  bad  no  means  of 
cxer  f eftifyirig* 
f  Now  it  can  neVef  be  imsfgined  fliaf  inf 

trdcks,  and  particularly  fo  many,  dnd  of 
ejKtraordiriafy  a  kind,  as  this  fcheme  it-^ 
"'■^  ^ire* 
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quirfes,  fliould  have  been  wrought  fqr  fuch  a 
purpofe  as  this.  And  yet,  the  philofophi- 
cal  chriAian  maintains,  that  th€xe  is^  in 
reality^  no  alternative  between  admitting  fuch 
miracles  a5  thefe,  and  for  fuch  a  purpofe  as 
this,  and  the  truth  of  thofe  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Mofcs,\the  gofpels,  and  the  book 
of  Ads,  the  credibility  of  which,  hefubmits 
to  the  moft  rigorous  examination « 

All  that  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  the  pro- 
per difcuffion  of  the  evidence  of  the  divine 
miffion  of  Mofcs,  or  of  Chrift,  aniong 
philofophers,  is  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
circumftances  which  accompanied  the  pro* 
mulgation  of  their  refpeftivc  religions,  to 
confider  the  perfons  by  whom  they  were  re* 
ccived,  and  the  influences  to  which  they 
were  expofed.  And  it  appears  to  nie,  that 
this  due  attention  has  never  yet  l^cen  giyen  to 
thefe  circumftances  by  any  unbelievers^ 

1  am.  Sir, 

^    YourSy  &e. 

LETTER 
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Of  the  Antecedent.  Probability  of  divine  Reiie^ 
.  .  ,  lationi 

De  AR  Sik^ 

nr^  O  the  ftate  of  the  queftiori  iii  th6  pfe^ 
ceding  letter,  an  unbeliever  will  per- 
haps fay,  that  the -idea  of  divine  interpofi- 
ticm  is  fo  vefy  extraordinary,  from  nothing 
of  the  kind  having  been  known  in  our  owii 
times,  that  no  evidence  can  authorize  us  to^ 
admit  it;  it  being  more  eafy  to  fuppofe 
that  any  teftimony,  however  circumftanced> 
may  be  falfe,  than  that  fuch  accounts  fhould 
be  true. 

But,  befides  obferving  that  ho  experience' 
of  one  age  can  be  any  contradidtion  to  that 
of  another  *  (and  all  hiftory  iOhews  that  there 
are  a  variety  of  events  peculiar  to  certain 

*  The  objeflion  to  miracles  as  contra<9ed  by  prefent 
,  experience,  is  particularly  confidered  lii  my  Injiitutes  ef 
Natutal  and  Revealed  Riligion^  vol.  i.  p.  262. 

periods  i 
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periddfi  5  fo  that  it  fey  no  meaiis  follows^  thAt 
becaufe  we  fee  rid  miradeS  in  tHe  pfefent 
age,  there  never  were  any  formerly)  I  fhall> 
in  this  letter,  endeavour  to  (hew  that;  when 
the  proper  ufe  of  miracles^  and  the  great 
objedl  of  revelation,  are  confideredi  it  will 
not  be  at  all  incredible,  or  imprbbablei  that 
there  may  have  been  divine  interpofitiohs  in 
former  ages,  though  now  they  are  not  ne^ 
ceffary^  and  therefore  not  to  be  expected. 

K  Admitting  the  authdr  of  nature  td  have 

iiad  the  kindeftij  and  grcateft  ddfign  refpedi- 
iilg  man,  the  rational  part  of  his  creatioii 
here  (which;  confidering  that  God  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  benevolent  Bcingy  ii  cer* 
tainly  far  frdin  icing  improbable)  viz.  to 
lead  him  to  the  trile  knowledge  of  himfelfi  of 
his  duty  here,  and  df  his  expe<9:ations  hAtt^ 

y  after,  to  lead  him  to  cultivate  proper  aiFee* 

iions  refpeAing  hi»  Maker^  and  his  fellow- 
fereatures ;  thereby  to  exalt  his  nature,  an(f 
train  him  for  a  higher  fphere  of  exiftcnce 

I  hereafter  j  and  admitting  the  nature  of  man 

always  to  have  been  what  we  now  obferve  it 
to  be;  let  us  conlider  what  method  is  beft 
,   Part  It.  C  adapted 
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adapted  to  gain  the  end  above-mentioned. 
With  thefe  views,   would  it  be  the  wifeft 
,  method    to    leave  mankind   to   colledl   the 
knowledge  requifite  for  this  high  .moral  im- 
provement from  their  own  obfervations  on 
the^courfe  of  nature,  or  to  aflift  them  by 
extraordinary  communications,  or  interpofi- 
tions  ?     That  the  latter,  and  not  the  former 
method,  would  be  more  effeStual^  and  there- 
fore preferable,  may,  I  think,  be.  concluded 
from  the  following  confiderations. 

I .  The  knowledge  neceflary  for  this  great 
objeift,  viz.  that  of  the  being  and  unity  of 
God,  the  extent  of  his  providence  arid  moral 
government,  even  that  of  feveral  moral  du- 
ties, the  beneficial  tendency  of  which  is  not 
'apparent,  and  efpecially  that  of  a  future  life 
(th^  demonftration  of  which  feems,  indeed, 
to  be  inapoffible  from  any  appearances  in  na- 
ture) could  never  have  been  difcovered  by 
man. 

It  is  true  that,  fome  part  of  the  humaa 
race  have  been  deftitute  of  this  knowledge, 
and  will  probably  remain  fo  for  many  ages* 
But  they  were  once  in  poffeffion  of  it,  though . 

they 
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they  hzve  now  loft  it,  and  by  fubfequent 
revelations,  things  are  put  into  fuch  a  train, 
as  that,  in  due  time,  Without  any  farther  in- 
tcrpofition,  they  ,mu  ft  again  come  to  the 
knowledge,  of  all  the  ufefal  truths  above  re- 
cited.. Ji  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the  courfe  of 
nature,  that  great  things  have  fmall  begin- 
nings, and  great  excellence  is  always  the 
produce  jof  long  time.  • 
.^ ,  2,  If.  it  had  been  poflible  for  men  to 
have  difcQVcred  the  abov^-m^ntioncd  falu- 
tary  trAiths  by  the  light  a(  natore,  yet.  their  - 
atteiitiQri:n\i^ht  fiiever.  hive  been  drawn  to 
any  thio^  q£  the  kind,'  without  fome  direc- 
tion. ,  Thb.  bulk  of  mankind,  at  leaft,  are 
not  apt  po-.  attend  to*  the>  caufes'  of^  any  uni- 
formxonftaht  appearances,,  fuirh  as  the  riling 
and  fpttingi  of  the  fun,  the  auilual  returns  of 
fummer  and  winter/  feed- time  and  harveft, 
&c.  '  iThey  arp  only  the  more  thoughtful 
and  jn^uiiifive,.  that -endeavour  to'  trace  the 
caufes  of  fuch  phenomena  as  thefe.  Where- 
as, if  the  fun  ftioujd  n6t  rife,  or  fhould  rife 
an  hqur  later  than  ufuial,  the  attention. of  all 
mankmd  would,  be  imn^ediately  .excited; 
.   .'  C  2  ^  and 
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and  from  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  a 
thing  fo  unufmly  they  might  be  led  to  refleft 
upon  the  caufe  of  what  was  ufual  and  re-^ 
gular. 

If  it  was  of  importance,  therefore,  th^ 
the  attention  of  mankind  fliould  he  drawn 
to  the  author  of  nature,  and  that  tficy  ihould 
pay  bimajiy  homage^  there  is  not  (as  far  as  wc 
can  judge  from  our  obfervation  of  human 
nature)  any  method  fo  well  calculated  to 
produce  the  effed,  as  the  exhibition^  o^  what 
we  call  miracles,  or  an  interruption  of  ths 
ufual  courfe  of  nature^  So  far,  therefore, 
are  miracles,  which  have  fo  great  jn  objeft, 
iiQiXi  being  in  themfelves  incredible,  that 
we  Jpiight  even  have  expeded  thcm>  on  the 
i4^  qi  the  author  of  nature  giving  confidant 
attention  to  the  works  of  his  hands,  and 
Ipeing  willing  to  engage  the  attention  of  his 
rational  offspring  tahimfelf,  as  thb  means 
of  exalting  their  natures,  and  fitting  them 
for  their  proper  happinefs. 

How  many  are  there,  even  of  philofu-^ 

phers,  who  fpend  their  lives  in  the  invefti- 

gation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  without  ever 

I  jraifing 
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raifing  their  thoughts  to  the  iuthor  of  na- 
ture^ and  even  maintaining  that  there  is  no 
proper,  that  is,  no  intelligent  author  of  na- 
ture at  ill  ?  If  this  be  the  cafe  in  the  pre- 
fpnt  highly  enlightened  age,  what  could  wc 
exped:  from  an  age  deftituteof  all  inftruc* 
tion  ?  In  thefe  circumftances^  it  appears 
highly  probable  to  me,  that  the  idea  of  an 
intelligent  author  of  nature,  at  leaft  of  there 
Veinjg  only  om,  infinitely  great,  wife,  and 
gdod  author,  would  never  have  occurred  to 
them  at  all. 

Here  then  is  a  nodus  deo  vindke  dignus, 
a  gre^t  end  to  be  obtained,  and  no  fuffi- 
cient  natUYnl  means  to  attain  it.  Confe- 
quently,  miracks,  having  fo  important  an 
ufe^  are  ntcitfaer  iibpoflible,  nor  improbable ; 
and  therefore,  the  evidence  of  them  is  by 
no  means  to  be  rejeded  without  ferious  ex- 
amination. Very  circumftantial  evidence  . 
is,  no  doubt,  recjuifite  to  eftablifh  their  cre- 
dibility^ as  that  of  wyunufuatfaSiSy  not  ana- 
logous to  any  that  we  have  obfcrved.  But 
humah  t^ftitiion^,  that  of  perfons  who  have 
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^    of  ^^^^^  fcnfes,  and:  under 


['  n^rfi^^    is  abundantly  competent   to 

>^'  l^ljyg  of  Siam,  according  to  the  ftory, 
d  never  fetn  water  in  any  other  form  than 
that  o(^  f^i^9  ^^^  therefore,  could  have  no 
idea,  from  his  own  exlperience,  of  the  poffi- 
bility  of  fuch  a  thing  as  ice  ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  this,  he  might  think  it  more 
probable  that  it  fhould  even  become  fo  hard 
as  to  bear  men  and  carriages,  than  that  the 
Dutchmen,  who  told  him  that  it  was  ac- 
tually fpmetimes  fo,  in  their  country, 
(hould  deceive  him*  In  like  manner,  though 
110  perfon  how  living  has  feen  a  river  divide, 
and  men  walking'^acrofs  its  channel,  or  any 
perfon  come  to  life  again,  after  he  had 
been  unqueftionably  dead,  yet,  the '  tefti- 
mony  of  paft  ages^  to  events  of  this  kind, 
roay  be  fo  circumftanoed,  as  that  it  (hall  be 
Daturally  more  probable  that  thefe.thing$ 
fhould  have  tAen  taken  place,  than  that  the 
men  of  thofe  ages  fhould  haye  combined  to 
deceive  both  their  cptemporarics,  and  all 
z  pofteritv, 
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poftefi ty,  by  their  relatioa  of  them  j  and  in 
this  cafe  only,  do  I  fay  that  we  ought  to 
admit  them, 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,    &c^ 


LETTER      IV. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Prejudice  for,  or  againlt. 
Revelation^ 

Dfe  A  R  Sir, 

TDEFORE  I  proceed  any  farther  in  this 

correfpondence,  you  wiih  me  to  account 

for  what  appears  to  you  to  be  a  remarkable 

fad:,  vi35*  the  great  prevalence  of  infidelity 

among  perfqns  of  a   philofophical  turn  of 

mind,   v  There  muft,  as  you  juftly  obferve, 

be  a  caufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  other 

fadl^  and  though  the  hiftory  of  revelation  be 

true,  there  muft  be  fome  adequate  caufe  of 

.  '  C4  its' 
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its  hot  always  haying  been  fcen,  of;  ackiiowT? 
Icdgcd  to  be  fo. 

As  I^  who  am  myfelf,  a  believer  in  reve-? 
lation,  cannot  think  that  the  caufe  of  infi- 
delity in  any  perfon,  is  a  want  of  fuflicient 
evidence  of  its  truth,  I  muft  account  for  it, 
by  fuppofjng  that  there  is  in  all  unbelievers, 
a  ftate  of  m^nd  which  pre-difppfes  theni 
either  to  give  too  little  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence of  it,  or  to  fee  that  evidence,  or  the 
dodtrines  of  revelation,  in  fonie  unfavourable 
point  of  light ;  and  in  moft,  I  think,  it  is 
owing  to  a  want  of  attention  to  the  fubjed, 
and  this  appears  to  arife  very  often  from  a 
fecret  wi(h  that  chriftianity  may  not  be  true, 

To  be  abfolutely  indifferent  to  the  fubjed: 
of  religion^  and  the  dodrinc  of  a  future  life, 
is  hardly  pofliblc.  A  bad  man  cannot  wifh 
chriftianity  to  be  true,  a§  a  gpod  man,  cfpc- 
cially  one  who  has  ma<Je  confiderable  facrir 
fices  to  his  integrity,  cannot  help  wiflaing 
that  it  may  be  fo.  The  fufpicjon  only  of 
its  being  vvell-foundcd  muft  fill  the  mind  of 
the  former  with  painful  apprehcnfions,  and 
fhat  of  the  latter  with  the  moft  plcafing  of 

all 
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gil  profpefts.  It  might  fecm,  therefore, 
that  a  good  m^ti  is  as  likely  to  be  bi^flcd  in 
favour  of  the  evidences  of  revelation^  ei$  jhc 
bad  man  is  to  be  agdinft  them.^  did  there  not 
appear  to  be  a  considerable  difference  in  foqac 
Circuipftanees  of  the  two  cafes. 

A  man  has  no  motive  to  enquire  into  the 
foundation  of  his  fears,  unlefs  he  be  pre-^ 
yipufly  determined  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
pov^^er  to  avoid  the  inipending  evil.  Be* 
caufe  if  he  be  previoufly  determined  to 
purfiie  a  certain  courfe  at  all  events,  he  vvill 
think  himfelf  a  gainqr  by  troubling  himfelf 
as  little  as  poiSble  about  the  rifquc  that  he 
runs  in  purfuing  it;  and  this  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  cafe  with  very  many  unbelievers. 
They  arc  men  of  pleafure,  or  of  ambition^ 
to  a  cbnfiderable  degree,  though  they  may 
diAingui0>  themfelves  by  various  liberal 
purfuits.  Their  habits  and  plans  of  life  are 
;^xed,  and  not  being*  difpdfed  to  change 
them,  they  are  diiinclined  Xo  any  inquiry^ 
the  iffue  of  which  might  be  a  convidion  of 
the  importance  of  changing  them.  They 
arc  co»fcious  to  themfelves  that  they  have 

no 
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no  rcafon:  to  wi(h  chriftianlty  to  be  true, 
,and  therefore,  they  think  as  little  about  it 
as'poffible^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the 
world  around  us  is  fuch,  jas  that  no  man 
can  have  perfedl  confidence  in  his  virtue  and 
integrity.  -He  may  hope  that  a  future  life 
will  be  to  his  advantage,  but  this  will  not 
be  fuch  as  to  indifpofe  him  to  enquire  into 
the  evidences  of  it. 

Befides,  every  truly  good  man  makes 
many  facrificcs  to  his  integrity,  and  there- 
fore, cannot  but  wifh  to  know  on  what 
grounds  he  does  this.  A  chriftian  refrains 
from  many  gratifications,  for  indulging  in 
which,  the  world  in  general  would  not 
greatly  blame,  but  rather  applaud  him. 
H6  has,  therefore,  fufficient  motives  to  en- 
quire whether  he  does  not  fubmit  to  thefe 
inconveniences  without  reafon,  and  whether 
he  has  fufficient  ground  to  expeft  an  equi^ 
valent  for  his  prefent  fufferings,  whichj  in 
time  of  perfecution,  may  be  very  great. 

It  is  (aid  of  the  apoftles,  after  the  refur- 
reclion  of  our  Saviour,  that  when  they  firft 

heard 
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heard  of*  it,  they,  did  not  beiieve  through  joy.' 
The  event  was  fo  far  beyond  their  expcfta- 
Hcnis,  that  they  hefitated  a  long  time  before 
they  could;  really  believe  it,  and  did  not  do 
it:  at  laft  without  the  moft  fatisfadlory  evi- 
dence. :  la  the^  fame  manner  will  toany  vir- 
tuoiis  and  pious  perfons  be  afibded  with; 
rcfpeft  to  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
jjiromifes:  them  the  glorious  reward  of  a  r^ 
furfeftion  to  immortal  life  and  happinefs,  a 
thing  of  which  they  could  not  have  any 
aiTurance  from  the  light  of  nature. 

Whether  I  have  fatisfadtorily  accounted 
for  it  or  not,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  indifputably 
true,  that  the  generality  of  unbelievers  are 
averfe  tp  enquire  into  the  evidence,  of  re-' 
vclation.  Few  have  taken  the  trouble  even 
to  Tcad  the  fcriptures,  which  contain  the 
hiftory  of  it,  though  they  would  have  read, 
with  the  greateft  eagemefs,  any  other  writ- 
.  ings  of  equal  antiquity,,  and  as  remarkable 
for  the  peculiarities  of  their  ftyle  and  com- 
pofition,  &c.  This  can  only  arife  from 
fuch  a  diflike  of  chriilianity,  as  (whether 
they  be  diftindtly  aware  of  it  or  not)  will 

ncceflarily 
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neceflarilj  lay  an  undue   bids  upoh  their 
piinds  agaihft  it. 

On  the  other  hand^  believers  in  chriflia- 
nity  not  only  take  a  lingular  j^lfeaCare  in 
reading  the  fcrlptures^  and  every  things  in 
favour  of  the  evidence  of  it^  but  thofe  of 
them  >Vbo  have  a  turn  for  reading  and  fpe- 
ciilation^  penlfe  with  the  greateft  care  what* 
ever  is.  written  againft  chriRianity ;  a  proof 
that  their  wi/h  to  Sod  chriiftiahity  true  doet 
not  operate  fo  jjnfavpuraply  to  freedom  of 
enquiry  With  tthem,  as  a  wifh  diat  it  may 
li&t  be  true  doei  Wijh  unbelieyirSi 

Thefc  faSsi  I  prcfftoje,  wilj  |lot  be  con- 
troverted. My  PWfj  icquajint^ijce  wflh  un-^ 
believers  is  pretty  extenlive^  an4  I  know 
very  few  pf  them^  though  ojen  of  letters 
(for  others  arc  out  of  the  queflioh  on  both 
fides)  who  h*ve  read  any  thing  in  favour  of 
chriftianity,  and  moft  of  them  ^nqvr  Utile 
or  nothing  pf  the  fcriptures* 

If  there  be  any  trtfth  in  thefe  obferva-* 
tions,  the  rcjcdlion,  ©r  rather  the  non-re-? 
ception  df  chriftianity,  by  ever  fo  many 
liicn  of  fcnie,  who  have  not  taken  the  trou- 

b|Q 
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ble  to  enqaire  mto  the  cvMeufec  of  it,  can-» 
not  be  allowed  to  h&ve  much  weights  it 
may  be  founded  in  truths  though  they  v^ho 
made  no  fearch  into  it  havi  not  fDpnd  it  out« 

I  am,  85C0 


LETTER       V.' 

Of  the  Caufes  of  Infidelity  in  Perfons  of  a 
Jpeculative  Turn  of  Mih'4.^ 

BfiAR  Sir, 
'TpHERE  is  no  ckfs  or  defcription  of 
*  men  but  what  is  fubjcdk  to  peculiar 
prejudices;  and  ^vtry  frejudice  mnft  ope- 
rate as  ah  obflfacle  to  the  reception  of  fomc 
truth.  It  is^^  in  ^ain  for  unbelievers  to  pre- 
tend to  be  free  from  prejudice*  They  may,- 
indeed^  be  free  from  thofc  of  the  vulgar^ 
but  they  have  others  peculiar  to  themfelves; 
anrd  tht  very  afl&ftation  of  being  free  from 
Tulgaf  prejudicp,'  and  of  being  wifcr  thanf 

the 
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the  reft  of  i^aftkind,  mjift.  in^ifpofc  tbetn 
to  the  admiflion  even  of  truth,  if*  it  (hould 
happen  to  be  with  the  compjpn  people. 
,,The.  fufpicion  that  the  fkith  of  the  v^ul- 
gar  is  fuperftitious  and  falfe  is,  no  doubt, 
often  well  founded ;  bccaufe  they,  of  courfe, 
maintain  the  olJefi  opinions,  while  the  fpe- 
culative  part  of  mankind  ^re  making  new 
difcoveries  in  fcience.  Yet  we  often  find 
that  they  who  pride  themfelves  on  their 
being  the  farthfeft  '  f embved  fr6m  fuperfti- 
tion  in  fome  things,  ^re  tbg  greatcft  dupes 
to  it  in  others,.and  it  is  not  uniyerfally  true, 
that  all  old  opinions  are  falfe,  and  all  new 
ones  well  founded.  An  asrerfion  to  the 
creed  of  the  vulgar  may  ther?fore.miflestda 
man,  and  from  a  fondnefs  for  fingularity,  he 
may  be  Angularly  in  the  wrai^g^    "     . 

Befides,  the  creed  of  the  vulgar  of  the 
prefent  day  is  to-be  confidered  not  fo  mnqhr 
as  iti^eir  creed,  for  they  were  not  the  in- 
ventors of  it,  as  that  of  the  thinking  and 
inquifitive  tin  fome  former  period;  'For 
thofe  VKhom  we  diftinguifh  by  the  appella^. 
tion^  of  tife  vulgar y  are  not  thofe  who  intrp-t- 

duce 
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duce  any  new  opinions,  but  who  receive 
them  fronot  others,  of  whofe  judgment  they 
have  been  led  to.  think  highly.  And  where 
Jcience  is  not  concerned,  but  merely  hijiorical 
eventSy  an  old  opinion  is  certainly  not  im-  . 
probable  on  account  of  its  being  old ;  and 
all  that  chriftianity  refts  upon  is  the  reality 
of  certain  hiftorical  events. 

They  who  are  now   ehriftjans   without 
enquiry,    received  their   faith   from   thofc 
who  did  enquire^  who  diftinguifliedrthem- 
fclves  from  the  vulgar  of  their  day  by  the 
novelty  and  fingularity  of  their  opinions^ 
and  who  had^,the  courage  to  defy,  danger 
and  death  in  the  caufe  of  what  they  appre«» 
hended  to  be   new  and  important  truths. 
Unbelievers  of  the  prefent  age,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  confider  chriftianity  as   the 
belief  of  the  vulgar  of  this  period,  but  en-* 
quire  whether  their  faith,  as  held  by  thofc 
who  firft  embraced  and  propagated  it,  be 
well  founded,   v- 

But  if  we  exclude^ all  confideration  of  the 
illiterate,  and  confine  our  views  to  men  of 
letters,  it  may  be  expeiSled;  froni  the  yer^ 

grea^ 
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great  numbers  of  unbelievers  in  the  pi-cfeni 
age,  that  this  fource  of  prejudice  againft 
chriftianity  n>uft  dimini(hi     Among  thofd 
who  arc  called /i6i7^/i6^n,  the  unbelievers  are 
the  crowds  and  the  believers  arc  thofe  who 
have  the  cpurage  to  diflent  from  them.     If 
we  take  into  our  view  men  of  rank  and  for^ 
tune,  as  well  as  men  of  letters,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged  that  there  ^tt  among  unbe- 
lievers great  numbers  from  whofe  under- 
ftanding  and  knowledge,  in  other  refpciSs, 
Ae  caufe  of  infidelity  can  derive  but  little 
honour.     From'  thefe  drcumftances  I  be- 
giq  to  flatter  myfclf,  that  th^  evidences  of 
eiir|ftiar)ity  will  meet  with  a  more  impar-* 
tial  examination  at  this  day  than  they  havd 
done  in  the  cpurfc  of  the  laft  fifty  yeafrs. 

Another  great  catife  of  infidelity  with 
|>?iilofbphical  and  fpectflatiye  people  rs  Ifke^' 
wife  happily  ceafingy  and  in  time  it  muft 
fee  entirely  rernoved  J  and  fof  this  we  are, 
in  a  great  meafufe^  indebted  to  rinbdieterg 
fhcmfelv^s.  I  nwan  tht  m^y  corruption^ 
and  abufes,  which,  in  i  eourfe  of  time,  hzvd 
been  introduced  inta  chfiftianity  from  fo- 

reigrf 
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feign  foorccs,  and  cfpecially  from  the  phi* 
lofophy  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  pro^ 
mulgated.  That  philofophy  has  been  ex- 
ploded, but  the  remains  of  it,  in  the  chrif-* 
tian  fyftem,  are  ftili  but  too  apparent;  and 
being  manifeftly  ab(urd,  they  eXpofe  it  to 
many  objeiftions.  The  principal  of  thefe^ 
befides  the  doctrines  that  are  jpeculiar  to 
the  Roman  catholics,  afe  thofe  of  a  trinity 
of  pei^fons  in  the  godhead,  original  fin,  ar- 
bitrary predelli nation,  atonement  for  the 
iins  of  men  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  and 
(which  has  perhaps  been  as  great  a  caule 
of  infidelity  as  any  other)  the  dodrine  of 
the  plenary  infpiration  of  the  fcriptures. 

.  The  objeiftians  of  unbelievers  havd 
been  a  principal  means  of  leading  learned 
chriftians  to  confider  thefe  fiippofed  doc-* 
trines  of  chriftianity  ;  sSnd  the  confequenc^ 
of  this  exanoitnation  has  been  a  clear  dif- 
covery  that  thofe  long  received  articles  * 
of  faith  (profeffed  in  all  the  eftabliflied 
churches  in  chriftendom)  are  no  part  of  the 
fyftem  of  revelation^  but  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  genuine  principles  of  it.     This  I 

Part  II.  V  muft 
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muft  take  for  granted  at  prefent,  contenting 
mylelf  with  appealing  to  the  writings  of 
learned  chriftians  on  the  fubjedt,  and  to  my 
Hijioryofthe  Corruptions  of  Chrijiianity\ 

You  will  naturally  aik  me,  what  is  there 
left  of  the  f>  ftem  of  revelation,  when  the 
'  above-mentioned  fpurious  dodlrines  are  cut 
off  from  it  ^  and  it  may  be  proper,  before 
I  ptoceed  any  farther  in  this  correfpondencc, 
to  give  you  fatisfadion  on  that  head,  that 
you  may  be  fully  apprized  what  it  is  that 
I  call  chrifltanityy  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
think  it  of  fo  much  confequence  to  con- 
tend. I  therefore  anfwer  your  queftion  by 
faying,  that  chriftian  faith  implies  a  belief 
of  all  the  great  hiftorical  fads  recorded  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  in'  which  wc 
are  informed  concerning  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world,  the  hiftory  of  the 
difcourfes,  miracles,  death,  and  refurredion 
of  Chrift,  and  his  aflurance  of  the  refur^ 
redion  of  all  the  dead  to  a  future  life  of 
retribution;  and  this  is  the  dodlrine  that 
is  of  the  mod  confequence,  to  enforce  the 
good  condud:  of  men. 

.  Admitting 
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Admitting  the  truth  of  all  the  doctrines 
which  have  been  abundantly  proved  to  bfe 
fpuriousj  their  value  (eftinnated  by  their  in- 
fluence on  the  morals  of  men)  cannot  be 
fuppofed,  even  by  the  admirers  of  them,  to 
be  of  any  mooient  compared  to  this;  and 
in  the  opinion  of  thofe  v^rho  rejed:  themi 
they  have  a  Very  unfavourable  tendency, 
giving  wrong  impreffions  concerning  the 
charader  and  moral  goyernment  of  God, 
and  fuch  as  muft  tend,  if  they  have  any 
effed  at  all^  to  relax  the  obligations  of  vir- 
tue. This  doftrine^  therefore,  viz  that  of 
the  refurrcdtion  of  the  human  race  to  a  fu- 
ture life  of  retribution,  I  confider  as  the 
great  dodtrine  of  revelation,  to  which  every 
thing  elfc  belonging  to  the  fyftem  is  intro- 
dudory,  or  in  fome  other  refped  fubfer- 
tient. 

If  you  wi(h  to  know  what,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  chriltian  is  bound  to  believe  with 
f cfpeft  to  the  fcripturesy  1  anfwer,  that  the 
books  which  are  univerfally  received  as  au^ 
thenticy  are  to  be  confidered  as  faithful  re- 
cords of  pafl  tranfatSions,  and  efpecia  Jy  the 
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account  of  the  intercodrfe  that  the  Divine 
Being  has  kept  up  with  mankind  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apdftlefr.  No  chriftian  is 
anfwerabie  for  more  than  tfai&» 

The  writers  of  the  books  of  fcripturc 
were  mtn^  and  ihttcforc /al/iile ;  hot  all 
that  we  have  to  do  with  them  is  in  the 
character  of  BiftorianSf  and  witnejfes  of  what 
they  heard  and  faw.  Of  courfe,  their  ere-* 
dibility  is  to  be  eftimated  like  that  of  other 
faiftorians,  viz.  from  the  circumftances  in 
which  they  wrote,  as  with  refpeft  to  their 
opporltinitics  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what 
fhey  relate,  and  the  biaflcs  to  which  they 
might  be  fubjeft.  Like  all  other  hifto« 
rian$^  they  were  liable  to  miftakes  with 
refpcft  to  things  of  fmall  moment,  becaufe 
they  might  not  give  fufficicnt  attention  to 
them  ;  and  with  refpe^  to  their  rtafanhtg^ 
We  are  fully  at  liberty  to  judge  of  it,  as 
Well  as  of  that  of  any  other  men,  by  a 
due  confideratioo  of  the  propofitions  they 
advance,  and  the  arguments  they  allege* 
For  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  becaufe  a 
2  man 
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tnan  has  had  commanic^tions  with  the  deity 
for  certain  purpofeS>  and  he  may  be  de- 
pended upon  with  refpeft  to  his  account 
of  thofe  communications,  that  he  is,  id 
other  refpcfts,  more  wife  and  knowing  than 
other  men*  Such  is  the  chriilianity  that  I 
profefs  to  defend,  and  by  no  means  what 
}2as  too  generally  been  coftfidered  is  fuch. 

I  am^  &c. 


L    E    T    T    E    R        VL 
Of  tie  Hifiory  of  the  Jewijh.  Migi<m. 
Pear  Sir/ 

AS  few  of  the  faSls  which  I  {ball  have 
occafion  to  mention  will  be  conteft^^, 
I  (hatll  not  dwell  fo  much  upon  the  pifbof 
of  theni,  a6  tipob  the  connexibrt  they  have 
with  tlic  divtne  miffibn  of  Mbft?  4nd  the 
prophtts,  and  that  of  Ghrift  awd^eapof^' 
^tu    F^r  this  is*  the  cif cumffiii6e  -^zi 
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appears  to  me  to  have  been  chidly  ovep- 
looked  by  unbelievers.  They  fometimef 
readily  acknowledge  the  fads,  but  they  do 
jiot  attend  to  the  neceflary  confequences 
pf  that  acknowledgment.  This  has  arifen 
from  their  want  of  attention  to  thie  princi?. 
pies  of  hunGian  nature,  and  the  well  known 
feelings  and  affedtions  of  all  men  in  fimilar 
fituations. 

As  the  Jcwifli  religion  has  been  more 
objected  to  than  the  chriftian,  I  fliall  begin 
with  the  fadts  on  which  the  truth  of  the 
divine  miflion  of  Mofes  is  founded,  before 
I  proceed  to  that  of  Chrift ;  and  I  hope  tq 
fatisfy  you  that,  even  ill  this  cafe,  unber 
lievers  are  far  from  haying  apy  advantage  in 
the  argument,  and  that  ihey  ought  to  have 
attended  to  th^fadis^  and  the  circumftances 
9f  them  nxpre  clofely  than  jthey  I^av?  yet 
dope. 

It  has  been  much  the  cuftom  with.unbc^ 
lievqrs,  fijcb  as  Voltaire  ;&c.  to  divert  them- 
felve?  and  their  readers  with  the  hiilpry  pf 
the  Jews,  with  fome  of  the  peculiarities  of 
ibeir  reJigipn,  and  cfpccialjy  wi^h  {l^eir  ftfc 
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pidity,  obftinacy,  and  ignorance,  compared 
with  the  more  poliflied  nations  of  anti- 
quity. But  it  has  been  without. confidering 
that  all  thefe  latter  charges  are  highly  un- 
favourable to  their  own  objetft  in  advancing 
them,  if  it  be  admitted  (which  furely  can- 
not be  denied)  that  Jews,  ftupid  and  igno- 
.  rant  as  they  have  been,  were  neverthelefs , 
men^  and  not  a  fpecies  of  beings  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  men. 

For  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  fo  ob- 
jftinate  and  intraftablc  as  unbelievers  defcribe 
them  to  have  been  (as  indeed  their  own  hif- 
tory  (hews  that  they  were)  it  muft  have  been 
peculiarly  difficult  to  impofe^upon  them, 
with  refpedt  to  any  thing  to  which  they 
were  exceedingly  averfe. 

Alfo,  from  a  people  fo  unpoliflaed  and 
ignorant,  fo  far  behind  other  nations  in  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war,  we  (hould  not  natu- 
rally expedt  dodirines  and  fentiments  fuperior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  we  find  in 
the  moft  improved  nations.  And  yet  the 
bare  infpedlion  of  their  writings  proves 
that,   with    i:efp^(3:   to    religion,    an4    the 

P  4  do^rines 
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doiS fines  concerning  God,  and  providence, 
the  Jews  werp  in  a  high  degree  knowings 
^nd  all  other  nations  ignorant  and  barbar- 
ous. In  thefc  refpedls,  therefore,  the  Jews 
inuft  have  been  poflcflcd  of  advantages  fa- 
perior  to  thpfe  of  other  nations )  and  if 
^hcfe  advantages  were  not  natural^  thev  muft 
have  been  of  a  fupernatural  kind. 

It  myd  be  allowed  as  a  ftriking  fa<^^  that 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  pioft  client ially 
different  from  that  of  any  other  nation  ia 
the  ancient  world.  They  had,  indeed,  in 
pommon  with  them  facrificesy  certain  modei 
of  purification^  a  teoip^e,  aa  aitar,  an4 
priefts,  which  fei^m  to  have  been  a}mofi:  ef* 
fential  to  all  the  modes  of  ancienf  religious 
Worihip^  But  the  obje£l  of  their  worjhip  wa« 
quite  different,  and  infinitely  fqperior  tp 
any  thing  thfit  other  nations  looked  up  to, 
Alfp  what  we  niay  call  the  morality  of  their 
worihipr  the  chara(3:er  of  the  rites  of  it,  an4 
the  temper  ?ipd  difpoiition  of  mind  pror? 
inoted  by  it,  were  ftill  mpr?  different.  In 
ftl)  thefe  eiTential  particulars*  the  religion  of 
fjie  Jews  wa?  fo  IbriKingl^  diij^rent  from 
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that  of  any  of  their  neighbouring, nations, 
that  it  could  neycr  have  been  derived  from 
any  of  them>  and  an  attachment  to  the  one 
muft  have  created  an  averfion  to  the  other. 

The  objcfts  of  worship  with  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  Tyrians,  Syrians,  AiTyrian^ 
Philiftines,  and  Arabians,  under  all  their  dif- 
ferent deno)|^nations,  as  Sdomites,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  &c.  were  the  fun,  jnoon,  and 
ilars,  and  other  yifible  objeds,  which  they 
fuppofed  to  be  animated,  and  on  the  influ- 
ence of  which  they  fuppofed  their  good  and 
bad  fortune  depended.  But  in  the  religion 
Df  the  Jews,  the  maxims  of  which  arc  clearly 
laid  down  in  their  facr^  writings,  we  find 
that  all  their  worihip  was  confined  to  one 
invifible  and  omniprefent  deity,  the  maker 
and  governor  of  all  things,  from  whom  the 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  with  every  thing  elfc, 
yifible  and  invifible,  derived  their  exiftencc, 
#nd  at  whoie  difpofal  they  all  conftantly 
are. 

Now  as  the  Jews,  though  an  ancient  na« 
tion,  were  not  fo  ancient  as  the  Ejgyptians, 
or  ^y  of  the'pthcr  nations  {nentione4  above, 

by 
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by  whom  they  were  completely  furrourided| 
and  as,  with  refpc6t  to  natural  fcience,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  were  much  behind 
them,  how  came  they  poiTeffed  of  fuch  juft 
and  fublime  conceptions  with  refped  to  the 
fubje<St  of  religion^  and  of  whom  could,  they 
have  learned  fuch  rational  worlhip  ?  This 
fffe^^  as  well  as  every  other,  mj^ft:  have  had 
an  adequate  caufe^  and,  the  circumftances  of 
the  Jews  confidered,  I  fee  no  adequate  cauie 
of  fo  great  an  effect  bcfides  thofe  divine 
communications,  which  are  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Mofes ;  which  fliew  that  theuni- 
verfal  parent  made  choice  of  that  nation, 
obftinatc  and  ftupid  as  it  always  was,  to  be 
the  means  of  preferving  in  the  world  the  true 
knowledge  of  himfelf,  and  the  purity  of  his 
worfliip,  amidft  the  univerfal  degeneracy  of 
•the  reft  of  mankind. 

That  this  was  an  objed  worthy  of  the  in^ 
tcrpofition  of  the  parent  of  mankind,  who 
had  at  heart  the  happinefs  of  his  offsprings 
we  mufl  be  convinced,  if  we  confider  thp 
moral  charadter,  as  we  may  fay,  of  the  re^ 
ligious  worfhip  of  the  Jews;  arid  that  of 

theii: 
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.  their  neighbouring  nations.  All  thele  ria.P 
tions,  without  exception,  connecfted  with 
their  worship  (on  principles  which  I  have 

.  no  occafion  to  examine  at  prefent,  but  they 
did  univerfally  conned  with  it,  and  incor- 
porate into  it)  ceremonies,  fome  of  which 
were  moft  horribly  barbarous,  and  others  of 
a  moft  impure  nature.  Their  priefts  cut 
and  mangled  themfelves,  and  pradifed  the 
pioft  dreadful  mortifications  in  the  courfc  of 
their  worfliip.  Human  facrifices  were  au- 
thorifed  in  all  thofe  religions,  and  were  very 
frequent  in  fome  of  them.  Parents  did  not 
fpare  their  own  children,  biit  madly  devoted 
them  to  death,  and  even  the  moft  dreadful 
of  all  deaths,  that  of  burning  alive,  .to  ap- 
peafe  the  wrath,  or  fecure, the  favour  of 
their  gods,  and.  they. gloried  in  thus  facri- 
ficing  ftill  greater  numbers  of  their  enemies, 
with  every  circumftance  of  infult  and  bar- 
barity. For  this  we  have  not  only  the  tef- 
•timony  of  Jewifli  writers,  but  the  moft  un- 
. exceptionable  evidence  of  Greeks  and  Ro^ 
a?ixans,  who  thenifetves,  even  in  a  pretty  late 
period,  werc.not  entirely /ree  from,  the  fame 

horrid 
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horrid  thcs^  The  Carthaginians  facrificed 
at  one  time  three  hundred  youths  of  the 
beft  families  in  the  city ;  and  their  religion 
was  that  of  the  Tyrians,  one  of  the  moft 
diftinguiihed  nations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Judca. 

All  thefe  neighbouring  qations  alfo,  with- 
out exception,  pra£tifed  the  moft  impure,  as 
well  as  the  moft  cruel  rites,  in^  honour  of 
their  gods,  and  their  public  fcftivals  were, 
in  general,  fcencs  of  riot  and  debauchery. 
Befides  many  fliocking  indecencies^  which 
cannot  be  recited,  women,  in  other  refpe^s 
chafte,  thought  proftitution  (in  which  the 
choice  of  a  partner  was  excluded)  a  necef* 
fary  mode  of  recommending  themfelves  to 
the  favour  of  their  deities,  and  in  fome  cafes 
even  fodomy  and  beftiality,  were  thought  to 
be  proper. 

If  the  fevere  and  cruel  rites  above-men- 
tioned, did  not  deter  men  froni  the  pradifc 
•of  thefe  religions,  wemay.be  well  afTured 
that  the  lafcivioufnefs  and  debauchery  which 
they  encouraged  Would  not  do  it.  Ac-^ 
cordingly  we  find,  in  ail  natione,  a  kind  of 
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rage  for  the  ceremonies  of  thefe  religions^ 
The  family  of  Abraham  had  been  idolaters 
in  Chaldasa^  the  Ifraelites  had  conformed  to 
the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  their  whole  hif-* 
tory  afterwards  (hews,  that  they  had  a  prone* 
tick  to  the  religious  rites  of  their  neigh«« 
bours,  which  even  aftonifhes  us,  when  wc 
confider  the  awful  and  repeated  warnings  of 
their  prophets,  and  the  dreadful  calamities 
which,  agreeably  to  their  predidions,  never 
failed  to  overtake  them  in  confequence  of 
their  idolatry. 

Now,  how  can  we  account  fot  Abraham 
abandoning  the  religion  of  hi^  country  (to 
fay  nothing  of  his  removing  to  £0  great  a 
diftance  from  it)  and  the  Ifraelites,  when 
th^  were  become  a  nation,  relinquifliing 
the  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  and  adopting  a 
religion  and  ceremonies  of  fo  very  different 
a  nature  )  This  is  what  no  nation  ever  did 
of  a  fttdden  voluntarily,  qt  could  ever  be 
brought  to  do  involuntarily,  by  ordinary 
means  ;  and  that  this  was  involuntarily  on 
the  part  of  the  Ifraelites,  is  mo{V  evident 
from  their  frequent  relapfes  into  their  for- 
mer 
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mcr  fiiperftitions,  from  which  they  were 
^ith  great  difHculty  reclaimed. 

The*  only  poflible  explanation  of  this 
tvonderfal  fa^^  I  will  venture  to  fay,  ia  to 
be  found  in  the  books  of  Mofes,  and  other 
writings  of  the  Old  Tcftament,  in.  which 
we  have  an  authentic  account  of  the  fre- 
quent interpofitions  of  the  Divine  Beipg 
to  bring  about  fo  great  an  event  by  miracles,- 
which  the  obftinacy  and  incredulity  of  that 
natioii,  great  as  they  always  were,  were  not 
able  to  withftand.  What  could  have  re- 
ftrained  this  people  when  they  fo  often  re- 
lapfed  into  idolatry,  but  fhofc  frequent  in- 
terpofitions, an  hiftorical  account  of  which 
is  prcferved  in  their  writings,  and  which  at 
length'  fully  convinced  them,  that  the  eye 
of  God  was' in  a  more  particular  manner 
upon 'their  nation;  and  that  though  he 
thought  proper  to  connive  at  the  idolatry  of 
other  nations,  which  had  n6t  been  diflin- 
guifhed  by  him  as  theirs  had  been,  he 
veould  not  bear  with  them^^hMi  that,  at  all 
events,  by  their  profperity  or  adverfily, 
ihey  were  to  be  a  leflbn  tq  the  whole  world ; 

to 
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to  teach  all  nations  the  great  doftrine  of 
the  unity  of  God,  the  univerfality  of  his 
dominion,  and  the  purity  of  his  worflfiip. 
This  is  a  clear  and  fatisfaflory  account  of 
the  fa<ft,  and  without  this  fuppofition  it  Is 
abfolutely  inexplicable. 

If  we  confider  the  miracles  of  which  we 
have  an  account  in  the  books  of  Mofes 
(which  were  unqueftionably  written  at  the 
time  when  they  are  faid  to  have  been  per- 
formed) we  fee  them  to  have  been  wonder- 
derfully  calculated  to  produce  thisejffefl:| 
and  they  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  as  that 
no  nation  whatever  could  have  been  de- 
ceived into  the  belief  of  them,  even  if  they 
had  been  as  well  difpofed,  as  we  know  the/ 
were  ill  difpofed,  towards  the  objcft  of 
them. 

.  When  the  great  fcene  opens,  the  If- 
raclites  were  in  the  moft  abjedt  ftate  of  fla- 
very  in  Egypt,  without  the  leaft  profpe(3:  of 
relief,  their  oppreflbrs  being  a  warlike  na- 
tion, themfelves  unufed  to  arms,  and  no  fo-. 
yeign  power  to  take  their  part.  Yet,  though 
thcfe  warlike  Egyptians,  who  derived  the 

greatcft 
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grcateft  advantages  from  their  fervitude,  did 
every  thing,  in  their  power  to  detain  theniy 
they  adlually  marched  out  of  the  country^ 
l^ithotit  leaving  any  part  of  their  property 
bthind;  they  paffed  forty  years  in  a  wil- 
dernefs^  from  which  fo  great  a  multitude, 
could  not  have  derived  fufficient  fuftenancc  ^ 
and  they  took  pofleffion  of  a  country  occu- 
pied by  feveral  numerous  and  warlike  na* 
tions.  Such  are  the  faSISy  and  I  fee  no 
probable  method  of  accounting  for  them> 
but  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  truth  of 
thofe  miracles,  which  are  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  Mofes^  and  which  explain  the 
whole  in  the  moft  fatisfadtory  manner. 

According  to  this  account,  the  Ifraelite^ 
entirely  defpiritcd,  and,  though  opprefled^ 
yet  become  Egyptians  in  their  worlhip  and 
inclinations,  are  brought  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  conceive  {bme  hopC*  of  their  deli- 
verance by  the  aflurances  of  Mofes,  one  of 
their  brethren,  who  had  ftcd  from  Egypty 
and  had  been  forty  years  fettled  in  Arabi^^ 
He  told  them,  tfiat  the  God  of  their  fa- 
thers had  appeared  to  him,  and  not  with- 
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ftindlng  his  reludtance  to  undertake  the 
commiilion^  h^d  enjoined  him  tg  deniand 
their  rcleafe  of  Pharoah  ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
his  divine  miffion,  had  enipowered  him  to 
worlc  feveral  miracles,  a  fpecimcn  pf  which 
he  was  commi£Qoned  to  exhibit  before  them* 

Pharoah,  as    was   natural,   received  the 
propofal   with  ^reat  indignation^  and   in-^ 
creafed  his  oppreflion  of  the  people;  but 
by  the  infliction  of  the  moil  extraordinary 
Judgments,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  public 
jiature  (with  refpedt  to  which  his  own  ma* 
gicians  confefTed  that  the  finger  of  God  was 
in  them,  and  the  laft  of  which  was  tjie 
.  death  of  the  firft-born  in  every  Egyptian 
family  in  one  night)  he  was  brought  to 
comply  with  the  demand.     Repenting  of 
thisconoeilion,   he  purfued  the   unarmed 
multitude,  encuml^red  with  all  their  cati^^ 
tie  an|d  baggage,  with  a  large  army^  de- 
termined to  force  them  to  return.     While 
the  Ifraelites  were  in  the  utmofl:  confter- 
nation,  having  Pharoah  and  his  army  be- 
hind them,  and  the  Red  Sea  before  them^ 
the.fea  opened,  and  made  a  way  for  their 

Part  11.  E  cfcape^ 
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eCcapCf  itid  Bharoah  and  his  army,   who 

purftied  tliem  into  the  fea>  were  all  drowned. 
Prefently  after  this^    many  illuftrious 

miracles  having   been  wrought  for  their 
relief,  particularly  fupplying   them  with 
food  and  water  in  a  miraculous  manner,  to 
fuffice  fo  great  a  multitude,  God,  in  an 
audible  voice  from  Mount  Sinai,  in  the 
hearing  of  all  the  people,  which  muil  have 
exceeded  three  millions,  ftanding  at  fome 
diftiance  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  ib 
as  to  be  far  out  of  the  hearing  of  any  hu* 
man  voice,  or  any  inftrument  in  aid  of  atti« 
culation,  delivered  all  the  words  of  the  ten 
commandments,  with  the  preamble  to  theitar. 
This  was  accompanied  with  thunder  ao^ 
lightning,  andja  cloud  covering  the  moun- 
tain 5  and  of  this' awful  appearance  the  pe6- 

•  pie  had  regular  notice  fome  time  before. 
Thfe  reft  of  the  law  was  delivered  to  Mofes 
himfelf,  whofe  commiffion  was  fo  abund- 
antly attefted,  that  though  there  v^nere  fevc- 
rat  formidiible  confpiracies  againil  him  {in 
one  of  which  his  own  brother  Aaron,  Who 
muft  have  been  in  the  fecret  of  all  his  miea- 

furesi 
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fures,  was  cgncerned)  aiid  though  his  con-* 
du€t  often  gave  the  greateft  offence  to  all 
thepeople^  and  he  was  himfelf  of  a  meek 
and  placid  nature^  and  fo  unqualified  for 
command  in  wdr»  that  another  was  always 
employed  whenever  they  had  occafion  to  take 
.  the  field,  his  authority  was  fully  fupported. 

.After  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  the 
Ifraelites  crofled  the  river  Jordan  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  had  crofled  the  Red 
ica,  marching  through  the  channel  on  dry 
ground ;  the  walls  of  the  Bt&  city  which 
«hey  befieged,  fell  dovra  of  their  own  accord, 
and  in  a  fhort  time,  notwithftanding  the  op« 
pofitibn  of  the  numerous  and  warlike  inha« 
bitants  of  the  country^  the  Ifraelites  took 
pofleflion  of  it. 

Such  is  the  account  that  the  books  of 
Mofes  and  of  Jofliua  give  of  thefe  things, 
and  to  fay  nothing  of  the  internal  marks  of 
credibility  in  the  writings  of  Mofes,  which 
htkr  as  evident  traces  of  authenticity,  as 
any  narrative,  or  journal  of  events,  that  was 
ever  w^ritten,  the  mifacles  introduced  into 

£  2  the 
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the  hiftory^  fupply  the  only  poffible  hypo- 
thefis  to  account  for  the  reft.  A  faft  which 
cannot  be  denied,  is  the  ielief  of  all  the 
Ifraelitifh  nation,  from  that  time  to  the  prc- 
fent,  that  fuch  events  did  take  place,  that 
the  hiftory  we  now  have  of  them  was  writ- 
ten by  Mofes  himfelf,  tiU  near  the  time  of 
hh  death,  and  that  the  narrative  was- con- 
tinued by  other  perfons  who  recorded  the 
events  of  their  own  times* 

If  the  antiquity  of  the  books  of  Mofes, 
&c.'  be  denied,  it  ftill  remains  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  how  all  the  nation  could,  at 
any  period  of  time,  be  madd  to  believe  that 
their    anceftors   had    come   from.    Egypt, 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan, 
and  that  fuch  a  lazv  as  theirs  had  beea  deli- 
vered in  an  audible  voice  from  Mount  Sinai,, 
when  none  of  thofe  things  had  ever  hap- 
pened.   This  is  not  more  probable,  than 
*  that  the  Englifli  nation  {hould  at  this,  time 
be  brought  to  believe  that  their  anceftors 
originally  came  from  France,  anj^  that  they 
croffcd  from  Calais  to  Dover  without  fhips. 
a  An 
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An  attempt  to  impofc  upon  a  wKolc.  nation 
fuch  an  account  as  this,  and  efpecially  a 
hiftory  of  tbc  events  faid  to  have  been  writ- 
ten at  the  time,  when  nothing  of  the  kind 
had^bcen  heard  of  before,  would  at  any  p^ 
riod  be  treated  with  ridicule  and  negledt. 
No  people  ever  were,  or  ever  can  bcj  fo  irn,- 
pofed  upon,  efpecially  when  the  things  pro- 
pofed  to  them  are  fo  difagreeable  and  bUr- 
thenfome  as  the  laws  of  Mofes  certainly  were 
to  the  Jewifli  nation. 

The  belief  of  the  fabulous  hiftories  of  thq 
Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  and  of  their 
intercourfe  with  mortals,  fuch  as  we  read  of 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  &c.  can  bear  no 
comparifon  with  the  belief  of  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  books  of  Mofes  by  the  nation  of 
the  Jews.  ,  It  was  never  pretended  that 
there  was  any  hiftory  of  the  heathen  gddf 
^nd  of  their  intercourfe  with  mankind,  written 
at  the  time  of  the  events,  of  which  copies 
were  ordered  to  be  taken,  and  which  was  to 
tie  recited  annually  in  the  prefence  of  all  the 
people,  which  was  (he  cafe  with  refpedl  to 
the  laws  of  Mofes.  All  the  ftories  of  the 
E  3  heathen 
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fiesilhcn  mythology  arc  related  with  irrecon- 
cileable  varieties,  and  the  belief  of  them 
had  probably  never  much  hold  of  intelligent 
poribns,  and  kept  'decreafing  till,  in  a  couric 
of  time,  the  ftories  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure  allegorical,  contrived  to  ex- 
prdfe  fomc  myftical  or  moral  truth ;  and  at 
length,  this  whole  fyftem  of  heathenifm  was 
jeffedually  difcredit^,  and  funk  into  unive^* 
ial  contempt. 

On  the  contrary,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jewifli  nation,  attached  as  they  formerly 
were  to  the  fuperftitions  of  their  neighbours, 
never  entertained  a  doubt  with  refped:  to  any 
of  the  contents  of  the  books  of  Mofes.  That 
there  were  fuch  perfons  as  Abraham,  liaac, 
and  Jacob,  Mofes  and  Aaron,  &c.  and  that 
the  things  recorded  of  them  were  true,  they 
always  believed,  as  firmly  as  we  do  the  hif- 
tory  of  Julius  Caefar,  or  William  the  Con- 
queror/ and  though  the  nation  has  con- 
tinued feveral  thoufand  years,  and  has  been 
near  two  thoufand  years  difperfcd  among  all 
Other  nations,  their  belief  in  the  apcient 
hiiftery  of  their  nation,  and  their  relpedt  fop 

thq 
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the  books  which  contain  it^  are  not  in  the 
Je^ft  diminiflied. 

There  is  no  example  of  any  other  nation 
fuffering  as  the  Jews  have  done,  without 
being  utterly  loft,  and  confounded  with  the 
common  mafs  of  mankind,  and  their  reli- 
gious cuftoms  difappearing  with  them.  The 
fmall  remains  of  fire  worfhippers  in  one  cor- 
ner of  Indoftan,  where  they  are  fufFered  to 
live  unmolefted,  and  who  find  little  incon- 
venience from  their  religion,  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  with  the  attachment  of  the  Jews 
.to  theirs  ;  without  confidering  this  as  a  ful- 
filment of  a  prophecy  delivered  fo  early  as 
tlie  time  of  Mofes,  and  frequently  repeated 
in  later  periods.  This  alone,  I  wiH  ven- 
ture to  fay,  is  a  fad  which  no  philofopher  ' 
can  account  for^  without  admitting  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  books  which  contain  the 
principles  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  and  the) 
truth  of  the  miracles  by  which  it  was  proved  ^ 
to  be  divinp. 
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LETTER       VII, 

Of  the  bijlmcal  Evidence  of  the  %rutb  of 
Cbrijtianity^ 

Deaij  Sir, 

nn  HE  proof  of  the  truth  of  chriftlanity 
from  the  reception  it  met  with  iii' 
the  world,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Jcwifh 
Religion,  but  fomething  clearer,  as  falling 
within  the  compafs  of  authentic  hiftory,  io. 
that  the  great  fails  are  the  more  eifily  af- 
ctfrtained.  Indeed,  all  that  is  requifite  tq 
eftablifli  ^e  truths  of .Jt^.  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged 5  the  rife  and  progress  of  chril^ 
tianity  being  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Confequently  it  is  only  nc- 
ceflary  to  attend  to  the  circuqiftances  of 
known  fads,  wbichjife  themfelvps  as  eafily 
afcertaincd,  as  any  other  fadts  in  hiftory,  t(i 
obtain  as  complete  fatisfadionwith  refped  to 
it^  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  hiftorical  evidence 
to  give.    if|  tI]ferefore,  any  perfon  continue  aq 

unbeUeycr, 
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iinbeliever,  it  muft,  in  my  opinion,  be  owing 
either  to  his  not  haying  taken  proper  pains 
to  inform  himfelf  concerning  fafts,  or  to 
his  having  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind,  as  incapa- 
citates him  for  judging  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  force  of  the  evidence. 

That  the  gofpels  and  the  book  of  Ads, 
V^hich  contain  the  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  firft 
progrefs  of  chriftianity,  are  genuine  produc- 
tions of  the  age  to  which  they  are  ufually 
afcribed,  vi25.  fome  time  before  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem,  or  within  lef$  than  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  that 
fome  of  the  epiftles  of  Paul  were  written  fc- 
yeral  years  before  that  time  (the  firft  of  them 
about  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Chrift) 
whiift  the  chief  aftors  in  the  fcene,  and 
many  of  the  witnefles  of  the  great  fads 
were  living,  I  muft  take  for  granted,  becaufe 
this  does  hot  appear  ever  to  have  been  dif- 
puted  ;  and  there  is  as  much  evidence  of  it 
as  there  is  of  the  gcnuinenefs  of  any  hiftories 
that  were  ever  publiftied.  It  could  not, 
therefore  but  have  been  well  known  at  the 
iJmp  of  the  publication,  whether  the  tranf- 

aftions 
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a£lions  recorded  in  thofe  books  really  hap-* 
pcned ;  and  fo  great  was  the  attention  that 
was  given  to  the  fubjed,  and  the  credit  that 
was  given  to  the  books,  that  innumerable 
copies  were  immediately  taken,  they  were 
foon  tranflated  into  various  foreign  lan-» 
guage$^  and  they  were  qupted  iuid  appealed 
to  in  the  earlieft  ages  by  the  dij9erent  feds 
into  which  chriftians  were  foon  divided* 
It  is  fa(3:,  therefore,  that  thefe  hiftories 
were  efteemed  as  trne  by  great  numbers, 
who.  were  more  competent  judges  in  thecafa 
than  any  perfons  now  living  in  England  can 
be.  of  the  revolution  under  King  William* 
To  fay  nothing  of  the  uaiverfal  reception 
of  the  epiftles  of  Paul,  as  really  bis^  I  will 
venture  to  fay  that,  it  is  as  impoffible  for 
any  impartial  perfon  to  perufe  them  with* 
out  bein^  as  well  fatisfied  v^ith  refped  to 
their  genuinenefs,  as  to  thofe  of  Cicero ; 
the  mention  of  particular  eycnts,  perfons, 
and  places,  bein^  fo  frequent  in  them,  fo 
confiftent  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
hiilory  of  the  tim?. 

According 
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According  to  the  tenor  of  thcfe  writings, 
thprc  were  thoufands  of  Jews  in  Jcrufalem 
itfelf,  as  well  as  great  numbers  in  other 
pUces,  who  became  chriftians,  in  confe- 
quence  of  entertaining  lio  doubt  concerning 
the  truth  of  the  miracles,  the  death,' and 
refurredien  of  Chrift,  and  alfo  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  apoftles  afterwards.  The 
fads  were  fuch  as  no  perfon  then. living  ex- 
peded,  fo  as  to  be  previoufly  prepared  to  re* 
ceive^  and  the  converts  •  were  fo  far  from 
gaining  any  thing  by  their  belief,  that  they 
were  thereby  expofcd  to  every  poflible  incon* 
venience,  lofs  of  property,  difgrace,  every 
naode  of  torture^  and  death.  Paul  himfelf 
was  at  the  firft  a  zealous  perfecutpr  of 
the  chriftians,  and  had  the  greateft  profpedl 
of  preferment  and  advantage  from  perfifting 
in  his  oppofition  to  them.  Yet  even  he 
was  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
chriftianity,  and  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  im- 
portance of  it,  that  he  became  one  of  its 
moft 'zealous  preachers^  and  for  a  period  of 
about  thirty  years,  he  actually  went  through 
the  greateft  labours  and  hardships  in  the 

propagation 
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propagation  of  the  gofpel,  uniformly  de* 
daring  that  he  had  no  expeftation  of  aoy 
thing  better  in  this  life  ;  and  at  length  he, 
together  with  innun^erable  others,  who  had 
the  fame  perfuafion,  chearfully  laid  down 
his  life,  rather  than  abandon  his  profcflion. 

Now  what  kind  of  beings  muft  the  wri- 
ters of  the  gofpels  and  of  the  book  of  Ads 
have  been,  and  what  kind  of  beings  muft  hav^ 
been  the  thoufands  of  that  generation  who 
received  their  accounts  as  true,  and  efpt- 
cially  at  fuch  a  rifk  (which  abundantly  im-i* 
plies  that  they  had  every  motive  for  making 
enquiry,  and  fatisfying  themfelves  concern- 
ing the  fads)  if,  after  allf  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  accounts  ? 

What  fliould  we  think  of  a  fet  of  writers, 
who  fhould  uniformly  relate,  that  in  the 
war  of  1755,  the  French  completely  con- 
quered all  North  America,  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  and  a  great  part  of  England,  which 
at  length  was  reduced  to  be  a  province  of 
France  ?  Would  it  be  poffible  for  a  thou- 
fand  fuch  writers  to  gain  the  leaft  credit?  or, 
if  they  did,  would  not  the  tens  of  thoufands, 

who 
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who  well  knew  that  the  llary  was  very  far 
from  being  truc^  and  that  the  prcferit  ftatc 
of  things  proves  it  to  be  fo,  fay,  that 
they  were  under  fomc  ftrangc  infatuation ; 
and  if,  in  a  courfe  of  time,  fuch  hiftories 
fhould  gain  any  credit,  would  there  not  be 
many  more  writers  to  confute  the  account, 
and  would  not  the  truth  foon  prevail  over 
all  the  arts  of  falfhood  ? 

We  may  therefore  fafely  conclude^  tthat 
fince  the  hiftory  of  the  miracles,  the  death, 
and  the  refurredion  of  Chrift,  and  alfo  that 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apoftles, 
was  received  as  true  by  fuch  numbers  of 
perfons  in  the  age  in  which  they  were  pub« 
lifhed,  and  the  account  was  nisver  confuted, 
but  chriftianity  kept  gaining  ground  from 
tiiat  time  to  the  prefent,  the  great  faSls  on 
which  its  credit  ftands  were  unqueftionably 
true.  A  falfhood  of  this  nature  could  Qe-- 
yer  have  been  propagated  as  this  was.  They 
who  firft  received  thofe  books  muft  have 
been  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  hiftory 
which  they  contained.  The  hiftories  were, 
in  fa€t^  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  thpfe 

into 
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into  whofc  hands  they  were  put,  ahd  their 
reception  of  them  is  the  mod  exprefs  fanc- 
tion  that  could  be  given  to  them. 

That  the  hiftory  of  Chriftand  thcapoftles 
could  not  have  eftablifhed  itfelf  without  the 
moft  rigid  enquiry  into  its  truth,  is  evident 
from  the  perfecution  of  chriftians,  which 
began  immediately  after  its   firft  promul- 
gation, and  in  Jerufalcm  itfelf,  the  very 
fccne  of  the  tranfaftions.     In  thefe  circum- 
ftances  men  had  every  motive,  and  every 
opportunity,   for  enquiring  whether  they 
facrificed  their  reputation,  their  properties, 
and  their  lives,  for  an  idle  tale,  or  for  a 
truth  of  the  greateft  certainty  and  import- 
ance.    All  thefe  things  being  confiderefl, 
it  appears  to  me  that  tio  fads,  in  the  whcrie 
compafs  of  hiftdry,  arc  fo  well  authenticated 
as  thofe  of  the  miracles,  the  death,  and  the 
refurreSioft  of  Chrift,  and  alfo  what,  is  Re- 
lated of  the  apoftles  in  the  book  of  Ads.  . 

As   to   the  refurreftion   of  Chrift,   on 
which  fo  much  depends,  the  evidence  of  it 
-  is  fo  circumftanced,  as  to  be  moft  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  eftabliih  itfelf  in  the  re- 

motcil 
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moteft  periods  of  time»     That  Chrift  really 
died,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  it  is  confi« 
dered  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  ene« 
dies,  and  that  in  the  moil  public  manner* 
The  fame  perfons  alfo,  who  were  moft  nearly 
interefted  in  his  not  appearing  any  more,  had 
tiie  care  of  his  fepulchre ;  and  being  ap« 
priced  of  his  having  foretold  that  he  (hould 
rife  again.,  would,  no  doubt,  take  effectual 
care  to  guard  againfl:  all  impofition  in  the 
cafe.     Had  there  been  any  tolerably  well 
founded  fufpicion  that  the  guards  of  the 
fepulchre  had  been  overpowered,  or  fright- 
ened away,  by  the  friends  of  Chrift,  and 
that  the  body  had  been  fecreted  by  them, 
they  would  certainly  have  been  apprehended 
and  examined ;  ^nd  whether  the  body  had 
been  found,  or  not,  the  very  poffibility  of 
its  having  been  conveyed  away  would  have 
prevented  any  credit  being  given  to  their 
account  of  the  refurre<9:ion. 

No  perfon  can  reafonably  object  to  the 

number ^  or  the  quality,  of  thofe  who  were 

the  witnefies  of  Chrift's  refurredlion^  as  they 

W€i«  perfons  who,  without  any  hope  of  fee- 

I  ing 
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ing  him  again,  were  the  moft  pcrfeflly  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  had  fufiicient  op- 
portunity of  fatisfying  th^mfelyes  th^t  it 
.  was  the  fame  p.erfon.  He  was  fecn.  at  firft, 
when  he  was  not  at  all  expected,  ^nd  Mter- 
wardsby  particular  appointment,  and  efpe« 
cially  in  Galilee,  when  more  than  five  hun- 
dred perfons  were  prefent,  and  in  the  ijgbt 
of  a  great  number  of  them  he  went  up  into 
heaven. 

Paul,  one  of  the  greateft  enemies  of  lys 
caufe,  one  whom  the  Jews  in  gc£ie;:al 
would  probably  have  chofen,  if  they  had 
been  reqi^ired  to  name  any  perfon  whofe  con^ 
verfion  they  thought  the  leaft  probable,  was 
fatisfied,  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  fenfes^ 
that  Jefus  was  really  rifen,  he  having  appeared 
to  kim^  as  he  had  done  to  others  before  his 
afcenfion.  Befides,  all  the  miracles  wrought . 
by,  the  .apoftles,  which  are  as  well  attefted 
as  thofe  of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  are  a  proof 
of  the  faft  of  the  refurredion.  For  had 
Chrift  died  as  a  common  malefa<flor,  a^id 
there  had  been  nothing  extraordinary  in  bis 
previous  luftory,  it  canno^  be  fuppofed  that 

any 
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any  perforis  would  hav^  been  empowered  by 
God  to  work  miracles  in  proof  of  their 
divine  miffion^  which  evidently  depended 
upon  his- 

.  Had  Ghrift\  after  his  rcfurfcdlion,  ap- 
peared in  public^  difcourfing  in  the  teniple^ 
and  confronting  his  judges  and  Pilate, 
inaxiy  more,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  Sa- 
tisfied that  he  was  really  rifcn  from  the 
.dead.  But  divine  providence  is  abun^ntly 
vindicated  in  affording  men  only  rcafon- 
able  evidence  of  truth,  fufficiant  to  fatisfy 
all  that  are  truly  impartial,  who  really 
wifti  to  know  the  truth,  and  in  withhold- 
ing what  is  fuperjfiuous  for  that  purpofe. 
And  had  the  demand  of  unbelievers  in  this 
refpedl  been  granted,  and  the  effedl  which 
they  fuppofe  would  have  follbwed  from  it 
really  taken  place,  it  would  have  been  a 
circumftancc  exceedingly  unfavourable  to 
the  credit  of  the  ftory  in  the  pre  fen  t,  and 
much  more  in  any  future  age. 

Had  the  Jews  of  that  age  in  general  been 
converted, ,  and  confcqucntly  there  hafd  been 
no  perfecution  of  chriilians    in  Judea,  it 

Part  IL  F  would 
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would  certainly  have  been  faid,  that  clirlf- 
tianiry  was  a  contrivance  cff  the  heads  of 
the  nation^  and  fuch  as  we  have  noW  no 
opportunity  of  detefling.  Upon  the  whole^ 
therefore,  to  thofe  who  confider  the  nature 
of  evidence,  the  hiftory  of  the  refuf  region 
of  Chri/l  is  much  better  authenticated  by 
fuch  evidence  as  is  now  exifting,  than  it 
would  have  been  in  any  other  circnmftances 
thalutve  can  at  prefeAt  devife  to  ftrengtheft 
it.  For  whatever  we  might  add  to'it  ib 
fome  refpeds,  We  muft  take  from  it  in 
others.  So  far  does  the  wifdom  of  God 
exceed  that  of  man. 

Next  to  our  having  ourfelvcs  fuflScient 
opportunity,  and  likewife  fufficienf  motives 
to  examine  into^the  truth  of  this  important 
faft,  is  the  certainty  that  thofe  who  were 
then  prefent  had  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  motive*  As  things  are  now  circum-- 
ftanccd,  it  will  never  be  in  the  power  of 
the  enemies  of  chriftianity  to  fay  (what 
they  might  have  faid,  if  their  demands 
withTcfpeft  to  the  refurrcaion  of  Chrift 
had   been  granted)  that  his   religion   was 

aided 
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aided  by  the  powers  of  this  world.  On 
the  contrary,  from  the  very  beginning,  it 
encountered  all  the  oppofition  which  the 
power  and  policy  of  man  could  bring 
againft  it,  and  had  nothing  but  its  own 
propi^r  evidence  to  fupport  it.  But  this 
alone  was  fuch  as  to  enable  it  to  do  what 
all  the  powtr  and  wifdom  of  man' was  alto- 
gdthtt  uAe^ual  to,  viz.  to  eftablifli  itfelf 
thidugh  ther  whtfk  eitent  df  the  Roman 
etupir^i  atfd  even  biryond  the  bounds  of  it, 
and  finally  to  triumph  over  all  the  various 
fyfetaS  cff  idolaftry  dnd  fuperftitiori,  which 
for  ages  had  pfev^iled  in  it. 

I  am. 

Yours,  &c. 


Fz  LETTER 
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Y 


L    E  "T    T    6    R      Vin. 

OJ  the  Caufes  of  Injideliiy  in  early  Times. 

Dear  Sir, 
O  U  fay,  that  if  the  fafts  on  which 


the  truth  of  chriftianity  depends  were 
true,  if  Chrift  really  wrought  miracles^,  and 
the  apoftles  after  him;  if  he  really; died, 
find  rofe^^gain  from  the  dead ;  and  if  the 
evidence  tf  thefe  fa<3:s  was  fufficienl  to 
fatisfy  fuch  great  numbers  as  the  hiftory  of 
the  book  of  Ads  reprifents ;  it  is  extraor- 
dinary thj^t  it  did  not  convince  all^  and  that 
all  mankind  did. not  immediately  become 
chriftians*  All  the  world,  you  fay,  was 
foon  convinced  of  the  truth  of  fuch  events 
as  the  d^ath  of  Caefar  in  the  fenate-houfe, 
and  the  defeat  of  Marc  Antony  by  Auguftus. 
But  a  confidcration  of  the  principles  of 
liuman  nature,  and  our  daily  obfervation  of 
the  hiftory  of  opinions,  and  the  progrefs  of 

truth. 
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truth,  will  fatisfy  all  who  are  truly  philo- 
fophical  and  attentive,  that  what  you  fup^ 
pofe  muft  have  taken  place  was  not  to  be 
cxpe<ftcd« 

Two  things  are  requifite  to  any  perfon's 
giving  his  affent  to  a  propofitioh  of  any 
kind,  independent  of  its  evidence,  viz,  an 
attention  to  that  evidence,  and  alfo  an  im- 
partial mind,  free  from  any  bias  that  might 
indifpofe  him  to  receive  and  acknowledge 
it;  and  one  or  other  of  thefe  appears  to 
have,  been  wanting  in  the  generality  of 
mankind,  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  of  the 
gofpel  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  and 
for  a  confiderablc  peripd  afterwards. 

With  refpe<a  to  all  common  events,  fuch  as 
the  deaths  of  particular  perfons,  an  account 
of  battles  and  their  confequences,  &c.  there 
is  nothing  fo  improbable  in  their  nature, 
but  that  all  mankind  muft  be  fatisfied  thaf 
any  thing  of  this  kind  may  well  happen, 
and  the  immediate  confequences  of  the 
deaths  of  great  men,  and  of  great  vidories, 
we  very  foon  and  univerfally  felt ;   fo  that 

F3  it 
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it  is  abfolt^tely  impofiible  that  any  doubt 
(hould  long  repiaia  with  refped  to  them» 
But  this  could  not  be  the  cafe  with  refped: 
to  fuch  events  as  that  of  the  miracles,  and 
rcfurredlion  of  Chrifl }  thefe  having  no  fuch 
connexion  with  the  ftate  of  publip  afia)r$» 
as  that  they  cpuld  not  but  have  been  im- 
mediately known  to  every  body.  There 
was  nothing  to  excite  attention  to  them 
but  the  intereft  whiph  each  perfoni  indivi- 
dually confidered,  h^d  in  .them«  and  thp 
zeal  of  thofe  who  were  converts  ^herofcjycs 
to  make  cppyerts  of  others. 

Admitting  the  zeaj  of  the  fir^  ^eliey^rs 
to  have  be^n  ^ver  fq  great,  thpi(e  to  ^fl^ofn 
they  addrefle4  themfejves  y^puld  ppt  \kc^ 
lieve  what  fhpy  heard  till  they  ha4  jm 
opportuni.ty  pf  enqwiring  into  nhc  trtfth 
of  it.  They  ^yoiild  alfo  compare  thp  acr 
counts  pf  others,  m^  in  many  cafes  this 
v{ould  be  a  procefs  which  would  nepeiTarily 
take  a  eonfiderable  time,  even  with  refpe<3; 
to  the  town  or  village  in  which  the  ^rapf- 
adtions  took  place,  and  piuch  more  fime 

would 
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Iflfould  be  requifite  before  the  belief  of  fuch 
extraordinary  things  could  become  gene- 
ral, and  well  fftablifhed,  in  d^ftant  places. 

Befides,  fbe  belief  of  chriftiapity  is  not 
jperely  the  belief  of  certain  extraordinary 
J(i^Sf^  but  iqcludes  likewife  inferences  fr&na 
tjiofe  faSs,  and  rpany  perfons  might  admit 
\\it  former  without  proc^jpding  jo  the  lat- 
ter- TJiat  Chrift  had  a  divine  miffion,  and 
was  authorized  by  God  to  teach  the  doc- 
<rinp  of  ft  fttture  Kls^te^  we  juftly  think  to  be 
the  nec^ijary  coqfequence  of  his  working 
reail  mir^les^  and  pf  his  jefufred^on  from 
|he  4fi?d  ;  and  there  are  few  perfons,  I 
jna^gine,  \v\  the  prefpnt  age,  whp  wiU  ad- 
f^it  thefe  h&h  and  heiitate  to  draw  this 
(:oQc)uiion,  Bk(  we  f|nd  that  (he  fa(A^ 
^er^  admitt^,  apd  yet  t^e  conclufion  not 
4rawn,  l?jf  w^y  perfons  at  thp  time  of  the 
Pfomuigatipn.  Qjf  chriftianity, 

T^  lyibeJifying  Jews  afcribed  the  mofl: 
^ylfaprdinary  of  oer  Saviour's  miracles  to 
jfefe  ^ency  Qf  demons,  apd  the  heathen 
WprHd  i£(  genj^l  ha4  gc«2<^  faith  in  magic ; 
fm^y  belipviog  tt^t  the  moil  extraordinary 
.  F  4  efFeas 
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cffc£ls  might  be  produced  by  pronouncmg 
certain  words,  and  performing  certain  ccr 
remonie^ ;  thefe  havings  in  their  opinion^ 
fome  ugknown^  but  necefliary  connexion 
T^ith  the  interpofition  of  invifible  powers^ 
For  it  was  by  no  ifieans  the  firm  belief  of . 
manlcind  in  that  age  (though  it  will  now 
be  coniiderec)  as  an  incontrovertible  truth) 
that  real  miracles,  or  a  deviation  from  the 
eftabliihed  laws  of  nature,  can  be  produced 
by  no  other  power  than  the  great  author  of 
pature  himfelf,  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  by  fome-fuperior  Being  authorized 
by  him.  They  might  therefore  admit  jhe 
miracles  of  Chrift,  ^nd  thofe  of  the  apof-^ 
ties,  without  being  immediately  fatisfied 
that  what  they  taught  was  true ;  aud  ftill 
lefs  that  they  were  under  obligation  to 
make  a  public  profeffipn  of  chriftiahity,  at, 
the  rifk  of  all  that  was  dear  to  them  ia 
life,  and  even  of  life  itfelf.  There  are 
many  ftepsjn  this  progrefs,  and  many  per-;* 
fons  would  flop  in  all  of  them;  fp  that 
the  nuniber  of  declared  chriftiajns  might 
l^paf  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  what  they 
'     i  yfoM 
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would  have  been,  if  their  becoming  fo  had 
depended  upon  nothing  but  the  fimple  evi-^ 
denee  of  the  truth  of  thofe  fails,  which,  it 
wili  now  be  acknowledged,  neceflarily  im- 
plies the  truth  of"  chriftiani ty.  When  the 
Humbert  of  its  declared  converts  is  con^ 
fidered,  and  compared  with  the  fituation  of 
things  in  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  it  will  be 
found  td  be  fully  equal  to  what  might  have 
been  expcfted,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the 
truth  of  every  thing  which  is  recorded  In  the 
gofpels,  and  the  book  of  Ads. 

Of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  fads  were 
previoufly  known,  fo  that  it  was  not  necef- 
fary  to  produce  any  evidence  of  them,  three 
thoufand  were  converted  in* one  day,  on  the 
fpeech  of  Peter,  on  the  day  of  pentecoft,  ia 
which  he  could  fay  to  them,  Adsii.22. 
f^  Ye  Men  of  Ifracl,  hear  thefe  words,  Jefus 
<^  of  Nazareth,  a  Man  approved  of  Qod 
^*  among  you,  by  miracles,  and  wonders, 
f'  and  figns,  which  God  did  by  him,  in  the 
f  *  midft  of  you,  is  ye  yourfelves  alfo  know, 
^*&c.  this  Jefus  hath  God  raifed  up, 
ff  ^hereof  vjre  are  all  witncfles.'*    And  the 

♦  perfoijs 
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perfons  then  prcfeot  with  him  were  an  hun^ 
4rf 4  and  twenty.  After  the  firft  miracle  per^ 
formed  by  Peter  iand  John,  vi?.  the  fuddep 
cure  of  a  man  who  was  well  known  to  have 
bpqn  lame  from  \ih  birth^  the  nqmber  of 
©ale  converts  WJ^s  five  thouf^nd,  fo  that, 
including  wooden,  (hey  m^y  bf  fuppofed  to 
I^^ve  been  about  ten  thoufand,  This  wa^ 
iji  Jcrufajcm  only,  thp  f(?cne  of  t\\^  grca| 

|n  difta^it  places,  th«  PF^^^ipg  pf  t^q 
apoftles,  and  of  t|?ieir  difciples,  ^3  ^inght;  )bo 
exg?^g4*  fe?4  »P  fucb  f«<|den  eflfc^.  A 
(pw  coi)vprts  4n  apy  p^ftjcular  plac?,  wer^ 
fli^dfi  ,af  firft,  ai|4  jl\p^f  MSh^rs  1^0| 
iflPr^ng  gracJufUy.  ^qf.  W^bin  the  ^g^ 
of  tj\f  ^pp!(llcs  (wfeo  djd  not  prejpj^  with^ 
out  Jhe  limits  pf  Jijdcj?^,  x^r-  $0  ^?y  gen-, 
%[!§§,  till  al?pgjp  ten  yev?  af^pr  the  ^eatl^  of  , 
€br')ft)  th^f^  wf r«  chrifti%p  J5h«r?fe??  i«  ^U 
the  gF^?^  cities  Qjf  |1|?  glo^^n  ?i?ipire,  and 
«^Py  of  there  'wgrt  .Y9ry  ua»efous;  (a  as 
t^  h^e  fijjl  pf  fjij^iftas  aj^qaig  theqifejve«,  a^ 
^j^ar§  \y  th^  ^i<\\9§  pf  ?*y^  tft  f^ver^l  o£ 
ifegp^.     In  tji^  village?  tfefje  wej^  fr^er 

chriilians 
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chriftians  than  in  the  towns,  the  inhabitants 
of  tbcai  being  more  out  of  the  ^ay  pf  re- 
cpiving  intelligence  concerning  what  had 
paiTed  at  fo  great  a  diilance.  This,  it  muft 
i)c  acknowledged,  was  agreeable  to  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  things. 

Be(i4e  the  afTertion  pf  a  divine  miflipn^ 
Jefus  laid  claim  to  the  chara<3:cr  of  the  w^ 
jtab  foretold  in  the  Jewifli  prophecies,  and 
the  perfuafion  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jewiih    nation    concerning    the    temporal 
irejgn  of  theii:  mefliah,  was  fo  deeply  rooted 
\n  their  minds,  that  whatever  miracles  Jefus 
had  wrought,  it  could  not  be  expeded  that 
fHany  of  them  would  receive  fuch  51  perfon 
as  he  was  in  that  character,  efpecially  after 
his  ignominious  c^eath.     They  might  think 
that  there  was  fomething  very  extraordinary 
Jn  the  cafe,  and  what  they  could  not  fatisfac- 
tprily  j^ccpunt  for,  without  receiving  him 
^s  their  mcffi^h-     l^fides,  the  manner  in 
which  Chfift  hafl  exppftd  the  vices  of  the? 
fcribcs,  pharifces,   pd  chief  pri?(l:6,  who 
W?re  th^  Ipa^ing  ipcn  among  the  Jpws,  muft 
^ave  proypkcd  the  ambitious  ap4  worldly- 
minded 
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minded  among  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  as 
that  no  evidence,  or  rcafon  whatever,  could 
reconcile  them  to  his  pretcnfions,  fo  as  to 
make  them  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  adherence  to  him  whom  they  them- 
felves  had  put  to  death. 
^  Such  a  revolution  in  the  ftate  of  men's 
minds,  will  not  be  expeded  by  any  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  mankind;  and  con-. 
fidering  the  great  number  of  thofe  who  may 
be  called  the  perfonal  enemies  of  Chrifl^ 
and  their  influence  with  others,  together 
with  their  attachment  to  the  notion  of  a 
temporal  deliverer^  and  their  opinion  of  the 
power  of  daemons,  the  number  of  Jewifli 
converts  in  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  was  cer- 
tainly as  great  as  could  reafonably  be  ex- 
pefted.     We  find   a   confidcrable  body  of 
them  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  which  Jews  were  refijdent.     To  them  v^d 
always  find  the  apoflle  Paul  preached  in  the 
firft  place,  and  he  never  failed  to  convince 
fome  of  them  before  he  particularly  addreflccj 
himfelf  to  the  gentiles;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  bm  that  the  pumber  of  Jewi% 
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.  as  Well  as  of  gentile  chriftians,  kept  en* 
creafing ;  though  it  is  but  little  that  wc 
knew  of  the  former,  on  account  of  the  laj- 
ter  having  little  intercourie^with  themj  and 
they  a^c .  the  writing?  of  ^  the  gentile  chrif- 
tians  only  that  are  come  down  tp  usu.. 

Aft%r  the  fecond  €entury,r  it  is  proibable 
that;  there  was  no  great  addition  ma^  to 
-the  number  of '  Jewifh  converts*     But  we 
/hall  the  lefs  wonder  ^t  thi$,  when  it  is 
cconfideited,  that,  befides  tke  preceding  caufes, 
-u4iich   muft  -have   indifppfed  ali   Jews   to 
receive  Jefus.  as  their  Mefliah,  the  do<3triDCS 
of  tjiie  pre-exiftencc  and  of  the  divinity  of 
iShrift,  which  .(being  diredly  contra.ry!^tjo 
;  what  they  had  been  taught  in  the  prophets 
concerning  the  Meffiah)  were  in  the  highefl: 
'degree  'pffeiifivc  to   them;  were  advanced. 
Thefe  doftrines,  fo  foreigii  to  the  genuine 
principles  bf  both  Judaifm  and  chriftianity, 
were  generally  received  ty  the  learned  chrif- 
tiins,  who' Were  the  preachers,  and  writers 
of  the  age ;'  ftnd  fome  time  after  the  council 
of  Nice,  they  were  the  general  belief  of  the 
whole  chriftian  world.     Such,  dodrines  as 

thefeV 
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thefe,  ^^hich  were  feprefehted  as  effefitKiI  to 
chriftianrty,  a  -Jew  Ifaight  think  hiSffklf  n<3t 
obliged  tten  to  con'fider,  or  ekimime.     This 
has  cohtimied  16  l)fc  tile  ftat6  of  thinfgs  -vc^iifi 
thd  Jex^$  ro  this  'very  day,  as  I  fihd  by  th^Jr 
writings^  slhd  cohVerliltion'. 
•  Tfelieatberi^^drtdihgefterdl  wereftrongly 
iacttiched  t6  their  feverai  fti{)erftitioHs.   Thifr 
i^eli^ion  entered  ihto  all  thfeir  civil  ftiiSf- 
afitloite,  fo  that  the  bufinef&  of  gt^iry  ^y 
bare  fbme  traced  of  it,  i^irf  -  hM^iiy  €6 
'^hfch:  thdy  had  fiteft  accuftortiedi  dnd  *Vefy 
thitt^\c6iTrieaed  with  pleafdfe  ind  iJie  eh*, 
jiyrtieiit  6f  life  ^ks  cohnefted  ^ith  !f,  and 
^^pkl-t  ol^  it*.     Td  ibandbn -dt  fhi^i  itn^ 
|ifffa  ilitich  rilbre  than  the  in^^  tmj^tim  «f 

/  *  *«  The  religion  of.  the  nations,"  fays  ^r.  GibboH, 
p.  513,  *'  was  not  merely  a  (jpeculative  doSriiie,  prol 
«  fefled  in  the  fchools,  or  preached  in  the  tamfJles;  Tli'e 
*•  innumeraMe  duties  and  rite?  4f  poly thelfirh  were  cM&f 
**  ilttef  woven  wHH  evfeiy  circuftiftaiSeje  d*  lsafiitef$  of  pic*. 
**  flitt,  ^f  public  dt  d£  private  life ;  and  it  fecihed  impoff 
•'fiMetoefiiape  tfie.obferVancc  of  them  without  at  the 
r«<  feftie  time  renouncing  the  commerce  of  mankind,  and 
f*  all  the  offices  and  amulfements  of  focifety/*  i&any  part?« 
culars  of  which  he  proceeds  t6  "^hUm^te, 

new 
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new  truth.  It  was  alitloft  equivalent  to 
making  men  over  again^  In  fa6t,  tiiere  i3 
no  example  in  the  hiftory  of  the  worlel  b6^ 
fore  the  time  of  Chrift,  of  arly  nation  or  cori- 
fiderable  body  of  men^  changing  their  reli- 
gion, except  the  primitive  one  for  thfe  ido- 
latry and  fuperftition  which  then  univ6#^liy 
prevailed.  Conquefts  had  frequently  beeA 
made,  and  the  greateft  revolutions  In  thfe 
ftate  of  empires,  and  of  arts  and  fciences,  had 
taken  place,  but  thtfe  were  all  eafy  things 
compared  to  a  revolution  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion. This,  therefore,  could  not  be  ex- 
peciJed  to  be  accompliflifed  in  a  fiiort  time. 
That  it  did  take  place  fo  completely  as  it 
afterwards  did,  in  all  the  ancient  world,  that 
k  was  in  time  efFeded  by  chfiftianity,  when 
Jjhilofophy  had  not  been  able  to  contribute 
any  thing  towards  it,  is  the  moft  wonder- 
ful event  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  and 
iVhat  nothing  could  have  produced,  but  the 
iulleft  evidence  of  the  miracles «  and  re- 
furredion  of  Chrift ;  and  this  being  of  the 
hiftorical  kind,  neceflarily  required  time  to 
cftablifli  itfelf. 

3  When 
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When  the  magnitude  of  this  eiFcfl:  is  ton- 
fidered^  we  fee  a  reafon  for  all  the  miracles 
jof  Chrift,   and  alfo  for    thofe    that   were 
.wrought  by  the  apoftles  afterwards.     For, 
.we  may  eafily  imagine  thit  in  Greece,  or  at 
JKome,  no  evidence  of  nxiracks  wrought  in 
Judea,  would  have  been  much  attended  to, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftant  places  had 
not    been     witnefles    of   fimilar    miracles 
wrought  before  their  own  eyes*     But  thefe 
were  fb  numerous,  and  the  knowledg^e  of 
them  extended  fo  far,  that,  great  as  the  efFed: 
was,  they  were  fufficient  at  length  to  ac- 
compliib  their  purpoie. 

As  to  the  more  learned  among  the  gtii-'  ^ 
tiles,  whether  they  bad  been  ufed  to  treat  all 
religion  with  contempt,  which  in  that  age 
was  the  cafe  with  many,  or  to  reverence  the 
eftablifhment  under  which  they  lived,  which 
continued  to  be  the  cafe  with  others,  we 
may  eafily  imagine  how  they  would  be  a^ 
feded  at  the  firft  hearing  of  miracles  wrought 
in  a  diftant  country,  and  to  fupport  the  . 
claim  of  a  divine  miffion  by  a  crucified  ma- 
lefactor.    By  fuch  perfons  it  cannot  but  be 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed  that  thd  preaching  of  phriftianity^ 
would  be  treated  with   ridicule;  and  no- 
thing  but  the  knowledge  md  evidence  of : 
it  being  obtruded  upon  them  (which  could  : 
only  happen  in  very  peculiar  circumftances) 
could  induce   them   to  make  any.  enquiry: 
about  it.      And  what.eiFeca   can  evidence 
produce  without  attention  and  a  due  exami-  . 
nation  oi  It  I 

Some  have  expreffed  their  furprize  that 
fuch  pcrfon^s  as  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus, . 
did  not  become  chriftians.     But  can  we  bc; 
fure  that  either  Seqeca;  or  Tacitus  took  any  ^ 
pains   to   inform   themlelves   about  chrif- » 
tianity  ?    It  is  pretty  evident  that  Pliny  did  , 
not*     But  his  cafe,  and  that  of  other  fpe-- . 
culative  heathens,  will  be  confidered  morie 
largely  in  a  fubfequent  letter.     Seneca  was 
cotempprary  with  the  apoftle  Paul,  but  do, 
we  know  that  he  ever  conferred  with  Paul, . . 
or  any  other  chriftian,  upon  the  fubjed;- 

1  and  without  this,  what,  could    he  know, 
or  believe,  more  than  other  men,  who  had) 
never  heard  the  name  of  Chrift  ? 

2  Part  II.  G  Tacitus 
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Tacitos  ^^pears  to  have  been  ihamefolly 
ignorant  of  the  hiftoiy  <^  the  Jews,  which 
he  might  have  learned  from  the  books  of 
Scripture^    or    the    works    of    Jofephns, 
which  were  extant  in  Greek  in  his  timb. 
Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  read  them,  he 
could  never  have  given  foch  a  crude  and 
abfiird  account  of  the  Jews  as  he  has  done. 
He  had  evidently  heard  nothing  but  vague 
reports,  derived  originally  from  the  fcrip- 
tures^  but  at  fttcb  a  diftance^  as  to  retain 
very  little  reftmblance  to  the  troth.    And 
can  it  fuppoied  that  a  man  who  took  no 
pains  to  inform  himfelf  concerning  the  Jews 
(a  remarkable  ancient  nation,  many  of  them 
difperfed  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  eitipirfc) 
whofe  hiftorv  he  isndertook  to  write,  would 
take  ^ny  more  pains  to  inform  himfelf 
concerning  the  chriftians^  who  in  his  tiine 
were  generally  cottfonnded  with  the  Jews, 
whofe  hiftory  he  did  not  undertake  to  write  ? 
As  to  a  later  period,  notwithftandi&g 
chriftianity  kept  gaining  ground  in  fpit£  of 
all  oppofition,  its  progrefs  muft  have  been 

retarded 
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retarded  by  the  many  divifions  among  chrif- 
tianSy  and  the  abfurd  dodtrines  held  by 
fome  of  them,  in  confequence  of  which 
liiany  perfons,  not  ill-difpofcd  with  rcfpedt 
to  chriftianity,  might .  decline  joining  any 
partitul^r  denomination  of  chriftians.  This 
We  fee  to  be  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  the 
catholics  abroad,  and  many  members  of  the 
cftabliflied  church  in  this  country.  They 
are  fenfible  enough  of  the  errors  of  their  re* 
fpcdivc  fyftems,  but  they  fee  tbofc  who  dif- 
ftnt  from  them  divided  among  themfclves, 
and  hating  and  defpiiing  one  another ;  and 
not  feeling  themfelves  fufficiently  interefted 
to  examine  which  of  them  is  io  the  rights 
they  continue  where  they  Aire.  This  muft 
hiave  been  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  gen- 
tiles in  the  early  ages  of  chriftianity. 

Befides,  whilft  chriftianity  was  expofed 
to  perfecution,  gr^^t  numbers  of  a  timid 
difpofition  may  have  been  well  convinced 
of  the  goodnefs  of  the  caufe,  without  being 
able  to  relinquifh  their  pofleftions,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  lofe  thcif  lives  for  it,  which,  how- 
ever^ chriftianity  abfolutely  requires •     This 

G2  wc 
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we  find  to  have  been  the  charader  of 
Nicodemus,  and  others,  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  and  there  were  many  luch  in  all  ages. 
Nay,  many  profciTed  .chriftians  renounced 
their  profeflion  in  the  feverity  of  perfecu- 
tion.  And  if  this  was  the  cafe  with  thofe 
who,  no  doubt,  ftill  continued  to  believe  it, 
well  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  many  might 
by  the  fame  means  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing any  profeflion  of  it  ^t  all. 

That  this  was  the.adual  ftate  of  things 
in  the  fecond  and  third  century,  that  be- 
fides  a  grea.t  number  of  profelfed  chriftians, 
there  were  at  leaft  as  many  who  fecretly 
thought  better  of  it  than  they  did  of  the  cf* 
tablifhed  religion,  was  abundantly  evident 
in  the  revolution  made  by  ConftantinCi 
who  could  not  with  fafety  have  <ieclared 
himfelfa  chriftian,  have  given  fuch  open 
encouragement  to  chriftians,  and  have  dif- 
countenanced  the  idolatry  which  had  pre- 
vailed before,  if  the  minds  of  the  great  mafs 
of  the  people  had  not  been  fufficiently  pre- 
pared for  fo  great  a  change.  And  this  pre*- 
paration  could  confift  of  nothing  but  a  ge- 
neral 
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ncral  profeflion,  or  at  leaft  a  general  good 
opinion,  of  chriftianity.  Had  the  popular 
opinion  at  that  time,  been  very  violently 
againft  chriftianity,  niany  competitors  for 
-the  empire  would,  no  doubt,,  have  availed 
themfelves  of  it :  and  indeed  fome  of  Con- 
ftantine's  rivals  did  endeavour  to  avail  them- 
felves of  the  zeal  that  remained  for  the  po- 
pular fuperftitions,  but  without  efFed:.  This 
cVnge  could  not  have  been  made  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  or  any  of  the  earlier  emperors,  if 
they  had  been  chriftians.  This  remarkable 
fa6t  therefore,  viz.  the  eafy  eftabliflim6nt  of 
chriftianity,  and  the  cxtinftion  of  heathen- 
ifm  by  Gonftantine,  and  fiis  fucceflbrs,  is  of 
itfelf  an  abundant  proof  of  the  progrefs  that 
chriftianity  had  made  in  the  preceding  pe- 
riod. 

The  emperor  Julian  bore  as  much  good 
will  to  heathenifm,  as  Conftantine  had  done 
to  chriftianity,  but  what  was  he  able  to  ef- 
fect ?  He  did  not  choofe  to  attack  the  new  re- 
ligion openly,  but  he  difcouraged  the  profef- 
fion  of  it  by  every  method  in  his  power.  In 
tbis/however,  he  met  with  nothing  but  difap- 
G  ^  pointmcqt, 
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pointmcnt,  and  prefently  after  his  death, 
the  eftablifhmcnt  of  chriftianity  returned 
Kke  a  tide  in  the  ocean ;  and  had  any  other 
emperor,  half  a  century  after  the  time  of  Ju-? 
lian,  attempted  as  much  as  he  did,  the  gene- 
ral ppinion  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  fq 
much  againft  him,  that  he  muft  have  abdi- 
cated the  empire;  fo  ftrong  was  the  gene- 
ral attachment  to  chriftianity  in  that  age, 
notwithftanding  all  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances  attending  the  rife  and  progref? 
of  it.  Had  it  been  in  the  power  of  men  of 
learning  and  enquiry,  after  the  attention  of 
mankind  was  fpfficiently  excited  to  the  fub- 
je<ft,  to  have  ej^ofed  the  prctenfion3  of 
Chrift,  a?  we  can  thofe  of  Mahomet,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  do}ip  beifore  the 
age  of  Julian,  or  thait  of  Conftantine. 

There  is  no  writer  fropi  whom  this 
might  have  been  .expeftcd  fo  much  as 
'  from  Jofephus,  who,  on  account  of  his 
being  cotcmporary  with  the  apoftles,  and  even 
with  Chrift  himfelf,  and  puffing  a  great  part 
of  his  life  \n  Judea,  which  was  the  great 
theatre  of  their  miracles,  piuft  have  hisid 

the 
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the  beft  opportunity  of  examining  into  the 
foundation  of  chriftianity^  and  confequenl^ 
ly  of  detcding  any  fraud  or  inipofture  that 
might  have  bwa  employed  about  it.  That 
h(  could  not  want  any  incHnatiou  to  do 
x\iXk^  19  evident  from  his  not  being  a  chrxf^ 
tkn.  As  he  gives  fo  particular  an  account 
of  the  Jewifh  fedts^  the  phariiees»  fadducees, 
and^  eflenes,  why  did  he  give  no  account  of 
the  chfiftians^  whofe  origin  was  among  the 
Jew.a»  and  who»  he  muft  have  known,  were 
vtry  numeroua'  in  Judea,  in  all  the  pro^ 
vinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  RcMtae 
'  kiScXU  where  he  finally  refided^  fo  that  ibme 
account  of  them  might  naturally  be  expeded 
is  fuQh  a  hiftory  a9  his  ?  The  moil  pro«- 
bable  account  of  his  remarkable  filence  con«> 
cerning  the  chiiftians  is,  that  for  fome  rea« 
fyn  Qt  Qthef.  he  difliked  chrtftkntty,  fa  as 
not  to  choofe  to  make  profoQion  of  it,  and 
yet  was  not  able  to  allege  any  thing  of  con^^ 
Sequence  againft  it,  and  therefore,  chofe  to 
make  no  mentiop  at  all  of  the  fufa^eft.  Tfiere 
is  no  other  motive  for  the  filence  of  this 
writer  concerning  Chrift,  and  the  affairs  of 
G  4  chriftians. 
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•chriftians,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the 
fmallcft  degree  probable.  As  to  the  tefti^ 
mony  concerning  Chrift  which  is  found  in 
the  prefent  copies  of  his  hiftory,  it  has  beea 
ifufficiently  proved  to  be  fpurious,  being  in- 
confiHient  with  the  other  parts  of  his  writt- 
ings.  and  with  his  own  condudl  and  pro- 
j[eflion. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  muft  certainly  appear 
to  any  perfon  who  is  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  chriftianity,  that  it.  had 
no  countenance  from  power ^  and  that  even 
the  learning  qi  the  age  was  as  hoflile  to  it 
as  the  civil  government.  What  then  but 
frutJb,  under  every  difadvantage,  external  and 
Internal,  could  have  procured  it  that  efta- 
blifbment  which,  in  ab6ut  three  cehiixries, 
it  acquired  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  even  among  many  of 
the  barbarous  nations  beyond  the  bounds  of 
of  it,  to  the  extermination  of  all  the  other 
inodes  of  religion  which  had  prevailed  i4 
thein  before  ? 

I  zth,  Sir, 
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'A  more  particular  Account  of  the  Nature  of 
thofe   Prejudices   to   which    the   Heathens 
werefubje£l  with  RefpeSl  t6  Chrijiianity. 

Dear  Sir, 

np  HEY  who  exprefs  any  furprize  that 
chriftianity  did  not  make  a  more  ra- 
pid progrefs  in  the  world,  befides  riot  being 
acquainted  with  the  real  ftate  of  things  in 
the  age  in  which  it  was  promulgated,  do 
hot  appear  to  me  to  have  given  fufEcient 
attention  to  the  dodrine  concerning  ajfent 
to  truth  in  general,  whether  natural,  moral, 
or  hiftorical. 

Nothing  is  more  obfervable,  than  that 
when  the  mind  is  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  * 
any  particular  opinion,  the  contrary  one 
will  not  .always  be  admitted  on  the  autho- 
rity of  its  proper  evidence  only.  We  fee 
every  day  that  men  zt^Jilenced  without  be- 
ing c6nmnced^ .  They  may  fee  nothing  to 
-     Z  pbjedt 
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objcd  to  a  new  fct  of  principles,  but 
they  may  juftly  fufped  that  every  con- 
fideratibn  neceflary  to  form  a  right  judg* 
ment  in  the  cafe,  may  not  be  prefent  to 
their  minds,  and  think  that  when  tbey  fhall 
have  time  to  recollect  themfelves,  things 
may  appear  in  a  very  diflFerent  light,  and 
therefore  may  fufpend  their  ^flent.  Or, 
perceiving  an  otter  inconfiftency  between 
the  new  opinion '  propofed  to  them,  9nd 
thofe  which  they  have  hitherto  held,  and 
being  perfuaded  that  tbey  ouqc  faw  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  for  what  they  have  been  accuf* 
tomed  to  maintain,  they  Quiy  thinly  them- 
ielves  excufcable  if,  without  taking  the 
trouble  tore-ex2^ine  the  fubjeA|  thftf  c^n*' 
t^nt  themfelves  with  their  former  fenti^ 
meats  upon  it.  They  may  think  that  ther^ 
muf):  be  fome  latent  fallacy  ia  the  a/-gu« 
ments  for  the  new  principle,  though  ihey 
are  not  ^ble  to  deted  it. 

When  we  confider  prppo0tioAS  vi(b 
their  proofs  as  mere  logicians,  w^  are  ap^ 
to  thii>k  that  nothing  more  Is  fequlfit^  tQ 
fecure  a  full  aflent  tp  them,  tb^o  a  per^ 

ception 
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ception  of  the  agreement  of  ideas ;  but  ii> 
reality  there  are  many  other  <;aufes  of  aflent 
bcfides  this  j  and  fomc  of  the  very  ftropgeft 
with  refped  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind, 
are  of  a  very  different  nature.  In  theiy 
minds  there  is  fuch  •an  eftabli(hed  con« 
nexion  between  the  ideas  o(jrut6sLnd  rigbt^ 
and  thofe  of  the  opinions  and  praSices  of 
their  parents,  their  countrymen,  their  party, 
their  teachers,  &c.  (a  connexion  formed  in 
the  earlieft  years  of  infancy,  and  receiving 
additional  ftrenglh  in  t:very  period  of  life) 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  thing 
that  we  call  evidence^  to  Icparate  tbem. 
In  thjs  cafe,  perfons  who  are  not  of  an  in- 
quifi.tive  and  fpeeulative  turn,  that  is,  the; 
great  mafs  of  mankind,  will  hardly  eveir 
liften  to  any  attempt  to  feparate  them^ 
What  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the 
charge  of  herefy,  impiety,  and  blafphcmy,, 
thundered  out  againft  particular  opinions^ 
by  perfons  who  are  fo  far  from  pretending 
%o  have  examined  them,  that  they  wil| 
even  declare  they  think  it  wrong  to  exa- 
mine, or  deliberate  in  the  cafe ;  fuch  exa- 

minatioa 
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mination  and  deliberation  implying  at  Icaft: 
a  Jouit,  which  they  dread  to  entertain,  even 
for  a  moment.  ^ 

Befides,  wc  all  know  that  a  regard  to 
cafe,  reputation,  and  intereft,  impercep- 
tibly biaifes  the  judgments  of  men  ;  fo  that 
if  it  be  for  a  man's  eafe,  reputation,  or  in- 
tereft,  to  maintain  a  particular  opinion,  how 
well  difpofed  focver  he  may  be  in  other 
refpeds,  he  is  not  to  be  trufted  with  the 
difcuffion.  He  is  no  judge  of  his  own 
impartiality  J  as  the  fame  arguments  will 
appear  to  him  in  a  very  different  light  from 
what  they  would  have  done,  if  his  eafe, 
intercft,  reputation,  &c.  had  been  on  the 
other  fide.  The  degree  of  this  influence 
would  not  be  fufpefted,  except  by  perfons 
who  know  mankind  well,  and  who  have 
attended  to  the  hiftory  of  controverfy.  Can 
any  proteftant  imagine,  that  there  would 
ever  have  been  fo  many  ingenious  defences 
of  the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiatioji,  or  that 
fo  many  perfons  would  have  really  believed 
in  it,  if,  befides  the  influence  of  educatioa 
^nd  authority,  it  had  not  been  part  of  a 

fyftem 
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fyftetn  which  it  was   inconvenient,  difre*  , 
putable,   or  hazardous,  to  abandon  ?     AH 
unitarians  muft  fee  the  force  of  the  fame  . 
influences  on  the  minds  of  thofe  who  de- 
fend the  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

We  fee  the  efFeft  of  the  fame  caufes  of 
error  in  civil  life.  For  we  (hall  certainly 
deceive  ourfelves,  and  think  too  ill  of  man- 
kind, if  we  ihould  imagine  that  they  always 
ad:  contrary  to  their  judgment,  wheii  they 
aflert  and  maintain  what  we  moft  clearly 
fee  to  bg  falfe.  Their  connexions  and  in- 
terefts,  &c.  impofe  upon  their  judgments. 
When  nations  go  to  war,  both  fides,  I 
doubt  not,  in  general,  ferioufly  think  thcm- 
felvcs  in  the  right.  They  think  they  arc 
only  returning  injuries  received,  or  pre- 
venting the  effe&s  of  the  moft  hoftile  in- 
tentions; and  they  read  with  indignation 
the  manifeftos  of  their  adverfaries,  which 
always  breathe  the  fpirit  of  peace. 

Did  every  man,  as  an  individual,  really 
judge  for  himfelf,  without  the  interference 
of  any  ui^due  influence,  we  ftiould  not  fee 
the  fame  opinions  and  maxims  prevail,  as 

they 
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they  generally  do,  in  particular  'families, 
fchools^  and  communities  of  any  kind. 
Whenever  great  bodies  of  men,  conneSed 
d5  they  muft  be  by  intereft,  or  fonie  other 
equally  ftrong  bond  of  union,  profefs^  the 
the  fame  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  their  intereft,  or  other  principle  of 
union,  had  a  confidcrablc  influence  in  form-» 
ing  their  judgments,  and  that  had  they  not 
bften  under  that  influence,  they  would  have 
thought  as  varioufly  as  any  other  equal 
nlimber  of  men,  who  are  not  fo  connfedtcd. 

On  account  of  fomc  of  thefe  undue  in* 
fluences,  by  means  of  which  the  proper  cf- 
ftift  of  evidence  is  precluded,  we  are  not 
td  fexpcii  that  any  arguments  will  have 
much  Weight  with  the  generality  of  per- 
.Ions  tVho  are  far  advanded  in  life.  By  6iie 
ih^ans  or  other  they  have,  as  we  ufually  fty, 
wade  up  their  tfiihisy  and  notwithftandrrig  all 
that  can  ht  propofed  to  them,  if  they  {hould 
bfe  prevailed  upon  to  give  any  kind  or  degree 
of  attention  to  a  new  opinion,  they  will  fre- 
qUently  only  remain  the  more  cbnflrrhed  iA 
their  former  way  of  thinking.  We  may  won* 
3  .  der 
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dcr  that  reafons  which  appear  fo  clearand  con- 
vincing to  ourfelvcs,  (hbuld  have  no  weight 
with  others.   But  univerfal  experience  fliewB 
that,  in  many  cafes,  they  have  even  lefs  than 
none.     For  confiderations  which  we  think 
to  make  for  us,  they  often  think  to  make 
againft  us ;  and  where  conduSl  is  concerned^ 
the  mildeft  cxpoftulations   will  often  only 
exafperate ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  perfuading 
men  to  a£k  as  we  wifli  them  to  do,  we  often 
leave  them  more  obClinate  in  their  own  way. 
If  any  perfon  doubt  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,   let   him   make   the   experiment 
himfelf,   which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
<io.     If  he  be  a  chriAian,  let  him  propofe 
a  conference  with  a  Jew  3  if  he  be  a  catho- 
lic, let  him  have  an  interview  with  a  pro- 
teftant ;  or  if  a  proteflant,  with  an  old  ca* 
tholic ;  if  he  be  a  trinitarian,  let  him  pro-, 
pofe  his  arguments  to  an  unitarian  1    if  an 
unitarian,  let  him  argue  with  a  trinitariaiy ; 
if  a  whig  in  this  country,  with  an  old  tory; 
or  if  a  tory,  with  a  ftaunch  whig.     1  do 
not  fay  that  in  fuch  conferences  as  thcfe  no 
man  will  ever  gain  his  point ;  but  it  ap- 
pears 
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pears  to  mc,  from  the  courfe  of  my  ubfer- 
vation,   that  if  the  parties  be  turned  forty. 
or   fifty   years   of  age,  and    if  by   readings 
thinking,    or  convcrfation,  they  have  beea 
long  fettled  in  their  opinions,  it  is  not  one 
cafe  in  a  hundred  in  which  any  change  of 
opinion  will   be  produced  by   this  means. 
There  are  many  Jews,  many  catholics,  many  . 
trinitarians,  many  Arians,  many  deifts,  and 
many  atheifts,   on  whom  I  am  fenfible  that . 
no  arguments,  or  mode  of   addrefs,  that  I, 
as  an  unitarian  chrifttan,  could  make  ufe  of, 
would  have  any  eiFcft  whatever. 

Let  a  man  go  into  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and,  if  it  were  poffible,  even  work  miracles, 
to  (hew  them  that  the  proreftant  religion  is 
true;  if  they  were  not  more  in  number, 
than  thofe  which  we  have  reafon  to  think 
were  wrought  by  the  apoflles  ;  and  if  after  . 
a  certain  time  they  were  difcontinued,  as 
thofe  of  the  apoftles  were,  a  great  propor-p 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  would  probably^ 
for  a  long  lime  at  leaft,  continue  to  think 
as  they  now  do.  How  many  perfons  hre 
there  who  would  have  no  patience  to  hear 

fuch 
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fdch  preachers,  or  any  thing  that  could  be 
faid  aboat  them  ;  aqd  whatever  reports  they 
could  hot  avoid  hearing  concerning   their 
miraclesi  they  wouldj  without  any   ex:dmi- 
Dation,  conchide  them  to  be  aH  tricks  arid  im- 
pofitions;  and  when  thefS  workers  of  miracles 
Were  gone  off  the  ftage,  the  convcrfion  of 
ihis  popiib  nation   to  the  proteftant  reli-' 
gion^  woqM  probably  proceed  no  faftcr  thari 
that  of  the  heathen  world  to  chriftianrty. 
,    How  little  difp'ofcd  fome  persons  of  the 
beft  tmderftanding  may  be  to  grvc  any  atten- 
tion; to  thofe  who  arc  of  a  party  or  profef- 
fiofi  difFerenrt  from   their  own,  we  have  a 
pretty  remarkable  example  of  in   the   late 
VXx.  Johnfon,  vvho  was  fo  bigotted  a  church- 
man, that  when  he  was  in  Scotland,    and 
Would   gladly  have    heard   Dr.   Robcrtfon 
preach,  woold  not  go  into  a  charqh,  though 
eftablifhed  by  law,  bccaufe  it  was  a  prefby- 
terian  one.       Suppofing   the  principles   of 
this  defpifed  prefbyterian  church    to  have 
been  ever  fo  right  and  clear,   can  any  per- 
fon  imagine  it  to   have   been   poffible    for 
fuch  a  man  as  Dr.  Johnfon   to  have  been 
Part  II.  H  a  con- 
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a  convert  to  them  ?  But  the  contempt  with 
which  the  philofophers,  and  mefii  of  learn-* 
ing  among  the  Heathens,  confidered  chrif-^ 
tianity,  probably  far  exceeded  that  which 
Dr.  Johnfon  entertained  for  the  tenets  or 
pradiccs  of  the  prelbytcrians. 

How  little  alfo  is  it  that  many  of  the 
learned  clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
know  of  the  diflcntcrs,  or  their  writings  ? 
Great  numbers  of  them  have  no  more  know-* 
ledge  of  what  is  tranfaded  in  a  conventicle, 
than  in  a  pagoda,  and  would  fooner,  I  dare 
iay^  be  perfuaded  to  enter  the  latter,  than 
the  former.  By  this  we  may  judge  of  the 
reludtance  with  which  the  proud  and  learn* 
ed  gentiles  would  receive  any  propofal  to  go 
into  a  chrlftian  church,  in  the  firft»  ix*  even 
th^  fecond  century.  Let  the  principles  of 
any  fet  of  men,  who  are  much  dcfpkfed, 
and  little  known >  be  ever  fo  true^  or  m^ 
Jentf  there  can  be  no  chance  of  their  be- 
coming generally  prevalent,  except  in  a  long 
courfe  of  time.  Let  no  perfon  then  won- 
der at  the  time  which  the  great  revolution 
efFedcd  by  chriftianity  took  up,  and  at  the 

remains 
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remains  of  heathenifui  in  many  villages, 
and  remote  parts  of  the  world,  which  had 
but  little  intercourfe  with  ftrangtrs.  The 
change  was  rapidy  confidering  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  cafe,  and  what  could 
never  have  been  fcffefted  at  all  but  by  the 
force  of  truth. 

'  Philofophical  trutn  fccms  to  be  better 
calculated  to  make  its  way  in  the  world 
than  truth  of  a  rtligious  nature,  becaufe 
men  are  m>t  (b  much  interefted  in  oppofing 
it.  But  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  Ga- 
lilro  was  put  into  the  inquifition  for  main- 
taining  one  of  the  firrt  principles  of  xtio- 
dern  philofophy •  The  doSrine  of  Newtofi 
made  but  little  progrefs  abroad  in  the  firft 
half  century  after  its  publication  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  this  very  day  it  is  not  received  . 
(or  has  not  been  received  till  very  lateljr) 
in  all  the  foreign  univerfitics.  Can  4ny 
perfon  attend  to  thefe  fadls  (and  many 
others  of  a  limilar  nature  might  be  men- 
tioned) and  wonder  that  the  gentile  world 
Was  not  fooner  converted  to  chriftianity  ? 
I  am, .  Sir,  &c. 

H%  LETTER 
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LETTER        X. 

OJ  the  different  Foundations  on  which  the  Be^ 
lief  of  Judaifm  or  Chrijiianity^  and  that  of 
other  Religions  Jlands. 

Dear  S  i  Rj 

MANY  pcrfons  content  theiiifelves 
with  faying  they  have  no  occafion  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  Jewifli  or 
chriftian  religions.  Mankind,  they  fay, 
have  always  been  credulous,  and  vulgar  er- 
rors are  innumerable.  What  could  be  more 
firmly  believed  than  the  fabulous  hiftories 
of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  the  reft  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  divinities^  by  the  Gneeks 
and  Romans,  the  ftory  of  Mahomet's  jour* 
jicy  to  heaven  by  the  Mahometans,  the  tranf- 
formation  of  Wifhnou  by  the  Indians,  or 
the  legendary  tales  of  the  church  of  Rome 
by  the  generality  of  the  catholics  ?  All 
thefe  things  are,  or  were,  moft  firmly  be- 
lieved by  whole  nations,   fo  that  it  would 

have 
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have  been  hazardous  for  any  perfon  to  inti* 
mate  the  leaft  doubt  with  rcfpedt  to  them ; 
and  yet  what  man  of  fenfe  will  fay  that 
they  even  deferve  any  examination?  Why 
then  may  not  this  be  the  cafe  with  the 
the  Jewi(h  and  chriftian  religions  ? 

But  thofe  who  fatisfy  themfclves  with 
this  light  manner  of  treating  the  fubje£^, 
have  not  fufficiently  confidered  the  eifen- 
tial  difference  between  the  circumftances 
of  a  mere  tradition^  and  thofe  of  a  biftory 
written  at  the  time^  not  to  mention  other 
circumftances  of  the  greateft  importance  in 
the  cafe;  and  therefore,  though  I  hiavc 
mentioned  this  difference  ^in  my  introduce* 
tory  letters,  I  ihall  enter  into  a  fuller  dif-* 
cuffion  of  it  here,  with  aq  application  tq' 
the  cafe  in  hand. 

We  fenow  that  when  any  thing  is  told 
from  one  perfon  to  another,  it  never  fails 
to  be  altered  ;  and  if  it  be  of  an  extraordi^ 
nary  nature  (fuch  ^s  moft  pcrfons  take  great 
pleafure  in  telling  and  hearing)  it  will  be 
enlarged  in  almoft  every  hand  through  which 
it  pafTeS;,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  the  origi-* 
H  3  nal 
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nal  relsiter  (hall  not  know  the  (lory  that  he 
himfelf  firft  told ;  and  it  is  often  impofiible 
to  trace  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  reports^ 
which  in  length  of  time  gain  the  greateft 
credit.  Of  this  we  have  frequent  exanaples, 
efpecially  in  time  of  war,  and  public  dif- 
turbances  of  any  kind ;  fo  that  wife  v^a 
pay  little  regard  to  the  belipf  of  the  multi- 
tude in  things  of  this  nature,  efpecially  if 
no  perfons  have  been  iatereded  to  enquire 
into  the  origin  of  the  reports,  and  to  dtXoGt 
the  errors  that  might  be  in  them.  la 
thefe.  very  circumftances  are  the  ftories  ift 
the  heathen  mythology,  the  popilh  legends, 
&c.  fo  that  they  might  gain  great  credit, 
and  in  time  get  recorded  in  writing,^  y^ithr 
out  any  foundation  in  truth.  But  in  all 
thefe'  cafes  it  will  be  eafy  to  afcertain  whe- 
ther the  hiftory  was  committed  to  writing 
by  an  eye  witnefs,  and  whether  it  was  pro- 
pagated and  recorded  by  unprejudiced  per* 
fons. 

The  cafe  of  a  hiftory  writtea  a^  the  tij^ae 
of  any  tranfaftions^  or  fa  near  to  it,  tbattkc 
memory  of  them  was  fre:^  in  the  mipds  oif 

thofe 
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thofe  into  whofe  hands  the, accounts  came, 
and  cfpecially  the  hiftory  of  fuch  things  a& 
no  perfoo  was  previoufly  difpofed  to  be*, 
lieve,  and  fach  as  would  not  be  admitted 
without  enquiring  into  their  truth,  is  eflcn- 
tiaUy  different  fronx  that  of  a  mere  tradi- 
tion, which  it  was  no  body's  intereft  to  re^ 
}fft*      And  ftjch  was   the  hiftory  of  the 
tfanfa&ions  o&  which  the  truth  of  the  Jewifli 
and  chriftian  religion  depends;     The  for-^ 
mer  is  contained  in  the  books  of  Mofes,  re- 
cited by  hin^elf,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
peopk  fof  whofe  ufc  they  were  written,  and 
the  latter  in  the  gofpcls  and  the .  book  of 
Adis,  probably  aH  written  by  eye  witneflcs 
e(  the  fsL&s  recowkd  in  them,  and  received 
without  objeftion  by  'eye-witnefles  ;  and  it 
cai>i  never  ha  faid  that  either  the  religion  of 
Mofts,  or  tfeat  of  Jefus,  wasr  fuch  as  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  delivered,  were 
at  all  predifpoied  to^  receiive,  or  to  v^i&i. 

Neither  of  thefe  hiftories  flole  upon  the 
wofld  in&niibly^,  &  that  it  n>ight  be  iaid 
tha-t  a  faiaH  matter  mighli  grow  to  a  great 

H4  magni- 
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magnitude  before  it  was  committed  to  writr 
logy  and  that  then  it  was  too  late  to  cxa-r 
mine  into  its  truth.  On  the  contrary,  the 
accounts  were  publidied  while  the  events 
were  frcfh  in  the  memory  of  thofp  into  whofe 
hands  the  books  came,  and  who  would  never 
have  given  their  fandion  to  them,  but  have 
immediately  rejected  them,  as  fabulous,  if 
they  hiad  not  known  them  to  be  true ;  fo  that 
their  credit  muft  Ijave  been  blafted  at  once, 
and  they  WQuld  never  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  ppfterity  as  authentic  narr^tiyej  of  fafts. 
This  will  be  more  eyideiit  if  it  be  confidered 
}iow  dcpply  interefted  were  both  thofe  who 
pmbraped,  and  thofe  who  rejeded  the  doc^ 
trines  of  tbcfe  bopks,  tp  (Bxapjine  intp  the^r 
authenticity. 

Where  neither  life,  property,  nor  reputar 
fipn  jtrp  concerned,  accounts  of  tranfadtions 
inay  get  into  the  world  withopt  much  exa^ 
piirjation.  But  this  vyas  not  the  cafe  with 
refpedl  to  the  hiftpry  of  Mpfes,  pr  that  of 
Chrift,  efpecialjy  the  latter.  Every  ihaa 
^o  embraced  chriftianity,  cpnfidcred  hinj- 
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felf  as  bound  to  maintain  the  truth  of  it  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  of  every  thing  dear 
to  him.  And  'furely  thofc  who  died  a  vio-? 
lent  death  for  their  adherence  to  chriftianity 
(which  was  the  cafe  with  moft  of  the  apof* 
ties,  and  many  other  primitive  chriftiains, 
thcmfelvefi  witnefles  of  the  miracles  *nd  re- 
furreSion  of  Ghrift)  would  not  have  done  it 
but  upon  grounds  that  to  them  appeared 
fufEcient.  They  muft  certainly  have  been 
fully  perfuaded'that  the  caufe  in  which  they 
fufiered  fo  much/ and  fo  long,  was  a  good 
one;  and,  living  at  the  time,  thejrhad  the  befl 
ppport'unity  of  knowing  it. 

irhis  argument  will  apply  to  the  martyrs 
of  the  next  an4  following  ages.  And  it  is 
Remarkable  that  the  periecution  continued  as 
long  as  an  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  fadl? 
was  tolerably  eafy,  viz.  about  three  hundred 
years,  after  which  time  the  value  of  martyrT 
dom,  conficiered  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  fads,  would  be  much  diminiflied ;  but  dur- 
ing this  period,  the  evidence  they  afforded  was 
in  Ibme  views  acquiring  additional  ftrengtht 
for,  if  the  firft  fet  of  piartyrs,  tliofe^^'^lp 

were 
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were  our  Saviour's  cotcmporartes^  could  be 
fuppqfed  to  have;  been  uader  a  kind  of  infa^ 
tuation^  and  have  facrificed  their  lives  without 
AifBeient  reafon,  thoie  of  the  next  generation 
had  fufficient  tiine  to  recoiled  themfelvos^ 
and  would  hardly  h^vo  followed  them  in  tho 
£une  courfe^  without  examrnation  i  and  they 
ftill  had  fuffieient  opportunity  for  the  pur<w 
pofe.  The  gofpels  were  then  recent  public 
cations^  and  it  might  tafily  have  been  en-« 
quired,  in  the  very  fcone  of  the  franfac^iooSr 
whether  the .  things  had  been  as  tbey  were 
related  or  not. 

If  even  the  fecoaci  generation  flbould  K{t?e 
been  blinded  to  th^ir  deflrodionj^  which  is 
beyond  meaAii^  improbable^  the  thii^  wa^ 
not  wholly  deftitute  of  tjhe  means  of  enqwry^ 
and  they  woi^ld  cet taiixly  have  availed 
themi^)ve»  of  it,  rather  than  have  i^^%KA 
what  we  know  they  did  in  the  caufeof  ehr^; 
tianity.  In  this  naam)ef>  fuceeifive  genera^ 
tions  of  mart)!^  bore  thei^  teAunony  to  the 
truth  of  thof^  faas,  ^  their  i^ith  v>  which 
the||£>iiered,  t^))  no  reaiosvable  dbubt  eouM 
^pIKlk  bttt  iha(,  hf  the  hiftory  of  the  go%el^ 
•       J     .  and 
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ftnd  of  the  book  of  AGts,  had  not  been  in  the 
main  authentic,  the  falfehood  would  have 
been  detefted.     - 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  martyr?  for 
chriftianity  were  deeply  interefted  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  that  for  which  they  fuf- 
fered,   their  enemies,   who  were  as  much 
exafperated  as  men  could  he  at  the  progrefs 
q£  chriftianity,  had  motives  fufficient  to  de- 
teft  and  expofc  the  impofture  of  it,  if  It  had 
been  in  their  power.    The  umbrage  that  was 
tiken  at  chriftianity  in  Judea,  the  fcene  of 
ths  tra^failiona,  began  with  itfelf.     Chrift 
Jhin»felf  \s*s  never  without  the  moft  bitter  ene* 
mies.   Th©  fiunc  was  the  cafe  with  the  apof- 
%)f  $ ;  ai^  Q6f  tai»l;y  they  who  imprifoned  them, 
and  charged  them  to  preach  no  mare  in  that 
name^  Aifts  iv,  17.  would  have  expofed  their 
artifices^  and  pretended  miracles,  if  it  had 
been  in  theis  power ;  and  they  wanted  no 
opportunity  for  the  purpofe,  having  every 
t|dng  in,  the  country*  at  their  command. 

In  thefe  remarkable  circumftances  chrift 
tianity  was  preached,  apd*  its  profej 
periibcuted  in  Judsea  itfelf  for  thf 
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forty   years,    without  its  being  pretended 
that  the  moft  watchful  eye  had  difc<ivered 
any  impofture  in  the  cafe.     The  aftivity  of 
Pauh  while  he  was  a  pcrfecutor,   was  only 
puiployed   in   baling  men  and  women ^    and 
commiftifig  tkem  to  prifon,  A<3s  viii.  3.  and 
ftrfecuiing  them  intoftrange  cities.    He  him- 
fclf  was  afterwards  a  prifoncr  for  his  profef- 
fion  of  chriftianity,   two  yea^s    in   Judea, 
where  forty  men  entered  into  a  hova^tbat 
ibey  would  neither  eat  nor  drink' till  they  bad 
kilkd  bim^  A<As  xxlii.  12.  but  nothing  is 
faid  of  their  attempt  to  find  out  his  arti-- 
fices  to  deceive  the  people  3   though  this,  as 
they  could  not  but  know,  would  havean-^ 
fwcred  their  purpofe  infini^el^  b^t(er  thaa 
killing  him. 

Another  theatre  of  chrifHan  miracles  was 
in  gentile  countries,  where  the  preachers  of 
chriftianity  had  always  adv^rfaries,  as  well 
as  friends.  But  here  alfo  we  hear  of  no  de^ 
tedion  of  their  frauds  ;  even  though  every 
other  method  was :  taken  to  prevent .  the 
fpre^^T  chriftianity.  In  the  time  of  Ju-r 
li^^PP^ritings,  or  records  of  anv  kind^^ 
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had  been  deAroyed  ^  and  if  be  could  h2[ve 
difcovered  any  thing  tefpeding  the  origin 
.  or  propagation  of  chriftianity,  that  would 
have  been  to  its  prejudice^  would  he  have 
fpared  any  pains  to  bring  it  to  light  ?     He 
had  evidently  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  do 
any  thing;  of  the  kind,  and  therefore,  he  at- 
tacl^ed  chriftianity  in  other  ways. 
. ,   Similar  obfervations  may  be  applied  to 
the  hiftpry  of  the  Jewi(h  religion.     All  the 
articles  of  it  were  formed  at  once,  and  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  Mofes  himfelf ;  and 
the  books  were  not  kept  fecret^  but  exprefs 
orders  w;ere  given,  and  provifion  was  made, 
for  frequent  copies,  to  be  taken  of  them« 
Nothing  efientjial  to  this  religion  ref^  upon 
tradition.     If  any  alteration  or  innovation 
had  been,  attempted,   it  might  eaiily  have 
been  detected,  and  no  fraud  in  the  efta- 
.'blilfhment  of  it  could  poflibly  have  been  con- 
cealed.    The  body  of  the  people,  to  ,whom 
this  Jaw  was    given,   frequently  rebelled 
againfl  Mofes,  and  would  even  have  gone 
back  to  Egypt.     Aaron,  Mofes's  owr 
thcr,  and  Miriam,  his  fifter,  who  cc 
have  been  out  of  the  fccret  of  any 

meanf 
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meln6  of  dtcei^ing  the  multitude^  that  he 
might  have  employed,  took  umbrage  at  his 
preheminence^  add  therefore  wanted  no  tiio^ 
tive  to  deted  any  idipoiitibn  they  knew  hidi 
to  have  been  guilty  of. 

Though  there  were  not,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  any  martyrs  to  the  Jewifh  religion  ih 
that  early  period,  the  inftitutions  themfelvc^b 
y^tte  many  of  them  fo  burdenfome,  espe- 
cially that  of  circumcifion,  and  others  of 
them  fo  hazardous,  as  thofe  of  thfe  fabbatb, 
the  fabbaticai  year,  &c.  and  all  of  theth  fo 
contrary  to  the  rites  to  which  the  peopte  had 
been  accuftomed,  and  for  which  they  had 
cofttraaed  a  foiidnefs,  t^hich  they  tie^tt 
whc^ly  loft,  that  they  riiuft  have  been  foM« 
felehtly  dif|Sofed,  in  fcvery  period  of  thial: 
hiftbry,  to  dete(^  any  impolition  th^  couM 
bare  found  in  it.  Thdr  own  idolatrotu 
kings>  and  the  priefts  of  BaiaU  Would^  nb 
doubt,  have  b^n  glad  to  have  juftified  their 
defertion  of  the  religion  of  Mofes,  by  the 
difcovefy  of  any  ihing  that  would  have  been 

«rejudice.  They  were  with  fefped 
ifm,  what  Julian  was  with  rcfpe^  to 
lity* 

When 
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When  thefe  things  arc  confidered,  how 
can  it  be  faid  that,  the  cafe  of  the  Jcwifli 
and  chriflian  religions  bear  any  refemblance 
to  the  fabulous  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  metamorphofes  of  the  In- 
dian Wiflinou,  the  journey  of  Mahomet  to 
heaven,  or  the  legendary  tales  of  the  church 
of  Rome  jr  all  of  which  afe  founded  on  iticre 
tradition,  none  of  the  pretended  fads  having 
been  committed  to  writing  at  the  time,  4nd 
all  of  them  received  by  thofe  who  fuiFercd  no- 
thing for  their  faith  in  them,  who  were  pre* 
vioufly  difpofed  to  receive  them,  and  add 
to  them ;  a«d  when  no  unbelieyers  had  any 
opportunity  of  examining  into  the  truth  of 
them ;  and  when  there  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  perfons  like  the  perfeciittors.  of 
chriftian9  interefted  to  expofo  their  falfehood. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  lefs  entitled 
to  credit  than  thefe  flories,  and  nothing 
more  worthy  of  it,  than  thofe  Jewifh  and 
chriflian  hiftories,  to  which  they  have  moft 
injudiciouAy  been  compared^ 


I  am. 


Y6urs,  &c.        • 
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LETTER        XI. 

The  Evidence  of  Judaifm  and  Chrtftiatiitj 
compared  with  that  of  Mabomctanifm^  and 
of  the  Religion  of  Indojlan^ 

Dear  SiRj 

SOME  have  compared  the  fife  and  pra-^ 
gfefs  of  thriftianity  to  that  of  Maho* 
metanifm,  send  that  of  Jndaifm  to  that  of 
the  religion  of  Indofbn.  Bat  diey  cer-^ 
tainly  ne^er  attended  to  feveral  very  femark- 
able  differences  in  both  the  cafes. 

i.  There  is  no  fad,  of  an  hiftoficat  na- 
ttire,  on  which  the  trdth  of  the  Mahome- 
tan religion  is  faid  to  be  foauded,  that 
could  be  fubjeded  to  e^taraination  ;  becaufe 
all  the  miracle  that  Mahomet  himfelf  pre- 
tended to  was  the  revelation  of  the  Koran, 
made  to  himfelf  only.  However,  any  pcjr- 
fon  may  judge  at  this  day  whether  the  com* 
jUffiTtion  of  it  be  fuch^  as  that  human  ability 

(that 
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(that  of  Mahotnet  himfelf,  foi*  inftanoe, 
affifted  by  fomfe  fconfidential  friend)  could 
not  have  been  equal  to  it.  Let  any  man  of 
fenfe  now  read  the  Koran,  and  give  his  opi- 
nion on  the  fubjed:. 

2i  Mahotnetanifm  never  did  gain  any  con- 
verts in  confequence  of  an  examination  into 
the  grounds  of  it,  among  perfons  not  in- 
terejfted  in  the  reception  of  it.  In  what 
country  was  this  religion  ever  generally  re- 
ceived, in  which  the  ruling  powers  opppfcd 
it,  and  pcrfecuted  it,  or  in  which  the  ruling 
powers  were  not  previoufly  Mahometans  ? 

The  6rft  Mahometans  Were  all  native  Arabs, 
who  were  univerfally  gainers  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  religion.  But  though  they  con- 
quered many  countries,  their  religion  never 
became  that  of  the  generality  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  if  they  had  been  chrillians  be- 
fore. Notwithftanding  all  the  hardships  to 
which  they  fubjeded  thofe  of  that  reli- 
gion, and  efpecially  the  contempt  with  which 
they  treat  them,  all  the  countries  of  the 
Eaft  are  ftill  full  of  chriftians,  of  various 
denominations.   .  Th"©^  far  greater  part  <jf 

Part  11.  I  Afia 
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Afia  Minor,  where  the  Turks  were  long 
fettled  before  they  invaded  Europe,  and  alfo 
the  greateft  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  of 
which  they  have  been  poiTefled  three  hun- 
dred years,  is.  chriflian,  Conftantinople  it- 
felf  at  leaft  half  fo.  The  greateft  part  of 
Spain  was  once  in  the  pofleffion  of  Maho- 
metans, and  fome  parts  of  it  near  eight 
hundred  years ;  but  we  read  of  few  or  no 
Mahometans  in  it  bdfide  native  Moors 
from  Africa. 

In  Indoftan  the  governors  only  are  Ma- 
hometans, though.it  is  three  hundred  years 
fince  they  conquered  the  country,  fo  that 
whenever  the  government  fliall  ceafe  to  be 
Mahometan,  the  profeffion  of'that  religiorf 
in  it  will  ceafc  of  courfe. 

That  many  perfons  have^,  in  a  courfe  of 
time,  become  firm  believers  in  Mahomet- 
anifm,  cannot  be  doubted;  and,  therefore, 
many  will,  probably  continue  fo,  efpecialiy 
in  Turkey  and  Arabia,  though  the  govern- 
ment of  thefe  countrjies  fhould  become  chrif- 
tian.  But  we  may  fafely  prophecy  that,^ 
whenever  the  government  fhall  be  changed, 

a  death 
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ia  death  blow,  a  Wow  from  whtcli  ifwill  never 
;  tecovcr,  will  be  giv^cfln  to  that  "feKgion,  and 
all  the  remairts  of  it  will  Vattifh  ih  due  time; 
The  Tartars,  who  at  length  conquefed 
the  Saracens,  and  put  an  eiSd-to  th^'Ca-i 
liphate,  adopted  their  religiofl  in  'preier- 
ence  to  heathenifmj  but  if  by  iro  meatts 
appears  to  have  been  done  upon  an  en- 
quiry into  the  hiftorical  evidence!  of  iti 
Thofe  Tartars  who  firft  conformed  'to  the 
Mahometan  religion,  were  thofe  who  had 
ferved  under  the  Mahometari  princes.  They 
acquired^  power  and  influence  by  degrees^ 
and  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  thought  it-ne-^ 
ceflary  to  make  profeffion  of  that  religiort  in 
order  to  eftablifli  then\felvcs  the-  better 
anK)ng  a  people  who  would  not  have  any 
other.  Thus  Mahometaififrn,  -from  being 
the  religion  of  the  chiefs  amoiig  the  Tartars, 
becajne  in  time  that  of'  the  Soniibbn  people^ 
and  was  afterWaf ds  adopted  by  Vxth^r  tribes 
of  Tartars,  If  in  any  manner littiilar^o  this,' 
•  or  in  any  other  in  which  the  firft  converts 
were  princes^  the  cHriftian  f^igibn  came  to 
be  profefled  by  any  of  the  riorthcrn  nations 
'  1 2  of 
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of  Eurbpe^  I  would  lay  no  ftrcTs  on  fuch 
cpnverfionS  as  a  proof  of  the  Cruthof  dirif- 
tj^nity,  or  as  any  recommendation  of  it. 

3,  There  never  has  been  any  period  in  which 
tbie  merits  and  evidence  of  the  Mkhometan 
and  chriftian  religions  were  freely  dcbat€4 
by  learned  men.  In  all  Mahometan  coun* 
tri^s  it;  ijs  death  to  make  a  profclyte,  or  to 
conceal  one.  Let  this  important  circum- 
Aajnce  be  changed,  and  let  a  free  intercourie 
be  ^  opmed  between  ^  M ahoilietans  and  ra^ 
tiQUal^  that  is,  unitarian  chriftians>  and  I 
|i>all  have  i  no  doubt  with  refpeift  to  the 
ceijfequence/ 

.  .i  4.  Mahomet  began  with  converting  iu^ 
own  family,  in  which  he.  met  with  diffi-* 
eulty>  thovgh  they  wore,  initorefted  in  his 
fuccefs,  and  afterwards  his  neareft  relations 
deriyed  the-greateft;  advantage  from  the 
fcheme.  O^  the  Contrary,  Chrjil  does  not 
appear  to haveaddrei&d  himjfelf  prrticuUrly 
either  to  his-own  family,  or  to  the  rujing 
powers  tif  the  country,  and  no  perfon  con- 
neded  with  hkn  ever  derived  any  advantage 
from  his  undertaking.     Two  of  his  brothers 

were 
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were  apoftlcs,  but  they  died  martyrs,  a^  well 
as  moit  of  the  other  ^poftles.  The  poft^- 
rity  of  Mofes  derived  no  advantage  from 
their  relation  to  him,  but  continued  in 
the  rank  of  common  Levites.  None  of 
Mahomet's  firft  followers  died  voluntary 
martyrs  to  their  faith  in  his  divine  mif-. 
lion.  To  rilk  one's  life  in  battk  with 
the  hope  of  vidtory,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  calmly  fubmitting  to  a  cruel 
deaths  without  any  hope  but  in  a  future 
life. 

5.  That  the  divine  raiffion  of  Mahomet 
was  firmly  believed,  and  pretty  early  too; 
may  be  accounted  for  without  fuppofing  it 
to  be  true.  His  own  family  and  acquaint^ 
ance  might  be  taken  by  his  aufteri ties  and 
confident  iafiertions,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his 
entcrprize  would  foon  give  them  a  notion 
that  he  had  the  countenance  of  heaven* 
His  enthufiafm  would  pafs  for  infpira^ 
tlon,  and  at  length  he  might  even  himfclf 
imagine  that  a  particular  providence  at- 
^tended  hio).     But  had  Mahomeft  died  in 

I  3  battle. 
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battle^  and  confequently  all  the  effects  of 
his  army  had  ceafed,  where  would  have 
been  his  religion  ? 

The  religion  of  Chrift  wa$  propagated 
in  very  different  circumftances.  No  man 
having  pretq[ifions  to  a  divine  miffion, 
coirld  have  died  in  circumftances  more  un-r 
favourable  to  the  credit  of  it  than  he  did; 
and  yet  hi6  religion  gained  ground,  and 
cotwithftanding  every  mode  of  oppoQtion, 
is  firmly  believed,  in  all  revolutions  of  cmr 
pires,  by  thofe  who  derive  no  worldly  ad- 
vantage  from  the   profeflion   ofrittbthis 

It  fhould  alfo  be  confidcrcd,  that  what  is 
jnoft  reputable  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet^ 
is.  deiriyed  from  the  Jewifli  and  chriftian  re- 
ligions, the  corruption?  of  which  he  began 
yvith  undertakrng  to  reform ;  and  he- had  a 
particular  advantage  in  addrcffing  the  Arabs, 
as  thp  defcenifenlts  of  Abraham.  His  dpc- 
|rine  of  the  divine  mity^  gave  hirn  gf^at  ad- 
vantage over  the  generality  of  phri ft ians  of 
fhat  age,  who  had.mpft  miferably  bewildered 

them(elYc§ 
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themfelves  with  their  notions  of  a  trinity 
in  the  godhead,  of  which  it  was  impoffible 
that  they  fhould  give  any  rational  account. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  religion  of  In^ 
,ddftan  is  contained  in  written  books,  as 
well  a§  that  of  Mofes,  and  may  be  of  as- 
great,  or  greater,  antiquity,  and  that  the 
belief  of  the  people  in  it  is  no  lefs  firm 
than  that  of  Jews^  or  chriftians,  in  theirs. 
But  1  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  ob- 
icrvations  on  the  fubjedl. 

I.  The  boqks  which  contain  this  reli- 
-gipn  arc  not,  as  far  as  appears,  of  an  hiflori- 
cal  nature,  giving  an  account  of  miracles 
wrought  in  proof  of  the  divine  miflion  of 
thofo  who  wrote  them,  or  who  publi^iei 
the  religion  contained  in ;  them,  but  con- 
lifts   only   of   dodrines    concerning   God, 
the  creation,  the  deftination  of  the  humaa 
race,  6cc.  and  in  themfelves  utterly  irraw 
tional,  fo  that^^cvcry  thing  the  books  con- 
tain wight  have  been   compof?d    without 
.gny  fupernatural  affiftance,  -  And  there  is 
nothing  that  we  can  now  examine  by  the 
TUles  ,of  hiftory  and  teftimony,      Confe- 

I  4'  quently,  . 
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Quently  the  Veda's  cannot  be  brought  into 
pomparifon  with  the  books  of  JVlofes,  th^ 
gofpcls,  and  the  book  of  Ads. 

2.  The  age  of  the  boo|cs  is  very  yncer- 
tain,  as  there  l)a3  not  yet  be^sn  djfcovered 
Uny  authentic  hiftory  of  the  country,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  authors  of  thofe 
books,  and  continuing  the  hiftpry  from  tha| 
|imc  to  thcprefent,  whic)i  is  the  pafe  witl| 
the  books  of  Mofes, 

3,  The  religious  books  of  the  Hindoos 
f  re  ponfined  to  one  cjafs  of  people  in  the 
f ountry,  who  fqpport  thpiv  rank  and  privi- 
leges by  keeping  the  common  people  in  ig. 
noranceof  them.  It  is  even  death  by  the 
laws  of  the  country,  for  perfons  of  a  lower 
paft  tp  read  thofe  books,  or  to  hear  |bem 
read  by  another  perfon,  which  is  certainly  4 
very  fufpicious  circiimilance.  A^d  though, 
4)y  this  means,  thofe  of  the  inferior  pafts  are 
^ept  in  fubjedion  to  their  fuperiors,  thCT 
arc  aU  taugh|;  to  believe  that  tjiey  are  of  ji 
higher  rank,  and  greater  favourites  pf  hea- 
ven, than  t}ie  reft  of  mankind;  that  the^ 
VfiU  be  rewarded  fp|r  their  adherence  tQ 
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their  religion,  and  punifhed  for  deferting 
4t.  It  has  never  been  faid  that  the  faith  of 
the  lower  people  is  the  refult  of  inquiry^ 
and  convidtion,  nor  do  the  Indians  attempt 
to  convert  other  people. 

4.  The  profeflbrs  of  this  religion  never 
fufiered  any  perfecution  for  it ;  at  leaft  not 
in  times  in  which  the  evidence  of  it  was 
open  to  examination,  as  was  the  cafe,  with 
chriftianity.  Their  faith,  therefore,  is  only 
Uke  that  of  the  Greeks*  and  Romans,  ia 
their  H  religions ;  a  faith  founded  on  mere 
tradition,  and  having  the  ian6tion  of  dark 
antiquity.  Let  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the 
Mahometans^  become  acquainted  with  our 
literature,' and  have^  free  intercourfe  with 
unitarian  chriftians,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  refult  will  be  in  favour  of 
fhriftianity, 

I  am,  Sir, 
Yoiirs^  &c. 
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LETTER-    XII. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Idolatry^  and  the  Attache 
ment  of  the  Heathens  to  it,  as  a  prindj^i 
Caufe  of  their  hatred  of  Chrijlians^ 

Dear.Sir, 

YOU  ^cknoxvledge  that  csifes  m^y  be 
fuppoftd,  in  whiqh  the  moft  TufHcient 
evidence  would  not  produce  its  natural  ef- 
fect 0(1  the  minds  of  men,  that  numbers 
might  remain  unconvinced,  in  circuqi- 
ftances  in  which  we  think  that  we  ojir- 
felves  could  not  hqfitatfe  to  declare  ourjfelves 
converts  to  an  ppinipn.  You  are  fenfible 
that,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  we  either  do 
not  fufficiently  confider  the  -  difference  be- 
tween the  pr^JviQUS  ftftte  of  our  minds  an4 
that  of  theirs,  or  that  we  do  not  place  our-f 
felves  precifely  in  the  fame  circumftances  j 
and  that,  on  thefe  accounts,  it  muft  be  im- 
poflible  to  argue  jaftly  from  the  perfuafjoa 

or 
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QT  feelings  of  any  one  man  to  thofc  of  any 
jother.  But  you  wifh  to  know  more  par^ 
ticularly,  thian  I  have  hitherto  explained  it, 
what  was  the  ad:ual  ftatc  of  the  gentile 
world  in  general  with  refpe<3;  to  chriftia- 
uity,^  elpecially  in  what  manner  it  appears 
to  Ijavc  been  treated  by  thofe  who  did  not 
receive,  but  continued  to  oppo(c  it;  and 
what  kind  of  objedions  were  in  thofe  early 
^ges  made  to  it. 

As  this  is  a  very  reafonable  reaueft,   I 

/hall  give   you  all   the  fatisfaftion  in  my 

power  with  refpedt  to  it ;   and  I  am  confi« 

dent  that  a  juft  exhibition  of  thofe  ancient 

times  will  convince  you,  that  the  oppofi-r 

tion  which   chriftianity    then   met   with, 

can  fupply  no  valid  argument  againft  it  at 

this  day.     The  objections  which  were  then 

made^  to  chriftianity  were  of  fuch  a  nature, 

that  they  can   have   no   weight  with  any 

rnodern  unbelievers  ;  fo  that  if  it  had  beeii 

poffible  for  any  perfon  in  thofe  times   to 

Jiavc  enjoyed  the  fuperipr  light  of  the  pre- 

fent  age,  he  muft  have  been  afliamed  of  a1- 

fnoft  pvpry  thing  which  was  s^lleged  againft 

the. 
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the  gofpcl  by  the  ancient  opppfcrs  of  it. 
Indeed,  fo  very  abfard  were  the  notions  of 
the  heathens,  philofophers  as  well  as  others, 
that  it  is  even  difficult  for  us  at  this  day  to 
foppofe  they  could  ever  have-  exifted,  at 
leaft  fo  generally,  as  univerfal  hiftory  Ihews 
that  they  did.  On  this  account,  though  I 
might  content  myfclf  with  (hewing  the 
fa^^  I  (hall  defcant  a  little  on  the  caiifes 
of  it. 

So  Httle  cbnnexion  do  we  fee,  or  can 
iQiagine,  between  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (fuch  as  facri- 
fices,  prdceffioiis,  games,  &c.)  and  the  wel^ 
fare  of  a  Jlate^  that  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourfelves  to  believe  that  any  men  of  ifenfe 
could  ever  have  entertained  the  idea.  Vet 
imthing  was  fo  deeply  iixed  in  the  minds 
of  the  gentile  world  in  general. 

The  whole  fyftem  of  falfe  religion,  or 
idolatry,  arofe  from  the  notion  of  a  con-» 
aexion  between  good  or  bad  fortune,  and 
certain  a(!lfi,  oir  ceremonks^  which,  fbr  fomQ 
reafon  Or  other,  were  fuppofed  to  gain  thfli 
favour  or  incur  the  difpleafure  qf  thofe  di- 
z  vinities 
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vinitie^  which  had  the  difpenfttion  of  good 
or  evil  in  the  world. 

In  the  infant  ftate  of  the  world,  when 
the  true  causes  of  things  were  not  known« 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  (hould 
fix  upon  wrong  ones  i  for  they  are  never 
eafy  without  imagining  fome  hypothefis 
for  every  phenomenon.  And  fince  the  beft 
concerted  plans  were  often  unfuccefsful,  for 
reafons  which  the  wifeil  men  could  not 
foreiee  or  comprehend^  they  concluded  that 
befides  thofe  caufes  of  the  events  of  life». 
whidi  might  be  traced  to  the  power  and 
policy  of  men,  there  muft  be  other  and 
iavifible  ones,  and  fuch  a9  were  indepenv 
dent  of  the  regular  operation  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  We  may  fee  the  fame  propen-- 
fity  among  ignorant  people  at  this  day^ 
Vox  fuperftition  is  always  in  proportion  to 
igneran^e.  But  whereas  the  ignorance  and 
iuperftition  of  the  prefent  day  have  no  re-* 
fource  but  in  a  blind  fate^  or  caprickma 
fortune^  reading  in  they  know  not  what; 
mankind  in  the  early  ages  fijoed  upon  the 

great 
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great  vifible  objeds  in  nature,  fuch  a$  the 
fun,  moon,  and  ftars. 

Being  fcnfible  of  their  power  in  fome 
refpcfts/  mankind  eafily  imagined  that  it 
esttended  to  other  things ;  and  this  influ- 
<{nce  nqt  being  fubje<%  to  any  known  regu- 
.  lar  laws,  fo  that  events  might  be  predidled^ 
or  guarded  agaioft,  they  concluded  that 
th^ir  power  was  not  a  necejfary  infiuence^  but 
a  'uoluntaty  agency.  Then  concluding,  that 
there  muft  be  a  fentient  and  intelligent 
.principle  in.  the.  heavenly  bodies*,  they 
might  eafily  go  on  to  imagine,  that  there 
was  a.fimilar  fentient  principle  in  the  earth, 
and  even!  in  the  fepjarate  parts  of  it,  as  feas, 
rivers,  mountains,  &c.  alfo  in  animals,  and 
especially  io.man,  whofe  paificns  and  af- 
fedions  .they  could  no w  explain  by  what 
was  vifiblc  in  his  frame^  This  invifiblc 
principle  they  would  ea^iily  fuppofe  to  be, 
like  that  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  incorrup- 
tible and  immortal. 

In  this  train  of  thinking  mankind  wpre 
foon^  provided  with  a  prodigious  number  o£ 
'  invifible 
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invifible  bdhgs,  whofe  faVoHr  it  behoved., 
tbem  to  courts  and  whofe  difpleafare  they 
had  to  avoid-  And  profperous  or  adyerfc 
events  having  adtually  fdllovred  certain  ac- 
tions, they. would  naturally  imagine,  that 
the  fatoe  anions,  or  others  fimilar  to  them» 
had  an  influence  with  the*, beings  who  had 
the  power  over  thofe  events- 

This  mental  process ; was  not  peculiar  to 
ancient  times.     We  fee  the  fame  thing  in 
the  pradice  of  many  gaineftcrs  now,  who 
will  even  imagine  that  good  or  bad  for- 
tune depends   upon  a   particular  place  at  , 
the  table,  and  that  it  may  be  change^  by 
turning  round  their  chair^  &c,  and  whea 
once  any  opinion^,  though  of  thi§  mod  vidU 
culous  kind^  has  got  the  fandion  of  general 
ielief,  on  however  infufficient  groimds,  it 
is  not  eafily   eradicated.     For  if  the   ex- 
pefled  event  do  not  follow  the  ufual  cir-^ 
cumftances^  the  blan^  will  be  laid  on  a 
thoufand   unperceived   caufes,.  rather   than 
it  will  be  fuppofed  that  thofe  circumftances 
had  no  real  tendency  to  produce  the  de- 
li red  efFe£t.     Confequently  the  fame  things 

will 
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will  continue  to  be  pradifed  with  the  fame 
expedationsi  and  a  fingle  coincidence  of 
the  uAial  preliminary  preparations  with  the 
expedied  event  will  be  talked  of,  and  mag- 
nified, while  numberlefs  failures  will  be 
forgotten^  or  accounted  for.  And  the 
longer  any  fuperftitious  rite  had  been  prae- 
ti&d,  the  more  Would  its 'efficacy  be  de-* 
pended  upon,  and  the  kfs  regard  would  be 
paid  to  the  cafes  in  which  it  had  failed. 

From  fuch  caufes  as  thefe,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  in  the  age  of  Chrift  and  the 
apoftle^,  the  religious  cuftoms  of  the  hea- 
then' -world  had  got  the  firmeft  hold  on  the 
minds  o£  men«  No  perfon  was  able  to 
trace  the  origin  of  any  rite  of  impprlance^ 
fi>  that  the  veneration  beftowed  on  every 
thiog  that  was  ancient  was  attached  to 
them  ;*  and  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  well  being  of  all  flates  abfolutely  de* 
pended  upon  the  obfervance  of  the  religious 
rites  which  had  been  from, time  imthemo* 
rial  praclifed  in  them. 

Hence  every  perfon  who  fuggefted  an 
idea  of  the  infignificance  of  fuch  things i, 

and 
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&ni  rixilch  more  on*  who  proteftcd  againft 
theoi^  was  confidcrcd  as  a  dangerous  mcm^ 
ber  of  focietjrj  and  treated  as  an  athetfl ; 
becsiufe  he  wa&  an  ciienfiy  to  fuch  |;pd&  as 
his  feUow-citiaseiW  ackno\^l edged,  and  pro^ 
moted  the  difcontiijiiance  of  thofe  rites  on 
which,  in  their  opinion,  the  fafety  of  <hc 
comoEionwealch  depended;  t 

Oo  thefe  prirrciples,  and  without  any 
farther  enqUii'y,  fuch  a  perfon  was  tbou|ht 
tinwoi*thy  of  pfoteftiopji  or  of  life.  Cqh^ 
fequlently  chriftiansy  as  dificnter^  flfoofi  |he 
cftabliibed  worflbip,  were  hatedy  (a  that 
the  vefy  name  Was  fuificient  to  cofideoiQ 
theoii  ttiA^  the  moft  patriotic  migi(lrajte« 
thought  it  their  duty,  to  externitnate  t^eoi* 
Soch  wa?'  the  prejudice  againft  chriiliaxxity 
on  this  account  only^  that  it  was  thought 
unneceflary  to  enquire  in  CO  the  ground,  of 
their  faith  r-and  perfons  of  the  mpft  ex* 
ceU^nt  c)i^a<fters  in^  other  refpeds,  and  of 
the  tao^'  cultivated  mlnds^  fuch  as  Trajan, 
Pliny,  and  Marcus  Aureliusy  made  no 
r<rupl^.^*.cp^deinn  to  death,  and  even  >  to 
tofftuce,  all  who  o»ly  acknowledged  them- 
iehres.to  be  chriftiaas. 

Part  11.  K  It 
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^  It  was,  howevci-;  the  belief  of  all  th6 
ancient  heathens,  that  different  kinds  of 
wl)r(hip  were  proper  for  different  people; 
Indeed,  they  could  not  but  fee  that  differ- 
ent nations  bad  been  profperousi  notwith-i 
ftanding^  their  different  reJigioris ;  and  ther^- 
fo^e  the  greatfcil  cdhquerorS  tolerated  the 
nations  that  were  fubjed:  td  their  empire 
in  their  peculiar  rites.  On  this  pYiflcipIe 
t!ig  Jews  had  obtained  a  toleration  for 
thfeiilfelve^j  wherever  they  were  difper&d 
tht-dti^h^  the  Romah  empire  ;  and,  under 
the  iddi  that  chriftiahity  was  a  fcft  atoong 
the  Jewsi  this  Was  alfo  for  a  l(Jng'timc 
ieleratted  by  the-  Romans.  Biit  as  •  foon  asi 
by  the'Tncreafe  of  profelytes,  the  nature  of 
cbrifti^nity  began  to  be  perceived,  and  the 
iiaUdriaJ  feli'gibh  wds  apprehended  to  be  in 
danger  from  it,  thd  moii  Violent  meafures 
w6re  taKeri  to  exterminate  itr  The  fame, 
iJo  d6ubr,-  would  have  been  the  ciife  with 
judaifm,  if  the  progrefs' of  it' hadr  been 
equally  isrlarmingi  -     •     .' 

•  We  J)ereeive  ihc  extreme  ve'nefsftion  for 
the  ancienjt  cuftom's  of  nations^  and^the  of- 
fence that  was  taken,  at " chriftianicy,:.as  a 
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move/ xdigioti,  upon  all  occafions.  Celfus 
upbraids  the  Jewiih  chriftiaas  with  de-^ 
ferting  the  law  of  their  country  *.  **  The 
'*  Jcwsi"  he  fays,  ••  have  a  law  of  their 
"  own,  and  do  right  to  obfefve  it,  becaoie 
•'  different  laws  have  been  framed  by  dlf- 
'*  ferent  people^  and  it  is  fit  that  thofc 
**  things  ihould  be  obferved  which  have 
**  btcn  ^ftabliflied  hf  public  authority  -f-/' 
Julian  alfo  thought  more  favourably  of  the 
JeT;\rs  than  of  the  chriftians,  bccaufe  the 
former  bad  facrifices,  and  priefts,  ficc.  in 
common  with  the  gentiles  J.  This  was  a 
popidar  argument  againft  chriflians^  their 
cuftoms  being  peculiar  to  themfelves^  and 
different  from  thofe  of  all  other  people. 

The  ancient  religions  being^  eftablifhed 
by  the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
were  obferved,  chriflianity  was  coniider^d 
as  an  i/Iegal  thtng,  and  the  aflemblies  of 
chrifti^s  not  being  authorized  by  law^  all 
thofe  who  frequented  them  were  confi- 

*  Lardner*9  Teftimonies,  voL  2.  p.  32 1. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  325.     .  t  Ibid-  vol.  4.  p.  87. 

K  2  dered 
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fkred  as  liable  to  pttniflimcnt  od  that  ac« 
CQunt  only  i  and  affimbling  in  fecrtt  was 
always .  thought  dangerous  in  well  regu- 
|atp4  dates.  Celfus  objeds  to  chriftians 
their  holding  fecret  aflemblies,  contrary  to 
law** 

On  this  account^  chriilians,  not  denying, 
but  avowing^  tfaeie  pradices,  were  confidered 
as  obnoxious  to  the  law.  Ani^ng  others 
Athenagoras  complaina  that  chriftians  were 
perfecuted  for  the  name  only  ^ ;  and  wheo 
a  man  was  thought  well  of  on  other  ac- 
counts^  it  was.  an  objedion  to  him  that  he 
was  a  chriiiian.  According  to  TertulliaBj^ 
it  was  ufual  with  them  to  fay»  focb  a  one 
is  a  good  man^  but  he  is  a  chriftian  %. 

That  the  heathens  feally  beHeved  that 
the  welfare  of  the  ftate  depended  upon  ^e 
obfcrvance  of  their  ancient  religious  cere«« 
monies,  and  that  public  jgalamiticji  were  oc- 
cafiojied  hy  theomiffion.  of  them,  there  is 
the  iBoftabundant^  evidence.  I  fhall  only 
mention  a  few  of  the  proofs,  fuch  as  will 

♦  Lardner'a  Teftioaonle^  vol.  %.  p.  32Z. 

t  Ibiil.  vol*  2.  p.  185.  t  Ibid,  vol.  %•  p.  389* 

fbcw 
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jfliew  that  not  the  vulgar  only,  but  the  moft 
enlightened  of  the  heathens,  and  perfons  iri 
the  higheft  authority,  held  the  fanic  opi* 
ilion,  and  that  they  confidered  chriftiads  as 
the  caufe  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  empire. 
Maximin,  in  one  of  his"  rcfcripts,  fpeaking 
of  the  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  of  thofy 
times^fays^  ^^  there  is  no  man  who  does  tiot 
*•  know  that  all  thefe,  and  woffe  calamities, 
'*  have  heretofore  often  happened,  and  that 
*♦  they  have  befallen  us  becaufc  of  the  per- 
**  nicious  error  and  empty  vanity  of  thefe 
^*  execrable  men,  which  has  fo  fpread,  as  td 
**  cover  almoft  the  Virhole  earth  with  fliame 
^*  and  diflionour*'*.  Porphyry,  a  phllofo*- 
pher,  who  wrote  againft  chriftianity,  fdd^ 
^'  fihce  Jefus  has  been  honoured,  none  h^S 
^*  received  aay  pobUc  benefit  from  the 
*^Godsf\ 

When  fonie  of  theienpitors  petitioned  the 
cmptrors  Valentinian,  Theodofius,  anAAr-^ 
cadius^  to  replace  the  altar  of  vidory  which 
had  been  taken  from  ;he  door  of  the  fenate- 

*  Jby.  vol.  3.  p.  307.  +  Ibid.  Tol*.  3.  p.  184. 

K  3  houfe. 
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lioufp^  they  faid,  in  the  perfpn  of  Romo» 
^*  This  way  of  worship  has  brought  all  the 
**  world  into  obedience  to  my  laws.  Thcfo 
**  rites  drove  Hanibal  from  njy  walls,  and 
"  the*^  Gauls  from  the  capitol*,"  It  was 
more  particularly  imagined  that  the  public 
welfare  depended  upon  the  veftal  virgiqs-fc. 
.  Zozimus,  a  heathen  hiilorian,  fays,  that 
*f  from  the  time  of  the  public  facrifices 
ff  ceafing,  and  all  other  things  received 
<^  from  ancient  tradition  being  neglefted, 
f^  the  Roman  empire  has  gradually  declined 
<*  till  it  has  become  the  habitation  of  barba- 
f  *  rians  4:,  &c/*  Alfo,  fpeaking  of  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  empire,  during  the  obferyance 
of  the  fecular  games,  he  fays, "  in  the  third 
f '  confulfliip  of  Conftantinp  and  Licihus^ 
<f  the  term  of  an  hundred  an^  ten  yeara  was 
•*  compleated,  when  the  feftival  ought  to 
f*  have  been  obfervfd  according  to  cuftom ; 
<^  but  not  having  been  then  obferVed,  «here 
f  <  wag  a  necejQity  that  affairs  ihould  iiok  into 

*  Lardner^s  Teftimonies,  vol.  4.  p*  381. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  383.        t  Ibid*  vol.  4,  p.  263. 
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^'  the  diftrcfs  and   mifery   in  which  they 
*^  now  are  */' 

Libanius,  a  diftinguiflied  heathen  philo* 
fopher  of  the  fourth  century,  fpeaking  of 
the  facrificcs  which  were  then  permitted  at 
Rooia,  but  fuppreiTed  in  other  places,  fays» 
ff  if  in  the  (Jicrifices  there  performed  confifts 
f*  the  flability  of  the  empire"  (which  he  took 
for  granted)  *•  it  ought  to  be  reckoned 
f  beneficial  to  facrifice  every  where -f." 
Again,  '*  neither,"  fays  hc,  *•  is  it  at  Rome 
.•'  only  that  the  liberty  of  facrificing  re- 
5'  mains,  but*  alfo  in  the  city  of  Scrapes, 
f*  that  great  and  populous  city"  (meaning 
Alexandria)  ^'  which  has  a  multitude  of 
V  temples,  by  which  it  renders  the  plenty 
/*  of  Egypt  comriion  to  all  men.  This 
**  plenty  is  the  work  of  the  Nile.  The  city, 
•*  therefore,  celebrates  the  Nile,  and  per- 
^^  fuades^him  to  rife,  and  overflow  the  Belds. 
y  If  thefe  rites  were  not  performed,  wh^n 
J*  and  by  whom  they  ought>  h«  would  not 
.f*  dp  fq,  which  they  themfelvQS  fecm  to  he 


« 


Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.,  241.        f  Ibid,  vol.4,  p.  148. 
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^' fcnfiblc  of,.-who  willingly  abolift  foch 
^^  things,  but  do  not  abolifh  theie,  but 
".  permit  the  river  to  ^njoy  \m  ancient 
^*  rights,  for  the  fake  of  tl)e  benefit  he 
*"  affords  ^/-  The  temple  and  ftatue  erf 
Serapia  being  at  kpgth  demoliflied^  it  was 
given  put  by  the  heathens,  diat  (he  Nile 
would  no  longer  ^ow.  Neycrthclcfs,  it 
^fe  thic  next  year  to  it«  ufua)  height  •{-. 

When  RhadagaifQS,  ^  Goth,  invaded  the 
llomain  empire,  the  Pjaigans  gaye  out  tha^ 
they  could  not  withftand  fuch  an  pnemy^ 
who  had  the  abidance  of  the  gods,  to  whom 
be  facri^ced  every  day  i  whereas  tbey  had 
no  help,  ^nce  their  gods  and  their  rites  were 
baniihed.  The  chriftian  religion,  they  faid, 
|iad  quite  ruined  the  ilate,  and  brought 
them  into  that  miferabje  condition.  This 
barbarian,  however,  was  conquered^  and  in 
a  moil:  cpmptete  qianner.  Afterwards  Rome 
did  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  eneipy,  bu( 
jie  was  a  chriftian,  ^nd  the  Romans  found 
him  to  l^e  a  mercifol  ponqueror  :|:.     Not- 

*  LardncT'sTeftiinonics,voI.4.  p.  149. 

I  Ibid,  yol.  4.  p.  499.        X  IWdf  vol.  4.  p.  42t8. 
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withftandjir^  ajl  tkis,  the  Pagaiw  ftill  attrf- 
feut^4  &11  th^  misfortui^es  of  tbd  eippire  to 
thsi  pipgf efs  of  phriflianity  1  and  la  aofwer 
^Q  this,  Auftia  wrote  his  feraou^  book  2>f 
Civitate  Dei, 

Ii);  i^cHirequeiice  of  the  heathen^  afcrihing 
ail  pfofperous  crents  to  the  favour  of  their 
gods,  they  coiifidercd  ttj^poral  profpefity  as 
a  proof  of  their  power,  aa4  therefore  natu- 
rally concii;Lded  that  religion  to  be  a  ba4  one» 
which  cxpbfed  its  votaries  to  temporal  evils. 
Hence  Celfus  objects  to  ^hriliians  their  not 
being  deliwred  by  Chrift  when  they  were 
jBX»denine4  tp  death*.  Hence^  alfo,  arofe 
pari  of  the  prejudice  againft  Chrift  himfclf, 
vi25.  hi^  being  put  to  death,  independent  of 
|he  n^e  of  his  death,  which  markwl  him 
to  be  a  Jow  and  m^n  chara(9:er.  .  Celfus,  in 
particular,  4id  not  fail  to  objed  to  chriftians 
f  he  miferable  death  of  Chrift  t* 

]Vfany  of  the  heathens,  inftead  of  admir^ 

^ng  the  coura^^  of  the  ehriftian  martyrs,  as 

dying  in  the  caufe  of  truth,  reproached  them 

for  their  folly  and  obftinacy  on  that  account^ 

♦  Ibid.  vol.  a.  p-  323*  t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  317. 
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Porphyry,  alluding  to  chridians,  fpeaks  of 
thcni  as  **  mean  people,  who  having  cm- 
f^  braced  rules  different  from  their  former 
**  way  of  life,  would  endure  to  be  torn  limb 
**  from  limb,  rather  than  return  to  their  old 
;*  courfe*/*  Tertullian  (hews  how  incon- 
Mently  the  heathens  reafoned  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  who  could  allow  that  to  die  for  one's 
country  was  honourable,  but  could  think 
that  to  die  for  God  and  trath  was  reproacli* 
ful  and  difhonourablef. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  with  Lacdnec, 
on  thts  occafion,  that  certainly  men  who 
were  fo  much  defpiied  and  hated,  and 
who  were  expofed  to  fo  much  miiery  in 
confequence  of  being  chriftians,  muft  have 
thought  that  they  had  good  reafons  for 
becoming  fuch ;  and  iince  many  of  them  were 
men  of  good,  underftanding  in  other  refpeft&j 
they  would,  no  doubt,  take  proper  pain^  to 
enquire  into  the  ground  of  that  faith  to 
which  they  facrificed  fo  much. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c, 

*  Lardfier's  Tcflinionics,  vol.  3.  p.  152. 
t  Ibid.  voKa-  p.  1 76. 
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LETTER      XIII. 

^be  Attachment  of  the  Heathens  to  their  Re- 
iip'on  more  particularly  proved. 


K 


Dear  Sij^^      •  . 

B  S  U  R  D  as  the  heathen  religion  wa8> 
there  is  the  moil  indifputable  evidence 
of  feveral  of  the  wifeft  of  the  heathens,  long 
after  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  being  the 
moft  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  efpccially  of 
their  pra<ftifing  the  rites  of  divination  pre- 
«  fcribed  by  it,  whenever  they  wiihed  to  pry 
into  futurity,  Thi$  was  always  a  great  ar* 
tiele  in  the  heathen  Religions ;  and  the  pro- 
mifes  they  held  out  of  giving  men  informa-^ 
tion  of  this  kind  wa^,  in  all  ages,  one  of  the 
greateft  inducements  to  follow  them*  Nor 
ihall  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  confider 
how  many  perfons,  of  whofe  good  fenfe  in 
other  refpedls,  better  things  might  be  expc6t- 

3  «^*' 
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ed,  do  even  now  fccr«ly  liftcn  to  the^idle  tales 
of  the  lowcft  fortune-tellers,  and  what  num* 
bers  never  fail  to  flock  to  any  perfoh  who 
gives  out  the  moft  abfurd  public  advertiic- 
rocnt  for  this  purpofe.  In  all  thefe  things 
the  phijofpphers  of  anticjuity,  who  might 
havp  bepn  p^fpeAed  to  know  better,  did  little 
or  nothing*  as  Lardner  obferves,  to  improve 
thp  fentiments  of  mankind ;  but,  on  the 
tbc  contrary,  they  confirmed  the  prcjiidices 
of  tbiB  comx)3ioh  people,  ^nd  made  thpm 
ftill  worfe  than  they  otherwife  would  bave 
been*. 

Philofophers  gave  credit  to  all  the  Pytha-*. 
gorean  fables  f ,  $ind  in  partjicular  entertained 
the  moft  ridiculous  idea  of  tn^raticn^  and  of 
an  intercourfe  between  the  gods  and  men. 
This  fuperftitjon  and  credulity.  Dr.  Lardner 
apprehends  to  have  been  the  ccunmon  diipo-- 
fition  of  the  heathen  people,  of  all  ranjcs, 
high  and  low,  learned  and  unlearned  :{;•  It 
does  not  appear,  he  obferves,  that  Pliny, 

*  Lardncr's  Teftimonies,  vpl.  3.  p.  276. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  275.        X  Ibid.  vcd.  4.  p,  235- 

or 
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or  Taokusy  entertained  anjr  doubt  about  the 
aucitHt  worfhip,  or  ever  enquired  into  the 
truth  of  chriftianity  *• 

"Pliny  was  an  augur,  and  greatly  valued 
the  office.  Every  Ronian  emperor  vns 
Pontifex  maximus.  Marcuft  Aurelius  was 
introduced  into  the  college  of  priefts  called 
Salii^  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  was  com- 
plete  mafter  of  all  the  rules  of  the  order,  JGb 
as  to  be  able  to  discharge,  himfelf,  the  func^ 
tions  of  that  priefthood*  It  is  probabfe« 
therefore,  that  he  gained  in  his  childhood  a 
d^p  tindure  of  fuperftition,  which  grew  up 
with  him,  and  was  retained  by  him  after^^ 
wards.  He  was  indeed,  eatremely  fuperfti^ 
tious,  and  a  rigid  perfecutor  i  and  he  d^liked 
the  chriftians  becaufe  they  outdid  the  Stoics 
in  bearing  pain  and  death -|*. 

Julian,  another  philofophical  emperor, 
was  fo  fuperftitious,  that  it  was  commonly  ' 
faid,  that  if  he  returned  viaoriotts  from  the 
Perfian  expeditibn,  the  race  of  buHs  would 
be  extirpated  by  his   facrificcs;   and  the 

*  Ibid.  vol.  %.  p.^.  tIbW.  vol  a.  p.  169. 

multitude 
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multitude  of  them  was  fo  great,  that  bis 
foldiers  were  often  difordered  by  their  ex^ 
cefs  in  eating  and  drinking  at  them  *.  On 
afeflival  to  the  honour  of  Venusi  he  walked 
in  the  proceiHon  with  lewd  wptnen,  add 
others  of  the  worft  of  charadters,  followed 
'by  his  horfe  and  guards  *f-*  Sacrificing  od 
<fome  occafion  to  Mars,  and  the  omens  not 
bting  favourable,  he  called  Jupiter  to  wit- 
nefs^  that  he  wo^ld  never  more  offer  a  fa^ 
crifice  to  Mar3  J. 

.  That  the  doGrinfe  of  demonsi  and  of  their 
intercourfe  with  men,  and  alfo  that  of  the 
godfe  in  genera),  aftd  the  notion  of  tnfpira^ 
tion.hy  them^  really  obtained  among  the 
heathens,  long  after  the  promulgation  of 
chriflianity,  abfurd  as  all  modern  philo* 
fophers  will  think  them  to  be^  there  is  the 
inoil  abundant  evidence.  Damajcius  wrote 
that^  **  the  wife  of  Hieroeles  became  pof- 
<<  felled,  and  as  the  demon  would  not  be 
•f  perfuaded  to  depart  by  good  words,  his 


*  Eardner*s  Teftitnonies,  Vol.  4.  p.  46. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  3?.  X  Ibid.  vol.  4*  p.  27. 
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^*  diTcipie  Theofcbius  ^t)mpelkd;him  bjf.an 
'*  oath,  though  he  did  not  undefftand  tna-> 
^*  gic,  or  theurgy  j  but  he  adjured  him  by 
*•  the  fays  of  the  fun^  and  the  god  of  the 
**  Hebrews  j  whereupon  the  demon  de- 
**  parted,  crying  ,out^  that  he  reverenced 
"  the  gods,  and  him  in  particular*/'  This> 
iidds  Dr.  Lardner,  is  a  ftory  of  a  gentile 
philofopher,  told  by  a  gen  tilt  hiftoriani 

Marinus,  fpeakirig  of  Proclus,  fays^  •'  how 
*•  dear  he  was  to  the  goddefs,*  the  prcfident 
^'  of  philofophy"  (meaning  Minery^)-  **  ap- 
**  peared  from  the  grtet  progrpfs  that  be 
^*  made  in:  that  ftudy,  tO:  which  hft-bad 
^^  bicn  diredbed  by  the  goddcfs  hcrfelf^^.'* 
Among  dthfcr.  fujperftitiotia:  <)f .  this  Prpclusi 
Marinud  fays^  that  onoe  a  month. hppuri* 
fied  himfelf;  according  ii>.th<  rites  of  the 
fnothei*  of ;  the  gods  J.  '0f  Ardefiua,  Eu- 
napius  fiiys^  '^^  that  he  became  little  inferior 
^*  to  his  maftcr  Jambliahus^;fettin^  afidc 
•     •     ••  \     .        '    ;  ":[  ..  .    • 

•  Ibid,  vol  4.  p.  284,  t  Ibid.  voL  4.  p.  291. 

t  Ibid;  vol.  4*  p.  293.       rr:  >  ;     -.         ,  ^ 

*'thp 
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«<  the  infpinitiofl  wi^fa  belonged  td  Jani^ 
•^  blichoa  ♦/• 

As  It  was  icDtgited  (hat  ttie  gtSi  had 
the  knowledge  of  future  events,  and  oftenr 
cemmtirticated  it  to  ni«n  in  theif  ofacles^ 
and  bry  'other  modes  of  divination^  k  wa^ 
pretended  that/ among  other  things,   the 
prog^efs   of  cbriftianity   (which  was   cer-^ 
tainiy  a  moil:  interefiing  event  ta  the  hea^^ 
the«[   world  in  geoeral)   was  fcttetold  by 
thern^     Eunapinsy  fpeaking  of  the  philo«- 
fopher  AntoninCs  %^>  *'  At  that  time  be 
*^  was  not  accounted  more  than  a  man,  and 
^<  conrerfed  among  men ;  yet  he  foretold 
**  to  dil  his  difciples,  that  after  his  dieath 
^'  there  would  be  no  temples^  but  that  the 
'^  magniiicef^t  and  lacred  temple  of  Stnpi9 
^^  would  be  kid  in  fctinotis  heaps^  and  that 
^^  fabulous  confufion  afkd  itnfornMii  dark** 
^'  nefa  would  tyrannize  over  the  htfk  p^ttf 
^*  of  the  earth,  all  vrhich  thtnga  time  has 
'^  brought  to  pafs,  and  his  predidion  has 

*  Lardner's  TeftiifiomeS)  voU  4.  p.  194. 

'  «*  obtained 
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**  obtained  the  credit  of  an  oracle  */'  It 
was  generally  believed  among  the  heathens, 
that  there  was  an  oracle  which  declared 
that  .the  chxiftian  religion  would  continue 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  years;,  and 
many  were  converted  wheri  the^  found  that 
there  was  no  truth  in  that  oracle  7}-* 
:•.  The  moit  rcaiarkable  thing  in  the  hif* 
tory  of  paganifm,  after  chriftianity  came  to 
be.  the  eftabliflied  religioh  of  the  Romajj 
en?pW?>  was  a  folcmn  confultation,  and 
divination,  of  the  h?athen  philofpphers,  in 
the  year  374^  t6  find  out  who  fhould  fuc- 
cecd  the  Emperor  ValensJ,  They  were 
extremely  uneafy  at  the  great  progrefs  of 
chriftianity,  and  were  very  defirous  that  the 
ticxti emperor  might  be  an  heathen.  This 
conlultation  being  difcovercd,  thofe  who 
were  'concerned  in  it,  and  efpecially  Maxi- 
jnus^  who'  had  bctn  a  great  favourite  of 
JijJian,  ,were  put  to  death  §4 

:  ;^; Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  1.9^4       .  +.  Ibid.  Vol.  4.  p,  4ai# 
.  -t  Jbia.vol.4*  p.  353*   « 

§;  That  the  leader  n»y  bave  fome  idea  ctf  thie  nature 
of|his  folemn  divination^  at  which  the  graveft  of  the  hea- 

i*ART  II.  L  then 
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.  The  true  fpirit  of  the  heathen  religion^ 
as  held  by  the  mofl  eminent  philofophers 
in  this  age,  may  be  feen  in  a  flory  concern- 
ing this  Maximus^    related   by  Eunapius^ 

tiien  philofophdrs  affiftcdf  I  fliall  copy  the  following  ac-* 
toxxnt  of  it  by  Aihihiatius  Marcellinus :  ^^  A  tripod  made 
^^  of  laurel-was  artificially  prepared,  and  confecrated,  widi 
**  certain  prefcribed  fecret  cbafms  and  invocations*    It 
^^  was  then  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  peitumed 
*^  with  Arabian  fpiees.     The  charger  upon  which  it  was 
*^  fet,  had  upon  its  utmoU  brim  the  four  and  twenty  let- 
*'  ters  of  the  alphabet,  heatly  engraved,  and  fet  at  due  dt& 
'^  tances  from  each  other,  -  Then  a  pcrfon  c\^  in  linen 
^^  veftmehts,  wiih  linen  focks  upon  his  feet,  and  a  fuitiible 
-^^  covering  upon  his  head,  came  in  with  laurel  branches 
*^in  his  hands,  and,  after fome.myftic  charms  performed, 
^^  he  (book  a  ring,  lianging  at  a  curtain,  about  the  edge  of 
**  the  charger ;  which,  jumping  up  ai>d  down,  fell  upon 
•*  fuch  and  fuch  letters  of  the  alphabet,  where  it  fcemcd 
^*  iq  (hy  ;   the  pried  alfo  then  compofing  certain  heroic 
**  verfes,  in  anfwer  to  the  interrogatories  that  had  been 
*'  propofed.    The  letters  which  the  ring  pointed  out  in 
*'  this  cafe  were  four,  0EOA,  which  being  put  together 
**  compofed  thefe  two  fyllables,  Theod  \  whereupon  one 
**  that  flood  by  prefently  cried  outj  that  th€  oracle  plainly 
•*  intended  2ieoJ$rus.     Nor  did  we  make  any  £u11ier 
*^  enquiries,  being  all  well  fatisfied  that  be  was  the  petfon 
*•  intended/*    Gardner's  Teftimonies,  voL  4.  p.  354. 

who 
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^ho  fays  that,  **  Soon  after  Julianas  arrival 
**  at  Conftantinoplej  he  fcnt  a  meflenger 
^'with  letters  to  Maxictids  and  Chryfiii- 
*^  thius,  inviting  them  to  com£  kb  hinii 
•^  They  thought  proper  to  afk  council  of 
**  the  gods,  but  the  omens  which  they  rcj^ 
**  ccived  were  difcouraging  ;  whefdUptiii 
**  Chryfanthius  plainly  told  MaximUS,  there 
^'  could  be  no  thoughts  of  gdihg  to  feek  pre* 
^'  fermeht;  We  muft.  ftay  vtrherc  we  ate. 
*^  Perhaps  It  toay  be  needful  for  lis  to  hide 
f*  ourfelves.  On  the  contrary^  Maxinitisi 
♦'fold,  we  arg  riot  to  fcohterit  burfelvei 
«  with  k  finglfe  refiifal;  w'fc  dtight  tathcf 
•'  to  forcd  the  gdds  till  they  give  Us  a  fa* 
'*  vouT^bfle  anfwer  fiiited  to  our  wifhes.- 
*•  Gbryfanthius  replied  that^  he  dared  not 
*«  difqb^  the  firft  admdnitloni  which  had 
*v  Been,  reodyed^  arid  went  away.  Maxi* 
*^mus  renewed  his  tnquirifes  tljl  hfe  ob^ 
•*  tained  <fuch  an  toiwei^  as  he  waited  *i" 

InnusAerable  bfhef  things  cSighi  be  re* 
iftted  of ^man/  c^  k^^b'  Heathen  phUelbphers, 

•    ■   ♦  LardncrVTjpffiinaaics,  tot.  t^frjj^cf. . 

La  ^  «q[u»l 
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equal,  to  any  thing  in.  the. Popifli  legends* 
Kqthing.  could  exceed  their  fuperftitioa 
and  credulity.  Far>  therefore,  is  it  *  from 
bciiig  ,true„  a5  fome  moderns^  and  cfpecially 
Mr.  Qibbphj  have  ..preteoied,  that  the  hcm 
iief  in  paganifm  was  nearly  worn  out,  -and 
that  it.  w^R  an  eafy  thing  for  chriftianity  to 
ilepin^aAd  take  its.  place.  ..    - 

.At?  this,  day  good  jfcnie  teaches  men 
toleration  with  refpe^t ;  to  religion,  and 
agpJiehenjds.  no  inconvenience  from  .  jit  to 
th^  iflate.  B^t  confidering  the  rtptignt 
and;  maxims  whichrwehave  ieea  tQ:;h.^vo 
been  .ia49pted  by  ^^he  .v^ifeft  of  jhe^hw-* 
thqns^  ysrc  cannot  winder  that  they:  were 
nqfeiends  ,tQ  toleration,  but^  froiapseiu^i*^ 
glc,.  jthe  jrH>^  tfgid  peigfecwtofs.  Tfeifriwaer 
^'caffc  witjb  thpfe  who,  iA  o|bf r\f:efpe^?/ 
WCjFC  jthe .  very,  beil  pf  f  the  empeoiw.:  Rue 
tbty  jfialjly;  thouj^ht:  that;  they  wore  proi* 
motingr the^^wMftre  qf!  fhc  emjpir^  iby ;  the 
cjitf  rpjiiiftlkiihof  cMftmJs  0^^ 

Tf«jg^#lj|iftly  cejebratttl  for  bifrivttfdom! 
and  juflice  in  other  refpeds,  was  a  perie- 
cutor  of^tht  chriflians.     Hi&  cdTft^againft 

,      ,  1  -    T  them 
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them  was  never  abrogated  till  the  time  of 
Gonftantirie ;  and  according  to  this,  every 
prefident  of  a  province  was  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce fentence  of  death  upon  all  who 
were  brought  before  them,  and  ackno^)^^^ 
Icdged  themfelves  to  be  chriftians  *. 

The  elegant  and  philofophical  PHiiy 
thought  that  thofc  who  obftinately  refufed 
to  facrifice  to  the  gods  were  jaftly  d6- 
ferving  of  death  ;  though  he  acknowledges, 
that  when  he  had  made  enquiry  by*  tor-' 
ture,  of  fome  who  had  abandoned  the  pro-" 
feffion  of  chriftianity,  he  could  not  firid 
that  ^  they  were  guilty  of  any  thing  elfeV 
and  that,  in  their  private  affemblies,  they 
bound  themfelves  by  an  oath  to  the  jiraftice 
of  virtues 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the^moft  phUofophical 
of  the  emperors,  and  who  is  fatoed  for  his 
moderation,  was  a  more  bigotted  heathen 
than  Trajan,  and  a  more  violent  perfecutoir 
of  the  chriftians, 

'  *  Lardner'sTeftimoniei,  vol.  3.  p.  34 1» 

L  3  Hiero* 
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Hierocksy  who  ^fotc  ^fgaiDfl  th!$  chrif* 
tunS|  was  himfelf  a  perfeci^tor^  ^nd  an  ad? 
♦ffcj  of  pcrfccution  *.  When  hp  was  pre- 
fect of  Alexandria,  he  infulted,  ip  the 
grofleft  manner^  fome  chrifli^i;  ^hp  were 
brought  before  hina,  though  they  were  pep- 
fons  of  great  gtavity ;  an4  he  dplivered  fome 
x^Unis  tq  thf  l>^iyfl&  fpf  the  purppfe  of  prof^i^ 
tution*!'^ 

Julian  wanted  no  good-will  to  extirpate 
cbriftianity,  but  he  had  feen  the  ^ittle  ef-- 
fe£t  of  the  more  violent  kind  of  perfecution 
^  the  formei:  reigns^;  when  chriiiians  were 
ikr  lefs  |iup<^i:ous  than  they  werp  \n  his 
flrae.  ^e  did  not  chufp^  th^refpfe^  to 
^dopt  the  iame  meafures,  but  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  pf  ihewihg  hi?  maleyolence 
to  chriftianij^y^  and  the  profeiTors  of  it,  in 
every  method  that  |ie  thought  fafe»  and  like* 
iy  to  be  fucccfsfuL  Ljr4ncr  truly  obfervcs^ 
tba|  he  was  inten|  upop  extirpating  chr|r<^ 

♦  Lardncr's  Teftimonio,  vol,  3.  p,  t^jf 

'^  t  Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  241. 

•'■■■*  '  i     .    '^ 
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tianity  with  the  grcatcft  difpatch ;  and  that, 
with  all  his  prctenfions  to  right  rcafon,  and 
all  his  profeffions  of  humanity,  moderation, 
tendcrncfs,  and  equity,  he  has  not  efcaped 
the  juft  imputation  of  being  a  perfecutor*. 
In  his  letter  to  the  prefcft  of  Egypt,  Ju- 
lian fays,  **  It  concerns  me  extremely,  that 
'*  all  the  gods  arc  defpifcd  f .  ■'  Libanius, 
fpeaking  of  the  feverities  of  former  reigns, 
fays,  that  **  Julian  diffented  frona  thofe 
*•  who  had  praflifcd  fuch  things,  as  not 
'^  obtaining  the  end  aimed  at,  and  that  he 
*'  was  fcnfible  that  no  benefit  was  to  be 
*'  expeded  from  fuch  violence*  Confider- 
**  ing,  therefore,  thefe  things,  and  that 
*'  thcic  affairs  had  been  increafed  by  flaugh- 
**  ters,  he  declined  what  he  could  not  ap- 
^*  prove  of  J."  He  connived,  however,  at 
a  tumult,  in  which  George,  the  Arian  bi^ 
ihop  of  Alexandria,  was  murdered,  and  he 
banifhed  Athanafius,  Eleufis  of  Cyzicum,. 
^d  Titus  of  Boftra,  all  bifhops  of  great 
diftindion,  on  very  flight  pretences  §,     He 

♦  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  no,  +  Jbid.  yoU  4.  p,  lOO* 

I  (bid.  vol.  4*  p.  134/  $  Ibid,  yol,  4.  p.  i  x  o. 

h  4  not 
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not  only  deprived  chriftians  of  magiftracies, 
and  all  honourable  diflindlons^  but  like-* 
wife,  it  is  faid,  of  the  rights  of  citizen-^ 
fhip*.  But  what  particularly  diftinguiihca 
his  reign  is,  his  forbidding  all  cbriftiansf 
the  benefit  of  human  literature,  <*  This/* 
fays  AmmianuSy  a  heathen  hiftorian^  ^^  was 
**  an  unmerciful  law,  and  ought  for  ever  to 
*•  be  buried  in  filencc,  which  forbids  chrif- 
*•  tians  to  teach  grammar  or  rhetoric  f /* 

As  a  reafon  for  this  law,  Julian,  in  an 
ironical  manner,  unworthy  of  a  prince^  al- 
leged that  it  was  abXurd  to  teach  the  hea<<- 
then  writers,  and  at  the  fan>e  time  not  to 
cfpoufe  their  religion*  With  the  fame 
cruel  fneer  he  ftripped  the  church  of  Edefl* 
of  its  wealthy  faying,  that  chriftianity  prx>- 
mifed  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor* 

That  Julian  would  have  extirpated  chrif^ 
tianity^  if  it  had  been  in  iiis  power,  is  evi« 
dent  from  what  he  fays  of  the  books  which 
had  belonged  to  George,  the  Arian  bifliop, 

*  Lardner's  Tcftimonies,  vol.  4,  p.  39. 
+  Ibid.  vol,4.gp.  178, 

mentioned 
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n         jgMMionti  before,  which  he  ordered  to  ba 

J  feized  for  his  own  ufe.     Writing  on  the 

:  fubj^ift  to  the  governor  of  Egypt,  be  fays, 

;i  !*  he  had  a  large  number  of  booksj  many  phi-* 

I  f^  Jodfopbical  and  rhetorical,  and  alfo  raanjc 

f^  conc^erning  the  dodfcrines.of  the  impiout 

}  *^  Galileans,  which  I  could  Wifh  to  have  uttecs- 

f  ♦*  ly4eftroyed;  but  left  books  of  value  (hould 

i*  he  deftroycd  with  theini  let  thofe  alfo  bo 

**  carefully    fought     for*."       pamafciu^; 

J^ardner  obfcrves,  appears  to  have  approved 

of  any  attempts  againA:  chriftiansj  aiid  (he 

ehriftian' religion  •[•;  " 

It  is  renaarkablc'  that,  during  all  the  p^r-* 
^cution  of  chJriftians,  which  from  the  de- 
cree of  Nero  was  never  wholly  intermitted, 
uo  heathen  philofopher  ever  pleaded  the 
c^uie  of  humanity  and  toleration,  which 
was  .grofsly  violated  in  their  perfonsj' 
though  Libanius  commended  Jovian  for 
his  toleration  of  the  Pagans.  On  the' 
whole,  it  is  moft  evident,  that  the  hea- 
thens did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  ex-* 

*  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  304.  f  Ibid,  vol.  4.  p.  304. 

tirpate 
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ttrpatd  the  chriftian  religion,  but  were  not 

able  to  do  it. 

We  (hall  the  lefs  wonder  at  the  unbelief 
of  the  moft  learned  adverfaries  of  chriftia^ 
nity,  and  of  the  unreknting  violence  with 
which  they  pcrfecuted  the  chriftians,  when 
we  confider  how  ignorant  they  were  of  the 
principles  of  chriftianity.  Lardncr  juftly 
obfervcs  that,  though  we  have  fo  many  Jet-p 
ters  of  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  and  other  learned  ' 
men,  his  cotcmporaries,  and  it  appears  from  | 

his  own  evidence,  that  chriftians  were  nu- 
inerous  in  Bythinia,  the  province  in  which 
he  refided,  he  mvcr  mentions  to  them  the 
fubjeA  of  chriftianity*;  fo  that  it  is.moil 
probable,  he  had  p^ver  had  the  curiofity  even 
to  look  into  their  books.  The,  fam?  is  pro*, 
bable  alfo  concerning  Marcus  Aurelius'f** 
This  emperor,  ftys,  **  from  Diognptus  I 
•^  learned  not  to  bufy  myfelf  about  vain 
f^  things,  nor  to  give  credit  to  wpnder-^ 
f  workers,  ftorics  of  incantations,  expelling 
*f  demons,  and  fuch  like  things  J,"     Of  H-. 

♦  Lardner*s  Teftimonies,  vol.  «•  p.  84. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  178.         J  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  183. 
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banius  alfo,  who  wrote  ii)  a   late  period, 
3Lardncr  obferves,  that  he  did  not  perceive 
that  he  had  read  either  the  N^w  or  the  Old 
Teftament  ** 

It  is  pofliblej,  however,  that  he  and  othef 
learned  heathens,  might  think  it  beneath 
them  to  mention  chriftian  writers,  though 
they  had  read  their  books,  hoping  perhaps 
to  extinguifh  the  memory  of  them  by  their 
filence.  Lardncr  obferves  that  Epidletus, 
and  others,  may  have  fupprefled  their  own 
thoughts,  and  have  been  referved  in  their 
difcourfes,  left  th^  fhould  excite  inquifitiye-, 
n^fs  in  their  hearers,  and  occafion  doubts 
ftbout  the  popular  deities,  and  the  worfliip 
paid  to  themf.  A  fimilar  reafon  might 
alfo  occafion  the  filence  of  Jofephus.  Celr- 
fus  alfo,  though  he  appears  to  have  read  the 
New  Teftament,  never  mentipn?  thj^  n^f^es 
pf  anv  of  the  v^riters J. 

I  am,  &c^ 


*  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  13^.         +  lyd.  vol.*  2.  p.  ^54. 
I  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  338. 
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LETTER       XIV, 

dftie  ObjeSions,  to  the  hiJiorkaJ  Evidence  of 
Cbrijtianity  in  early  Times  ^ 


Deak  Sir, 

TTAVING  (hewn  m  what  manner  the 
XA  heathens  were  affcfted  towards  chrif- 
tianity,  1  ihall  now  proceed  to  (hew  what 
it  was  that  they  adtually  objedled  to  it;  and 
though  none  of  their  writings  againft  chrif- 
tianity,  are  now  extant,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
collcft  this  from  thofc  of  the  chriftians  wha 
have  noticed  them,  from  the  many  frag- 
ments Which  have  been  preferved  of  them, 
and  from  the  biftory  of  the  times  in  generah 
This  has  been  done  with  great  care  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  in  his  Jewifh  and  Heathen  Tejli-^ 
monies^  and  for  your  ufe  I  (hall  abridge  an4 
digeft,  what  he  has  collected. 

Unbelievers  of  the  prefent  day  may  com- 
plain that  the  writings  of  heathens  againfl 

chriftianity, 
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chriftianity  are  now  loft ;  but '  chriftians  la^^* 
ment  this  lofs  much  more  than .  they  do  $  - 
and  in  all  ages  have  paid  more  attention  to 
them  than  the  heathens   themfelves    did# 
Chryfoftom  iaysi  that  /*  the  "^bobks  againft 

V  chriftianity,  were  fo  contemptible,,  that 
^'  diey  had  been  in  a  manner  :ioft  long  ago> 
^^  many  ofthem  perifhed  altiioft  as  foon  as 
•*  they  appeared;  a«id ,  if  they  wtit  ftil  J  to  bo 

V  found  any  where,  it  was  atodwg  the  chrif^ 
**  tians*/*  It-is  not  denied,  however,  that 
there  were  edids :  bf  chriftian  t  princes  foti 
the  iuppreffion  of  thefe  books  if  thd  hea^ 
thens,  as  there  had  been  fin^ilar  edl(5ts  o£ 
h^then  emperors  for  fupposffing  tlie.book^ 
of  the  qhriftians*  .But  the  diffiircnt  effect 
(rf  thefe  ediAs  is  iVfelf  a  pTOo£  of  the  dif^ 
ftreht  degree  of  atta'chmebtithati  vfiis  hid  £0 
thefe  books  V  and,*'confcquefttly,  bF  the  difti 
fcrent  degree  of  credit  ihit  wasJdiift  to  them** 
Had  the  bbjfeStitms  of  thefe  heatHeiHwTiteM[ 
to  chriftianity  4>eeA  ^folid,  it  may  well  ba 
prefumed  that^  fini^'thcy^had  a^  the  powers 

;♦  E?irfncr'$  Tcftimottics,  vol.  a.  p.  a6i;      ;;  ^ 

of 
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of  government  in  their  faTour,  for  near  threat 

hundred  yi»rS»   they  wouW   have   efFedled 

their  purpoXe,  and  of  courfe  have  prefcrvcd 

thcmfclvcs. 

The  moft  valuable,  however,,  of  all  the 
.  writers  againft  chriftianity*  wrap  undoubtedly 
Celfus,  the  earlieft  of  them  j  and  it  can 
hardly  be. doubted  but  that  every  thing  of 
cdnfequenc?  in  him.  is  preserved  in  Origen's 
anfwver  to  him,  as  the  arguments  of  Porphyry 
and  Hiproclcs  are  prefervcd  in  Eufebius,  and 
tbofe .  of  Julwa  in-  Gyril ;;.  befides  that  wfe 
have  feveral  of  Julian's  gyvn  vwrks,  in  which 
he  reflefts  Upon  chrifti^nity.. ,  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  every  impartial  perfon  muft. 
be  fatisfied,^^  that  we  are  at  this  day  able  to 
fee  a  very  clear  ftate  of  the  objedions  fo 
chriftianity  in  all  the  early  ages  -,  aqd  I  ihall 
»ow  fairly  exhibit  them,,  without  omit- 
ting any  that  can  be  thought  by  any  unbe- 
liever to  be  worth  mentioning,  beginrting" 
with  thofe  that  relate  to  fik^'firtdibility  oftbt 
fa5ti  in  the  gofpel  hiftory,  which  indeed  ard 
aU  that  are  worthy  of  much  confideration. 
For  if  the  books  be  genuine,  and  thc-faS* 

recorded . 
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recorded  in  them  be  true,  all  other  objec^ 
tions  iignify  noihl^g.  It  will  then  be  in* 
difputable,  that  the  icheme  has  the  £indion 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  therefore,  that 
we  muft  reconcile  to  ourfelves  the  particu- 
lar difficulties  we  meet  with  in  revelation,  as 
we  do  thofe  that  we  find  in  the  works  of[ 
nature,  and  the  courfe  of  providence,  that 
is,  as  well  as  we  can. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  wri- 
ters  againft  chriftianity  in  the  early  ages 
difputed  the  genuinenefs  of  any  of  the  hifto* 
rical  books  of  the  New  Tellam?nt,  or  9^ 
the  cprftles  of  Paul;  On  the  contrary,  this, 
important  circumftance  is  tacitly  allowed 
by  Celfus,  Hierocles,  and  Julian,  who 
quotes  the  gofpels  of  Matthev?^  Mark,  and 
Luke,  as  written  before  the  death  of  Joho,^ 
and  that  of  John  as  written  by  himfelf.  In 
ibort,  not  one  of  thefc  heathen  writers  ex* 
pr^^es  any  opinion  on  this  fubjedt. different 
from  that  which  was  held  by  all  chriftians; 
in  all  times,  viz.  that  the  books  were  writ- 
ten by  the  perfons  whofe  names  they  bear; 
and  that  they .  were  publiihed  before  their 

deaths* 
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deaths.  '  Cclfus,-  indeed,*  fays  that  the  wfu 
ters  had  altered  fome  things,  but  of  this  h^ 
docs  not  appear  to  have  brought  any  proof*; 
And  Hierocles  endeavoured  to  difparage^thc? 
Vrritersr  by 'calling  theni  flliteratc;  liars,  and 
impoftors  -f*.     But'thcfe  alfd  ire  mere  terms 
of  rcproich,  without  proof  ot  prt>babilityj 
With  morc^ffupance,  hefald  thfat,  JefuS'hacf 
been  expelled  from  Judea,^/dntd  nfter  that 
committed Toblyefics,  acciom'^anied  by  a  band 
of  nine  hundred  itienj.     But  he  might  as 
well  have  fald,  that  he  tdo'k  Jerufalcto  b/ 
Aorm,  tfAtJ  ttiade  ^himfttf  -kiiig  of  it. '[  Sucfa 
iffeftions  ac  thefe,"-  ivitKdut  -any  circtim- 
ftatfces  to< tnafce  them  -probable,^  are  deferv- 
iiTg  of  nothiiig  ^ut  cpntdttijiV.        \"^^ 
'  It  ;does'rl6't  appear  tvhfetiher  (5felfus'ivi2 
ttiitted  ;thA*  Mracl^'s'^  of  Jcius^;6J  *nbt.  ■^'  ISist 
as'he'did  norexprcfsly  dehy  t^eitq;  bir  eMcfca- 
your  to  refute  the  atciSuiit  '6f '  theiii  W'ihS 
gofpels ,  ili^  probable  * ftiii;  'hfe^ha*  no ^^^^^ 
objediori  to  any  of' them,  excepHo  thdt^o?^tii« 

*  Lardner's  TdKmbhicf,  w!{  i.'-p^5^5  \>*    '  - 

t  Ibid.  -voK  3.:  p. ',J43.:   ;  J  Ibid.  yoL.  3.  .p*. Mi, .: '. 

refurrcdlion. 
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fefarfcflion.       He  fays  that,    "  efrcn  ifwfe 
•'  admit   that  Ghrift  healed  the  fick,  raifed 
*^  the    dead,    fed    multitudes    with    a   few 
**  loaves^    &c.    it   wbuld    not   follow   that 
^*  he  wa«    the   fon   of  God,    but  that   he 
**  might  be  fuch  an  iriipdftor  aS  the  Egyp* 
"  tian    magicians*"       He   infinuatefe   that 
the  apoftles   and    dther    chriftiahS    might 
work  miracles  by    the  fame   meadS.     For 
he  fays  that,   in   his  time,  thtfy  had  books 
of  charms  in  barbarous  languages  'f.     Both 
this  writer^  and  the  unbelieving  Jews  faidj 
farther,  that  Jefus  learned  magical  arts  in 

feiit  to  (ay  nothing,  of  the  tinje  when 
Jefus  WrtS  there,  which,  according  to  the 
tonimon  opinion^  was  only  in  his  infehcy^ 
it  is  well  obferVed  by  Dr,  Lardner,  that  if 
difeafes  could  have  been  cured  by  any  art 
then  known  in  Egypt,  we  fhould  certainly 
have  heard  more  of  the  cffeds  of  it ;   and 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  294.  +  Ibid- vol,  2.  p.  327^ 

X  Ibid.  vol.  1.  p.  xg.  194.  vol.  a.  p.  287; 
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,//  iM  others,  would^  no  doubt, 

the  ^/^i^^7>  ^  well  as  Jefus  *.  - 
ji^r^  ^^/ne  nature  with  this,  and  equally^ 
^/ufiitig  of  any  ferioui^  anfwer,  is  the 
Pftion  ^^  ^^™^  Jews,  that  Jefus  worked 
his  tni^^^^^^  ^y  oceans  of  the  name  of  God> 
j^hich  he  ftole  out  of  the  temple*     As  to 
the  power  of  magic,  it  was  always  fuppofcd 
to  be  derived  from  the  heathen  deities^  and 
therefore  It  would  have  been  extraordinary 
indepd  if  they  had  permitted  Jefus  and  his 
jdifciples,  to  futiptoy  it  to  the  deftruiftion  of 
their  own  empire^ 

It  was  alfo  faid  by  the  heathens,  that^ 
allowing  Chrift  to  have  wrouglit  miracles, 
things  of  as  wonderful  a  nature  had  been  done 
before.  Celfus  laid  hold  of  the  ftories  in 
the  Greek  mythology,  to  oppofe  to  the  mi* 
racles  of  Jefus,  and  thofe  of  the  Jewifli 
prophets  -f-.  Hierocles  did  not  deny  the 
miracles  of  Chrift,  but  he  faid  that  even 
greater  things  had  been  done  by  Apollo- 

*  Lardner's  Teflimonics,  vof.  2.  p.  297/ 
f  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  267.* 
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hius  *.      And  Marcellinusj  in  his  letter  to 
'   Auftin,  faid  the  heathens   were  then  con? 

tinually  talking  of  their  Apollonius,  Apu«> 

leius,  and  other  magicians,  whofe  miracles^ 

they  faid,  were  greater  than  thofe  of  our 

Saviour -j** 

As  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  will  not 
\  be  contended  for  by  any  modern  unbeliever, 

^  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  upon  this  fubjc^  with 

Dr.  Lardner,  "  Some  will  alk  how  came  it 
!  "to  pafs  that  many  heathen  people  were 

i  *'  fuppofcd  to  equal  Apollonius  to  Jefus,  or 

**  pven  to  prefer  him  before  our  Lord.     I 
I,  *^anfwer,   the  reafon  was,  that  they  were 

{         •*  willing* to  lay   hold  of  any   thing  that 
^  f'  offered,  to  fave  the  linking  caufe  of  poly-^ 

;  '*  theifm,  and  the  rites  belonging  to  it ;  as 

^  ^        ••  jfcipwrccked  men  catch  at  every  twig,  or 
;j  «*  ftraw    that  comes  in  their  way  to  fave 

g  ^*  thenifelves  from  drowning  J.'* 

^  How  ready  the  heathens  were  to  cavil  at 

|,  .       the  gpfpel  hiftory,  and  how  much  we  may 

depend  upon  it,  that  they  would  have  dcr 

♦Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  235.        t  Ibid.  V0U4.  p.  438. 
In  t  Ibid*  vcjl.  3,  p.  26a. 

:      ""  Ma  tcaed 
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teded  any  impofition  with  rcrpeft  to  It,  i/ 
it  had  beien  poflible  for  them  to  do  it,  we 
-may  clearly  infer  from  the  apparent  infigni- 
ficance  of  many  of  their  objcaions.  ThuS 
Celfus  fays,  the  difciples  did  not  believe  in 
Jefus,  becaufe  they  forfook  him  in  his  laft 
fufferings*.  He  alfo  fays,  '^-Whofawthe 
**  refurredlion  of  Chrift  ?  A  diftraded  wo* 
**  man,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  fame  im« 
^*  pbfture,  and  fome  dreimefs,  who  fancifed 
^'  they  faw  things  as  they  defired  to  have 
*'  them  'y  the  fame  that  had  happened  to  in- 
^' numerablie  people  f.'*  This  diltraded 
woman  was  Mary  Magdalen,  a  perfon  of 
charadcrand  fortune,  who  had  been  rnfane^ 
but  was  then  in  her  fobeir  fcnfes  •  and-nctther 
fhe,  nor  any  of  the  difciples',  exped'ed  io  iee 
Jefus  again.  This  writer  does  riot  even  talce 
notice  of  the  great  number  vrho  did  re§'^h*ini 
repeatedly,  or,  of  the  opportunity  they  had 
of  examining  at  leifure  the  perfon  of 'Jefus, 
and' of  their  being,  in  confequence  of  thts^ 
fully  fatisfied^  that  he  was  rifen  from  the 

*  Lardner'd  Teftirrtonies,  vol.  2.  p. '304. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  306*  '  

dead  | 
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dead;  fo  far  was  he  from  chufing  t6  enter 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  evidence 
of  this  remarkable  fadt. 

With  refped  to  this  refurrcdion,  Cclfus 
jilfo  fays,  that^  ^'  if  Jefus  would  have  mani- 
*Vfefted  his  divine  power,  he  fhould  have 
•*  fbewn  himfelf  to  them  that  derided  him, 
*^  to.hlm  that  condcmnedhim,  and  indeed  to 
^  alL  For  furely  .he  had  no  reafon^  to  fear 
**.iany  mortal,  now  after  he  had  died,  and, 
**.as.you/ay,  was  a  God*."  I  have  already 
cpnfidered  this  objedion,  which. derives  no 
force  from  the  time  in  which  it  was  made; 
;3Jid  I  have  fhewn  the  futility  of  it. 

The  ixjoft  important  circumftance  relat-r 
ing  to  the  evidence  of  chriftianity,  is  the 
number  of  the  converts  to  it  near  the  time 
of  the  fafls  on  which  it  was  founded.  Both 
the  number,  and  •the  rank,  as  well  as  cha- 
rader  of  thefe  converts,  were  much  mi fre- 
prefented  by  Julian.  He  fays,  "  Jefus 
^«  having  perfuaded  a  few  among  you,  and 
^f  thpfe  the  worft  pf  men,  has  now  been 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  307,  < 

M  3  'f  pe|pT 
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•*  celebrated   three   hundred  years,   having 
*•  done  nothing  in   his    life- time   worthy 
*•  of  remembrance;  unlcfs  one  think  it  a 
*•  mighty  matter  to  cure  lame  and  blind 
**  people,  and  exorcij^e  demoniacs   in  the 
*' villages    of   Bcthfaida,    jtnd   Bethany  V^ 
Thefe  few  converts,  on  the  day  of  pentecoft 
only,  which  was  the  firft  day  of  the  publi-« 
cation,  of  the  gofpel,  amounted  io  three 
thoufand,  and  prefcntly  after  they  may  be 
computed  to  have  been  about  ten  thcufand, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  muft  have  been 
many  times  that  number,  in  Judea  xtfelf« 
And  no  fooner  was  the  gofpeL  preached  in 
gentile  countries,   but  the  number  of  con- 
verts, a$  has  been  fhewn,  became  very  con-*., 
fiderable.      That  thefe  converts  vrttc  the' 
worfi  of  men^  was  notorioufly  falfe,  unlefa 
by  this  |)hrafe,  Julian  meant  what  he  a^)- 
pears  to  have  done,  by  fimilar   phrafes  in 
other  places,  viz.  men  who  fet  thcmfelvcs  to 
overturn  the  religion  of  the  Roman  em* 
pire^     But  this  they  might  have  done,  an4 

♦  l^arcincr's  TcftimoTiics*  vol,  4.  p,  79, 

yet 
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yet  have  been  men  of  the  moft  exalted  piety 
and  virtue.  Porphyry  alfo,  willing  to  ftig- 
matizc  the  apoftlcs,  charges  them,  but  with- 
out any  proof,  with  being  deceivers,  influ- 
enced by  worldly  views  *• 

In  anfwer  to  fuch  charges  as  thefe,  Ori- 
gen,  who  muft  have  known  \Vho  the  chriA 
tians  were,  and  what  kind  of  people  they  had 
heen,  and  whofe  veracity  was  never  caljed  i^ 
queftion  (except  in  modern'  times,  by  Mo* 
iheim,  and  Dr.  Horfley,  who,  on  being  called 
upon  to  do  it,  has  not  b^en  able  to  make 
good  his  charge  againft  him)  fays,  ^^  there 
^^  were  more  chriftian  converts  froni  no  very 
'*  bad  life,  th*n  from  thofe  who  had  been 
<^  abandoned +/' 

Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  it  may 
be  fuppofcd  that  the  iirft  chriftian  converts 
were  perfons  of  an  inquifitive  turn  of  ipind, 
which  is  feldom  the  charafter  of  thofe  who 
are  very  profligate;  and  their  readinefs  to 
abandon  their  vices,  and  to  embrace  a  doc^ 
trine  which  required  the  ftrifteft  purity  and 

*  ibid.p.  390.  t  Ibid,  vol,  a»  p.  280. 

M  4  reftitude 
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reftitude  of  conjiud,  and  even  to  facrifico 
their  lives  in  the  oaufe  of  truth  (a  temper  of 
mind  not  acquired  all  at  once)  fhews  that 
they  could  not  have  been  ill-difpofed  witl^ 
refpedt  to  moral  virtue,  even  before  their 
fonverfion  to  chriftianity.  Sopie  of  them,  no 
fioubt,  had  been  pien  of  immoral  charaders, 
and  the  cxcellepcy  of  chriftianity  appeared 
l>y  it§  reclaiming  themr 

^s  to  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  vvrhich 
Julian  ridicules,  but  the  truth  of  which  he  does 
not  difpute,  any  one  of  the  things  which  he 
picnfions,  fuch  as  curing  the  lame  and  the 
blind^  ^nd  exorcizing  demoniacs  (thoflgh  he 
paffes  over  in  filqiace  all  the  more  confpicuous 
and  fplendid  miracles)  was  a  fufiicient  proof  of 
a  divipe  miffion  j  lined  it  i&  manifeftly  above 
the  power  of  man  to  do  ^ny  of  them.  This 
objedliop,  however,  to  our  Lord's  miracles, 
as  incpnfiderable  things,  we  hear  of  in  a 
later  perio4.  Thus,  in  Auftin's  time,  it  wa§ 
faid  that  the  difpoffeffing  of  daemons,  healing 
fick  people,  and  even  railing  men  to  life, 
(which  it  was  faid,  but  without  trutl^,  fopie 

others 
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Others  had  done)   were  ftnall  matters  to  be 
performed  by  the  deity  ?• 

Julian  farther  fays,  **  the  firft  chriftians 
■^'  were  content  to  deceive  maid  feryants,  and 
^\  flaves,  and  befides  them  fome  men  and. 
**  women,  fuch  as -Cornelius  and  Sergius* 
^*  If  there  were  apy  other  men  of  eminence 
^'  brought  over  by  you,  I  mean  in  the  times 
**  of  Tiberius  and  CJaudius,  when/thefc 
**  things  happened,  let  me  pafs  for  a  lij^r  ia 
<<  every  thing  I  fay  -f-." 

The  convcrfjon  of  Cornelius  and  Sergius 
Paulus  Julian  had  from  the  book  of  Ads^ 
the  truth  of  which  he  did  not  difpute.  But 
the  fame  boolc,  and  alfo  the  epiftles  of  Paul 
(the  genuinenefs  of  which  was  never  quef- 
tioned)  fhew  clearly  that,  befides  Cornelius 
and  Sergitis,  there  were  feveral  other  men  of 
rank  and  eminence  who  became  chriftians. 
Ifa.great  number  of  the  gentile  converts  had 
pot  been  opulent,  they  could  not  have  made 
the  liberal  contributions  which  they  did  to 
(he  poor  in  Jerufakm ;  and  though  many  of 

*  Lardner's  Teftlmonies,  vol,  4.  p.  442* 
I  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  83. 

thefe 
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tl^efe  were  in  low  circumftances,  their  wantf 
had  been  relieved  by  the  fale  of  eftates  bc^ 
longing  to  the  richer  anioflg  them. 

Befides  this,  Julian  takes  advantage  of 
the  little  that  was  then  certainly  known  of 
the  age  of  the  apoiUes,  and  alfo  confines 
Jiis  obfervations  tp  the  times  of  Tiberius 
and  Claudius.     For  prefently  after  this,  it 
is  notorious  that  there  were  many  chriftians, 
in  every  diftinguifhcd  rank  in  life.     Chrif- 
tian  wiiterf  very  foon  equalled  in  numbers 
and  ability  thofe  among  the  heathens,  and 
before  the  tim«  of  Conftantine  far  exceede4 
them.     With  refpeft  to  wealthy  the  reve- 
nues of  fome  of  the  churches,  even  during 
the  time  of  perfecution^  were  complained 
of  as  exorbitant.     As  to  ranky  it  appears 
from  the  cpiftles  of  Paul,  that  there  were 
chriftians  even  in   the  family  of  the  empe- 
TOf ;  and  Tertuliian  feems  to  intimate  that, 
when  he  wrote  his  Apology,  which  viras  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  there  was 
a  confidcrable  number  of  chriftians  in  thq 
Senate  *. 

•  Lardncr's  Tcftimonics,  vol-  4,  p.  394* 

With 
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-  With  rcfpca  to  the  fprtad  of  chriftianity, 
it  toay  be  proved  that  it  went  on  uniformly 
gaining  ground,  from  the  time  of  its  pro- 
malgatioft  to  the  cftabliihmeht  of  it  by 
Conftantine ;  which  fa^  alone  is^  as  I  have 
flierwn,  a  fdfBcicnt  proof  of  the  progrefs 
^hich  it  had  nlade  before  that  time ;  and 
without  appealing  to  the  writings  of  chrif. 
ttahs,  and  the  fads  mentioned  by  any  of 
Ih^m.  This  may  be  abundantly  proved 
ftom  the  teftimony  of  %ht  heathens  them^ 
felvcs.       . 

The  number  of  chriftians  muft  have  been 
very  great  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  about  eighty 
years  after  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  about 
feventy  after  the  firft  preaching  of  the  gof- 
pel  to  the  gentiles,  as  appears  from  his  own 
ietters  to  Trajan  on  the  fubjed:.  As  a  ma- 
giftrate,  Pl^ny  was  much  embarralTed  what 
to  do  with  the  number  of  chriftians  who 
were  brought  before  him,  in  whom  he  found 
no  other  grime  than  that  they  were  chriftians. 
A  part  of  one  of  his  letters  I  (hall  copy. 

Having  related  what  he  had  heard  of 
what  was  tranfadted    in  their  private  af- 

femblies^ 
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fcmblics,  which  has  been  referred  to  be- 
fore, he  fays,  **  After  receiving  this  ac- 
♦*  count,  I  judged  it  the  more  neceffary  to 
*«  examine^!  and  that  by  tor turc,  two  maid 
♦*  fervants^.who  were  called  minifters;  but 
«*  I  have  .difcovcred  nothing  befides  a  bad 
f'  and  exfeflive  fuperftition.  Sufpending, 
f*  therefore,  all  judicial  ^proceedings^  I  have 
f*  recourfe  to  you  for  advice..  Forit.feas 
*'  appeared, to  mp  a  matter  highly  deferying 
♦*  f  pnfideration,  ©fpteci^lljT  pn  account  of  thi? 
**  great  number  of  perfons  whp  are  in  dan- 
y  gcr  of  fuffering,  .  Fpr  many  of  ^11  ages, 
f*  and  every  rank,  of  both  fexcs  likewife, 
«*f  are  accufed,  and  will  be  accufcd.  Nor 
(*  has  the  contagion  of  this  fuperftition 
f*  fei?:ed  cities  only,  but  the  Icfler  tQifns 
''  alfo,  and  the  open  country.  Ncverthc- 
*'  lefs.  it  feems  to  me  that  it  may  be;  re- 
'*  ftrained,and  correfted.  It  is  certain  tha? 
"  the  temples,  which  were  almoft  forfaken, 
^'  begin  to  be  more  frequented,  and  the 
*^  facred  folemnities,  after  a  long  intermif- 
**  lion,  are  ^-evived.  Vidims  likewife  arc 
♦f  every  where  bought  up,  whereas  for  fpm? 

•*  time 
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**  time  there  were  fbw  purchafcrs.  ^Whence 
**  it  is  eafy  to  imigiac '  what  nrniaiief s  ^o£ 
**  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if .  partlon  wds 
**  granted  to  thofe  who'  flrall'repcrit  ♦.",>.„-! 
This  letter  alone  is  a  fufficient  proof  iof 
the  aftonifhing  progrefs    that  rhriftianit^r 
had  made,  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  tiiixe Rafter  the 
promulgation  of  it/  and  at  a  copfiderablc 
diftance  from  the  place  of  its  i^iCe.     Whjt 
progrefs  it  ha:d  made  in  tljc  time  of  Julian^ 
in  whofe  re%i](:it'was-no  maaViniqrcft.fO 
be  a  fchriftian,  flpppears  from  mriny  paHTages 
in^his  own  writings,  and  cfpecially  fram 
what  paiTed  at  Antibch^   when:  he -went  tt> 
pay  his  homage  to  the  famoiis  -  temple  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  thfe  neighbourhood 
of- that  city,  and  found  neither  people  nor 
facrifice*     The  prieft  only,  at  his  own  e>:*- 
pence,   had  provided  a  fmall  viftim.     On 
this    occafion   the   emperor   heavily   cam- 
plainedj   that   fo  large  a  city  hsrd  not  pre- 
pared fome   bulls   for  a  facrifice   on    that 
folemnityt.  ' 

*  Lardner'sTeftimonles,  vol.  «.  p.  13. 
t  Ibid<  yol;  4..  p.  105. 

Ther« 
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ThcTc  arc  proofs  of  fuch  a  fpread  of 
chriftiaaltj  as  might  htve  been  exf^e<^ed 
Trom  its  being  founded  on  truths  having 
had  to  ftruggle  with  deep  rooted  prejudicea 
of  various  kinds^  but  ftill  making  its  way 
by  its  own  evidence,  till  idolatry  was  every 
where  finally  exterminated.  It  were  to  be 
viflied,  that  it  had  had  no  aid  of  this  kind. 
However,  as  the  progrefs  it  had  made;  by 
its  own  ftrength,  in  the  face  of  all  oppo- 
fitions  had  been  uniform,  in  the  courfe  of 
%ear  three  hundred  years^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  fame  end  would  have 
been  effeftcd  (and,  1  believe,  fooner,  at  Icaft 
more  completely)  without  any  aid  frona 
civil  power  at  all; 

Thefe  are  all  the  objedtions  that  I  can 
find  to  have-  been  advanced,  by  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  againft  chriftianity,  with 
refpedt  to  the  proper,  or  hiftorical  evidence 
of  it ;  and  I  dare  fay  you  will  be  furprizcd 
that  th^y  are  fo  few,  andfo  infignificant. 
They  certainly  amount  to  no  proof  of  im* 
pofture  in  the  founders  of  chriftianity. 

That 
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That  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  perfc* 
cution  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  chriftianity^ 
was  fufficiently  proved.  It  was  even  ac- 
knowledged, and  lamented.  >by  its  adverfa^* 
ties,  that  it  had  a  contrary  eiFedl.  Maxi^ 
min,  in  one  of  his  refcripts,,fays,  *«  It-is, 
*^  1  am  perfuaded,  well  known  to  ypurfglf, 
*^  and  to  all  men,  how  that  Qur  Lords,  and 
**  Fathers,  Dioclefian  and  Maxinvan,  wheij 
*^  they  faw  that  almoft  all.piankind  ^er^ 
*^  forfaking  the  worfliip  of  the  gods^  and 
**  going  oVer  to  the  fedt  of  the  chriftia^ns^ 
**  did  rightly  ordain,  that  all  men  who  ha4 
*•  forfaken  the  worfliip  of  the  immortal 
*'gods,  fliould  be  called  back  again  to  the 
**  worfhip  of  the  gods  by  public  pains  and 
^*  penalties.  But  when  I  firft  of  all  came 
^*  into  the  eaft,  and  perceived  that  great 
^*  numbers  of  men,  who  might  be  uiefui 
**  to  the  public,  were  by  the  bcfore-men- 
*'  tioned  caufes  baniflied  by  the  judges  into 
**  feveral  places,  I  gave  orders  that,  for  the 
*^  future,  none  of  them  fhould  be  feverc 
*'  towards  the  people  of  their  province,  but 
**  rather  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  th« 
I  **  worfhip 
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**  wbrlTiip  of  the  gods  l3y  fair  words^  and 
**  good  ufage*/' 

'  In  another  refcript  concerning  the  chrif^ 
tians,  he  fays,  **  Forafmuch  as  it  has  been 
«^  manifeftly  found,  bjr  the  experience  of  a 
•*  long  courfe  of  time,  that  they  cannot  by 
**  any  means  whatever  be  induced  to  de-i 
**  part  from  this  obftinacy  of  difpofition, 
**  you  are  therefor^  to  write  to  the  curators, 
<*  and  dther  nrikgiftrates,  and  to  the  go- 
**  vernors  of  th6  villages  of  every  city,  that 
"^  they  ate  no  longer  to  concern  thcmfelves 
«inthis.afFairt." 

^The  firmnefs  with  which  chrittians  tore 
perfecution  and  deafb,  in  all  forms,  was  {o 
far  from  being  denied  by  their  adverfariesi 
that  it  was,  as  I  have  (heWn,  the  fubjeft  of 
complaint,  and  even  of  fepfoich  among 
them*  On  the  other  hand,  the  heathens 
fhewed  no  fuch  reiblut'ion  when  theii*  re- 
ligion was  difcoufitenanced  by  the  ftitc. 
Auftin  fays,  **  Who  of  the  pagans  has  been 
^*  foiind  facfificing  lince  facrifices  have  been 

*  Lardner's  Teftimbnics,  vol.  3.  p.  3  Jo. 
+    Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  302; 

^^  probi- 
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•*  prohibited  by  the  laws,  and  did  hot  deoy 
••  it  ?  Who  of  them  his  been  found  wor- 
^*  (hipping  an  idol,  and  did  not  cry  out,  I 
«*  have  done  ho  fuch  things  dreading  to  be 
•'  convided  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  dif- 
*•  ciples  of  Chrift,  by  his  words,  and  by 
*^  his  example  in  dying  and  riling  again, 
«*  have  been  raifed  above  the  fear  of 
"death*." 

The  heathens  thcmfclves  made  a  merit 
of  their  compliance  with  the  laws  in  this 
rcfped:.  Libanius  fays,  **  I  appeal  to,  the 
•*  guardians  of  this  law,  vi^ho  has  known  any 
•«  of  thofe  whom  you  have  plundered,  to 
•<  have  facrificed  upon  the  altars,  fo  as  the 
^*  law  does  not  permit  ?  What  young  or 
**  old  perfon,  what  man,  what  woman, 
*'  &cf-."  Some  weak  chrift iah  emperors 
threatened  with  death  fcveral  a<fts  of  the 
heathen  fuperftition,  but  we  do  not  find 
that  the  threatened  punifhnient  was  ever 
inflicted.  In  general,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  obferves,  thofe  feverc  edi(Sls  were  never 


Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  458.        t  Ibid*  vol.  4*  p;  144. 

Part  II.  N  carried 
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.  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  heathens 
were  permitted  to  write  in  defence  of  their 
religion,  and  againft  chriftianity,  without 
any  moleftation. 

Julian  diflembled  his  ftrong  attachment  ^ 
to  heathenifm  ten  years,  conforming  in  the 
ftrideft  manner  to  the  rites  of  a  religion^ 
which  he  inwardly  detefte^,  and  which  he 
was  determined,  if  ever  it  fhould  be  in  his 
power,  to  fupprefs.     This  is  the  known 
condudl  of  moft  of  the  unbelievers  of  mo* 
dern  times.     They  are  fo  far  from  making 
any  difficulty  of  appearing  as  chriftians,  and 
even  folemnly  fubfcribing  to  their  belief  of 
it,  that  they  would  laugh  at  the  fcruples  of 
any  man  who  fhould  refuffe  to  do  it,  if  his  in- 
terefl  required  it.     Mofl  catholic  countries 
abound  with  fuch  chriflianizcd  unbelievers. 
It  is  no  fecret,   that  many  cardinals,  and 
fome   popes,   have  had  no   real   belief  in 
chriftianity,  and  have  even  been  atheifls. 
The  generality  of  writers  againfl  chriftia- 
nity are  fo  far  from  rifking  any  thing  in 
the  caufe  of  what  they  deem  to  be  truth, 
that  wherever  there  has  been  the  (hadow  of 

danger, 
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danger,  they  have  always  done  it  in  a  mean 
and  covert  manner,  pretending  to  believe 
what  they  really  wifli  to  undermine.  This 
has  been  the  condud:  of,  I  believe,  every 
unbeliever  who  has  put  his  name  to  his 
work,  as  that  of  Voltaire,  and  others  abroad, 
and  of  Mr,  Hume  and  Mr.  Gibbon  in  this 
country. 

I  am.  Yours,  &c* 


LETTER       XV. 

Of  other  ObjeSlions  to  Cbrijiianify  in  early 
Times. 

Deai^  Sir, 

HAVING  fairly  ftatcd  to  you  all  the 
objedions  that  I  can  find  to  have^ 
been  made  to  the  proper,  that  is,  the  hifto« 
rical  evidence  of  chridianity,  by  any  of  its 
ancient  adverfaries,  I  now  proceed  to  men-» 

N  2  tfon 
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tion  their  objcdtions  of  other  kinds.  But 
I  muft  obfervc,  that  none  of  thefe  can 
amount  to  a  refutation  of  the  fcheme,  un- 
lefs  the  things  objected  to  either  imply  a 
contradiftion,  or  inculcate  grofs  immora- 
lity. But  'nothing  of  this  kind  has  ever 
been  proved.  In  things  of  fhiall  confc- 
quence,  it  may  fafely  be  allowed  that  chrif- 
tian  hifloriansy  as  well  as  others^  may.  have 
been  miilaken^  and  alfo  that  chriftian  wri* 
ters  may,  like  other  writers,  have  rcafoned 
ill.  But  this  is  mere  humanity ^  and  cannot 
affcdl  that  revelation  which  they  bad  from 
God,  and  which  was  proved  by  miracles. 
It  is  not,  however,  foreign  to  my  purpofc 
to  fliew;  what  kind  of  objeftions  were  really 
advanced  agaihft  chriftianity  in  early  ages, 
that  we  may  form  fbme  judgment  concern- 
ing the  ftate  of  mind,  and  turn  of  thinking, 
in  the  unbelievers  of  thofe  times. 

It  is  remarkabk,  that  one  of  the  fttongeft 
objedions  to  chriftianity  that  we  meet  with 
w»s  oceafioned  by  the  miftake  of  chrif- 
tlafis,  who,  with  a  view  to  magnify  the  per- 
fon  of  their  maftcr,  exalted  him  ferft  into  a 

demi-god. 
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dcmi-god,  and  afterwards  into  a  God^  equal 
to  his  own  God  and  Father.  And  it  was 
jiift,  that  what  had  been  done  with  a  view 
to  remove  the  objeftion  that  had  been  made 
to  cbriftianity,  on  account  of  the  mcani>efs 
and  ignominious  death  of  Chrift  (in  which 
they,  like  the  apoftles,  ought  to  have  gloried) 
ihould  be  thus  turned  to  their  difadvantagc. 
In  Celfus,  the  Jewi£h  objedior  fays  to 
Chrift,  **  What  occafion  had  you,  when  an 
•*  infant,to  be  carried  into  Egypt,  left  you 
^'  fhould  be  killed,  A  God  has  no  reafon 
^'  to  be  afraid  of  death  */'  Celfu$  himfclf 
fays,  **  the  cbriftians  argue  miferably  when 
^*  they  fay,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  word 
«*  himfelf,  and  after  all  (hew  him  to  be  a 
<*  mifera;ble  man,  condemned,  fcourged,  and 
**  crucified  f/*  Ridiculing  the  dbftrine  of 
the  incarnation,  he  fays,  "Was  the  mothpr of 
<*  Jefus  handfome,  that  God  was  in  love  with 
•/  her  beauty  ?  It  is  unworthy  of  .God  to 
♦^  fuppofe  him  to  be  taken  with  a  corruptible 

*  LsM^dner'a  Teftimonies,  voK  a.  p.  290. 
tlbid.  vol.  2.  p.  a8i. 

N  3  *'  body. 
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**  body,  or  to  be  in  love  with  a  woman, 
••  whether  (he  be  of  royal  defcent  or  other- 
"  wife*."  And  again,  "  If  God  would 
*'  fend  forth  a  fpirit  from  himfelf,  what 
*'  need  had  he  to  breathe  him  into  the 
**  womb  of  a  woman.  For,  fince  he  knew 
•*  how  to  make  men,  he  might  have  formed 
*•  a  body  for  this  fpirit,  and  not  have  caft 
**  his  own  fpirit  into  fuch  filth -f-.*' 

It  is  with  a  view  to  the  doffcrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Chrift,  that  Celfus  fays,  "  No 
**  man  would  ever  betray  another  at  whofe 
^*  table  he  fat,  and  much  lefs  would  he  be- 
«•  tray  a  God  +/ '  «^  Chrift  being  a  God, 
^^  his  fufferings  and  death,  to  which  he 
^^  had  confented,  could  not  be  grievous  to 
**him§/'  He  alfo  ridicules  the  idea  of 
God  eating  the  fleih  of  lambs,  and  drinking 
gall  and  vinegar  ||. 

Alluding  to  the  fame  dodrine,  Porphyry 
fays,  "  If  the  Son  of  God  be  logos,  he  muft 

*  ianlner's  Teftimonies,  vd.  2.  p-  288. 

t  Ibid.  voL  2.  p.  288.  t-  I'>»<J*  vol.  2.  p.  30X 

§  Ibid*  vol.  2.  p.  303.        H  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p*  304.> 
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^^  be  the  outward  or  inward  logos ;  but  he 
•'  was  neither  ♦." 

Julian,  who  was  better  acquainted  with 
"  the  true  principles  of  chriftianity,  charges 
the.  chriftians   with  introducing  a  fccond 
God,  contrary  to  Mofes  and  the  prophets +j 
and  fays,  that  ^*  neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew, 
*'  nor  Luke,  nor  Mark,  dared  to  call  Jefus 
^*  God,  but  honeft  John,  after  the  death  of 
♦*  Peter  and  Paul  J."     Other  philofophers, 
however,  continued  to  repeat  the  faqie  ob- 
jedlion.      Libanius,    fpeaking    of   Julian, 
fays,  **  By  the  guidance  of  philofophy  he 
>^  foon  wiped  off  the  reproach  of  impiety,  • 
*'  and  learned  the  truth,  and  acknowledged 
'*  thofe  for  gods  who  were   fuch  indeed, 
^^  inftead  of  him  who  was  only  thought  to 
^•bcfo§/' 

:  Volufian,  in  his  correfpondence  with 
Auftin,  fays,  **  I  cannot  conceive  that*  the 
f^  Lord  and  governor  of  the  world  ihould 
^*  be  lodged  in  the  body  of  a  virgin,  and 

*  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  171.         +  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p,  75.' 
.  %  Ibid.vol.4  p.  8o.  §lbidtVol.  4*  p.  133. 
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**  lie  there  tep  months,  and  then  be  brought 
*'  forth,  without  prejudice  to  the  virginity 
**  of  hit  mother*."  Alfo  Marcellinus,  a 
cbriilian,  tells  Auftin,  that  the  doftrine  of 
our  Lord's  incarnation  was  a  fubjed:  of 
<;QminQn  difcourfe,  was  much  diflikod^  and 
cenfpred  by  many,  and  that  Auftin  wqu14 
therefore  do  well  to  ?lear  it  up  t. 

In  the  proceeding  articles  the  chriftians 
thM&felves  gave  but  too  much  occstfion  to 
the  objedton  that  was  nuide  to  their  re« 
Ugion^  and  the  fame  was  the  caie  with 
refped  to  fo^ne  others^  Porphyry,  for  ex-p 
WWple^  objc<aed  tp  the  doflrine  of  everlaj^ 
ing  punijhments^  as  contrary  to  our  Saviour's 
own  maxim^  *f  with  whatever  meafure 
^^  you  mete^  it  ih^ll  be  meafurcd  to  yoa 
•  ••againj."  The  lahguagc  in  which  the 
Fathers  often  exprefs  themfelves  leads  us 
to  think  that  many  of  them^  at  lea^»  did 
hold  the  doArine  of  the  proper  eternity  of 
hell  torments^  though  nothing  can  be  more 

^  lardo^r's  Tcftimonie^i  vol.  4.  p.  43[6« 

f  Ibi4.  vol.  4.  p.  438,  X  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  i88. 
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contrary  to  reafon»  or  be  lefs  countenanced 
by  the  true  fenfc  of  fcripture,  in  which 
the  duration  of  future  punifhment  is  eX'* 
prefTed  in  terms  of  an  indefinite  fignifica* 
tion ;  and  which  abounds  with  maxims  ut« 
terly  irreconcileable  with  that  doflrinc,  re* 
prefenting  the  government  of  God  as  pcr- 
fcdly  equitable,  and  approving  itfelf  to  the 
rcafon  of  men. 

The  fuperftition  of  the  primitive  times 
gave  but  too  much  reafon  for  Julian's 
faying^  that  **  the  chriftians  worfhipped  the 
"  wood  of  the  crofs,  and  made  figns  of  it 
«*  upon  their  foreheads*."  He  alfo  charged 
chriftians  with  killing  fome  who  perfifted 
in  the  ancient  religion  (which^  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  cafe) 
and  fome  heretics ;  but  he  fays;  *'  it  was 
'^  their  own  invention,  and  not  the  doc- 
•*  trine  of  Jcfus,  or  of  Paul+."  We  may 
add>  in  this  place,  that  the  monks  were  u^ 
juft  objeA  of  ridicule  to  the  heathens,  ai 
idle  people,  and  burthenfome  to  the  com- 
munity. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  82.  f  Ibid,  vol,  4.  p.  467. 
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In  many  other  cafes,  however,  neither 
chriftianity  itfelf,  nor  the  profeflbrs  of  it, 
gave  any  juft  occafion  to  the  objeftions  that 
were  made  to  it,  and  leaft  of  all  to  that  of 
Celfus,  that  '*  the  doSrine  of  Chrift  con- 
**  tained  nothing  new  or  weighty*/'  The 
dodtrine  of  a  refurreftion,  and  of  a  future  life 
was  certainly  new  to  the  heathen  world; 
and  if  any  thing  be  weighty,  this  is.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  it  was  commonly  ridiculed 
by  the  heathens  in  general,  and  by  Celfus  in 
particular +.  They  faid  the  thing  was  im- 
poffible,  and  therefore  incredible.  They^ 
thought  the  body  unworthy  of  being  raifed, 
and  that  the  foul  would  do  better  with-^ 
out  it.  That  the  thing  is  impoffible  to  that 
power  which  originally  made  man,  will 
hardly  be  advanced  at  this  day  i  arid  modern 
unbelievers  will  not  readily  join  their  prede- 
ceflbrs  in  their  dodrine  concerning  the  pe- 
culiar happinefs  of  a  foul  difengaged  from 
,  the  incumberance  of  a  body. 

♦  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  2.  p.  3X0« 
+  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  312. 

It 
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It  was  an  ancient,  as  well  as  a  modern 
objcftion  to  chriftianity,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  it  is^  not  univerfaL  This  .  was 
urged  by  Celfus*,  by  Porphyry  f,  and  by 
Julian  J.  To  this  it  is  fufEcient  to  fay,  that 
the  Divine  Being  may  have  good  reafons  for 
diftributing  all  his  favours  very  unequally. 
He  has  given  to  men  more  underftanding 
than  to  brutes  ;  he  has  given  to  fomc  men  a 
better  underftanding  than  to  others  5  and  he 
gives  to  fome  ages,  and  to  fomc  nations,  ad- 
vantages which  he  denies  to  others.  But  in 
this  his  equity  cannot  be  impeached,  fo  long 
as  no  improvement  is  required  of  what  has 
not  been  beftowed ;  and  as  to  his  wifdom  in 
thefe  unequal  diftributions,  it  muft  certainly 
be  great  prefumption  in  man  to  arraign 
that. 

There  is  no  end  of  the  objedions  that 
have  been  made  to  chriftianity,  in  ajpcient 
pr  modern  times,  from  the  miftakes  of  the 
objedlors,  or  their  cavilling  at  things  of  no 
moment.     Thus  Celfus  objcds  to  chriftians 

♦  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  318.  t  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  185. 

X  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  72. 
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the  fentiments  of  the  Gnoftics*.  Por- 
phyry charged  Peter  with  imprecating  death 
on  Ananias  and  Saphira  -f,  when>  in  reality, 
he  only  foretold  what  the  divine  Being  would 
do.  Porphyry  alfo  faid^  it  was  improbable 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  fhould  fhew  that  re- 
fpeA  to  Daniel  which  %5  afferted  in  Kis 
book  J.  He  ridiculed  the  queen,  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Belfhazzar's  feaft,  fup- 
poling  her  to  have  been  his  wife,  as  knowing 
more  than  her  hufband  §  ;  and  he  confounds 
Darius  the  Mede  with  Darius  the  fon  of 
Hyftafpes||. 

The  Pagans  in  the  time  of  Auftin  faid, 
how  could  God  reje<ft  the  old  facrifices, 
and  inftitute  a  new  mode  of  worship f^.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  God  has  rejedled  the 
old  facrifices,  though,  the  Jewifh  temple  bc-« 
ing  deftroyed,  the  fervice  of  it  cannot  now 
be  performed,  as  it  may  be  at  the  reftoratiori 
of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country  ^  when, 

*  Lardner's  Teflimonics,  vol.  2.  p.  331. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  ,3.  p.  172.         t  Ibid,  vol.3,  p.  138. 
§  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  140.         li  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  142. 
f  Ibid.,  vol,  4.  p.  439. 
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according  to  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  the 
temple  will  be  rebuilt,  and  the  fervice  of  it 
refumed.  Befides,  admitting  the  principles 
of  thofe  who  objedt  to  the  reftoration  of 
facrifices,  as  only  adapted  to  the  infant  ftate 
of  the  world,  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy of  nature,  that  thino;s  fhould  be  in  a 
progrcflive  ftate,  sllways  approaching  nearer 
to  perfefiion. 

In  the  time  of  Auftin  it  was  faid,  that 
chriftianity  was  inconfiftent  with  the  good 
order  of  fociety,  in  confcqucnce  of  the 
paflive  conduct  which  it  recommended*- 
But  the  only  pretence  for  this  are  fomc 
proverbiil  expreffions  of  our  Saviour,  which 
fome  have  underftood  too  literally. 

Hicrocles  faid,  that  the  fcriptures  over- 
threw thcmfelves  by  their  con  traditions  -f-; 
But  it  does  not  appear  what  kind  of  contra- 
didions  he  meant.  They  could  not  be  any 
that  afFedt  the  credibility  of  the  principal 
fads,  and  it  is  on  thefe  alone  that  the  truth 
of  chriftianity  depends. 

*  IbM.  vo).4.  p.  439.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  3.  p.  234. 
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Porphyry  inferred  the  falfehood  of  chrif^ 
tianity  from  the  difpiites  between  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  other  circumftances  of  a  finii- 
lar  nature.  But  may  not  honeft  men  fee 
things  in  different  lights,  and  fometimes 
give  way  to  intemperate  heat  ?  As  they 
differed,  it  is  the  more  probable  that,  if  there 
had  been  any  thing  finifler  in  the  conduft 
of  either  of  them,  it  would  have  come  to 
light.  Men  that  differ  are  not  difpofed  to 
fcreen,  or  favour  one  another. 

The  eighteen  arguments  of  Proclus 
againft  chriflianity,  did  not  affedt  the  chrif- 
tian  religion  in  general,  but  only,  or  chiefly, 
the  particular  opinion  of  chriftians,  that 
the  world  had  a  beginning  *.  This,  how* 
ever,  may  cafily  be  proved  to  have  been 
true,  by  arguments  that  have  no  dependence 
on  revelation. 

Julian  obje£led  to  the  Mofalcal  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  fall  of  man, 
and  the  confufion  of  tongues.  He  likewi/e 
found  fault  with  the  decalogue +.  Intelligent 

♦  Lardner's  Teftimonies,  vol.  4.  p.  288. 
t  Ibid*  vol.  4.  p.  7  4. 
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chriftians  alfo  obje£t  to  fome  of  thefo  things, 
concerning  which  Mofes  himfelf  could  have 
had  no  information,  except  from  tradition* 
But  this  does  not  affed:  the  credibility  of 
what  he  writes  as  having  pafled  under  his 
own  eyes,  and  thofc  of  his  cotemporaries,  the 
account  of  which  was  publiflied  in  his  own 
life-time.  Julian's;  objeftions  to  the  de- 
calogue, could  only  fhew  his  ignorance,  or 
his  malice. 

The  fubje£l  oi prophecy  has  always  been 
acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  much 
difficulty,  and  therefore  we  do  not  wonder 
that  unbelievers,  in  all  ages,  have  urged 
their  objedtions  to  it.  Celfus  fays,  that 
*'  the  prophecies  may  be  applied  to  maay 
'*  others  with  more  probability  than  to 
"  Jefus  */'  This  is  readily  acknowledged 
to  be  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  many  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  which 
have  by  fome  chriftians  been  applied  to 
Chrift.  But  there  are  alfo  fome  of  them, 
which  can  apply  to  no  other  perfon ;  and  it 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  313. 
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cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  delivered 
fbme  hundreds  of  years  before  he  was  born. 
The  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem^  and  the  defo^ 
lation  of  Judea,  were  clearly  foretold  by  our 
Saviour  himfelf.  The  ^refent  difperfed 
ftate  of  the  Jews  is  the  fubjedl  of  a  whole 
feries  of  prophecy,  beginning  with  Mofes. 
And  if  this  remarkable  people  ihould  be  re- 
ftored  to  their  own  country,  and  become  a 
fiourifhing  nation  in  it^  which  is  likewife 
foretold^  few  perfons,  I  think,  will  doubt  o( 
the  reality  of  a  prophetic  fpirit. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  arc  fo  clear,  that 
Porphyry  fays,  "  he  did  not  foretel  things 
**  to  come,  but  only  related  what  had  hap-- 
*•  pencd  */'  He  alfo  faid  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  could  not  be  genuine,  becaufe  it  was 
written  in  Greek,  as  he  argued  from  the  ftory 
of  Sufannah.  It  is  very  evident,  however^ 
that  fome  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  relate 
to  the  Roman  empire,  which  is  defcribed 
under  various  images,  and  this  certainly  did 
not  exifl:  at  the  time  that  the  book  of  Da- 

♦  Lardaer's  Teftimonies,  vol,  3.  p.  13^. 
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Diel  Was  firft  tranflated  into  Greek.  The 
decay  of  the  Roman  empire  is  alfo  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and.  this  had 
not  tak>en  place  in  the  time  of  Porphyry 
himfelf.  As  to  the  ftory  of  Sufannahj  it  is 
no  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  but  a  fpu- 
rious  work,  probably  written  in  Greek. 

I   have  already  obferved   that  the  great 
offence   that  was  given  by  chriftians,   was 
sheir  drawing  people  from  the  worfhip  of 
the  heathen  gods,  on  which  it  was  imagined 
the  profperity  of  the  ftate  depended.     On 
this  account  they  were  treated  as  atheiftical, 
and  profane   perfons,   and  dangerous  in  a 
community.     And  it  is  well  known  that 
^ben  perfons  go  under  an  ill  name,  and  are 
Qn  any  account,  generally  odious,  every  thing 
bad  is  readily  believed  of  them.     Thus,  be- 
caufe  chriftians  were  often  obliged  to  meet 
for  religious  worfhip  in    the  night,   they 
were  charged  with  putting  out  the  lights, 
and  committing  promifcuous  lewdnefs ;  and 
probably  ^their  eating  bread  and  drinking 
wihe  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
might  give  occafion  to  its  being  faid,  that 

Part  II.  O  they 
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they  killed  and  cat  childrth^  as  wC  find  itf 
Celfus*. 

Befides  that  every  thing  of  this  flature  is 
In  the  higheft  degree  incredible,  no  proof 
was  ever  pretended  to  be  brought  of  foch 
pradices  j  arid  when  ever  any  enquiry  i^ixi^ 
made  into  their  condtrdt,  ndthiftg  was  erct 
difcovered  to  their  difcredit.  All  that  Pliny 
could  find  upon  the  ftridtft  fcrutin^^  and 
from  thofe  v^ho  had  dcferted  them,  was  (as 
we  find  from  his  epiftle  toTrajan)  as  follows: 
'*  The  whole  of  their  faulty  or  error^  ky  in 
"  this,  that  they  were  Wont  to  ftiect  foge-« 
**  ther  on  a  ftat^d  day^  before  it  was  lighlf^ 
^  and  fing  among  thenlfelves,  alterfiat^ly  i 
*^  hymn  to  Ghrift,  as  a  god,  and  to  bind' 
*'  themfclves*  by  an  oath,  riot  tp  the  com-^^ 
«♦  mrfllon  of  mf  Wickedriefs"'  (Witfr  whieh 
they  had  been  often  charged)  ^*but  nof 
**  to  b^  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  ©r 
«*  ddtiltery^  nfever  to  falfify  their  word,- hor  ta 
«*  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  th^nr,  when 
*^  called   upon  to  feturrr  it.     WheiX  thefe 

*  iLardneif'sTeftifhcffiiES,  tol.  2;  p.  3JS*. 

*^  tilings 
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**'  things  were  performed,  it  was  their  cuf- 
*'  torn  to  feparate,  and  then  to  come  toge- 
*'  ther  again  to  a  meal,  which  they  eat  in 
*^  conimon,  without  dny  diforder.  But  this 
^*  they  had[  forbore  fince  the  publication  of 
"  my  edift,  by  which,  according  to  your 
^^  commands,  I  prohibited  aflemblies.  Af- 
'*  ter  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the 
**  more  heccfrary  to  examine,  and  that  by 
^^  torture,  two  maid  fervants,  who  were. 
**  called  minijiers.  But  I  difcovered  nothing 
"  befides  a  bad  and  exceflive  fuperftition  *'\ 
On  occafion  of  tTie  vague  and  groundlefs  ac- 
cufatiori  of  chrfftians,  and  the  odium  they  un- 
juftly  lay  under,  Juftln  Martyr  gives  a  fimple 
and  natural  account  of  what  was  tranfafted 
in  their  aflemblies,  and  then  challenges  their 
Beathcn  adverfaries  in  a  very  proper  man- 
lier oh  the  fubjedt.  **  On  the  day  called 
**  Sunday,*'  he  fays,  "  we  all  meet  together, 
*•  &c.  &c.  &c.  On  this  day  Jefus  Chrill  our 
**  Saviour  rofe  from  the  dead,  — —  and  ap- 
"  peared  to  his  apoftles,  and  difciples,  and 

*  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  i2» 

O  2  «« taught 
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**  taught  thcnji  thofe  things  which  we  have 
**  fet  before  you,  and  refer  to  your  confide- 
**  ration.  If  thefc  things  appear  agreeable 
**  to  reafon  and  truth,  pay  a  regard  to  them. 
*'  If  they  appear  trifling,  rejeft  them  as 
*'  fuch.  But  do  not  treat  as  enemies,,  nor 
*•  appoint  capital  punifliment  to  thofe  who 
**  have  done  no  harm.  For  we  foretel 
'•  unto  you,  that  you  will  not  efcape  the 
**  future  judgment  of  God,  if  you  pcrfifl: 
*•  in  unrighteoufnefs ;  and  we  fliall  (ay, 
"  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done*.'' 

Julian  more  than  once  reproaches  the 
heathen  priefts  with  the  better  morals  of 
the  chriftians.  In  his  letter  to  the  high- 
prieft  of  Galatia,  he  fays,  •'  if  heathenifm 
*'  does  not  profper  according  to  our  wifli,  it 
**  is  the  fault  of  thofe  who  profefs  it— ^ 
*«  Why  do  not  we  look  to  that  which  has 
"  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  augmenta- 
•*  tion  of  impiety,  humanity  to  ftrangers, 
•*  care  in  burying  the  dead,  and  that  fandity 
^*  of  life  of  which  they  make  fuch  a  fhow ; 

*  Lardncr'sTeftimonies,  vol.  2,  p,  85. 
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**  all  which  things  I  will  have  to  be  really 
**  pradlifed  by  our  people. — It  is  a  fhamc, 
*'  when  there  are  no  beggars  among  the 
**  J^ws,  and  impious  Galileans  relieve  not 
**  only  their  own  people,  but  ours  alfo,  that 
'*  our  poor  (hould  be  neglected  by  us,  and 
*'  be  left  helplefs  and  deftitute  */* 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  alfo,  who  cen- 
furcs  the  bifliops  of  Rome,  fays,  *'  they 
•*  might  be  happy  indeed,  if,  dcfpifing  the 
•*  gr^tideur  of  the  city,  which  they  allege 
"  as  an  excufe  for  their  luxury,  they  would 
**  imitate  the  life  of  fome  country  biftiops, 
**  who  by  their  temperance  in  eating  "and 
**  drinking,  by  the  plainnefs  of  their  habit, 
**  and  the  modefty  of  their  whole  behaViour, 
**  approve  themfelves  to  the  eternal  deity, 
**  and  his  true  worfhippers,  as  men  of  virtue 
**  and  piety  f." 

Such  were  the  objections  that  were  ad- 
vanced againft  chriftianity,  in  early  ages, 
when  there  was  the  beft  opportunity  of  en- 
quiring into  the  grounds  of  it;  and  it  is 

*  Ibid.  voL,4.  p.  101.        t  Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  183. 

O  3  eafy 
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eafy  to  fee  that  they  zffpd:  nothing  op  which 
its   credibility  at  all  depends.     Admitting 
what  the  unbelievers  of  thofe   ages   urged 
againft   the  fads   on  Vhich   the   truth  of 
chriftianity  depends,  it  is  evident  that  they 
had  no  pretence  for  rejeding  it  which  a  mo- 
dern unbeliever  would  not  be  afhajned    to 
avow.     And  whatever  may  be  faid  of  the 
good  fenfe  of  the  early  writers  againft  chrif- 
tianity, jt  is  evident  that  it  was  np  guarcj 
againft  the  moft  dcfpicable  fuperftition,  and 
the  moft  \injuft  and  cruel  treatjnent  of  thofe 
who  diifered  from  thern  on  thp  fubjeft  of  rc^ 
ligiOn.     Whatever  were  the  virtues  pf  jyiar- 
cus  Aureliu§,  or  Julian,  they  did  not  teach 
therh  toleration  or  humanity,  where  religion 
was  concerned ;  and  fo  far  were  they  frpii> 
being  the  ejprits  forts  of  the  prefent  age,  that 
they  gave  into  the  moft  ridicjilpus  credulity 
in  divination,  and  all  the  other  abfurd  pre- 
tences   of  the    heathen    philofophers    and 
priefts. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 
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LETTER      XVI, 

Of  the  two  lafl  Chapters  of  the  Firft  Book  of 
Mr.  Gibbon^  sHifiory  of  the  Decline  and  FaH 
of  the  Roman  Empire^ 


Pe  AR    SlR^ 

rpHOUGH  it  is  not  my  intention,  £a 
this  9orrcfpondence,  to  animadvert  upo^i 
partici|lar  writers,  yet,  as  you  hy  tha|  the 
two  l^fi  Chapter^  of  Mr^  Gibbons  Hifiory 
have  niade  more  unbelievers  than  any  thing 
that  has  been  publifhed  of  late  years  i  ai>d 
have  greatly  cpntribute4  IQ  eo^fi?m  many  in 
their  unbelief,  J  fhall,  at  your  requeft,  tak0 
notice  of  fuch  of  his  ahferv^iioiis  as  more 
properly  aifedt  the  hijlorical  ^vid^nce  of  chrif- 
tianity,  ^n4  which  J  havg  not  airea(dy  no- 
ticed in  Xh^  Concliifion  of  i^y  Hijlory  of  the 
Corrupions  of  Cbrijiianityy  in  which  I  made 
jfome  pbfervations  oi;  wh^t  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  call  the  fecondiary  cau(es  of  its 

94  There 
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There  I  fhewed  how  inadequate  all  the 
five  caujes  he  mentions  are  to  account  for  the 
fadl,  without  the  primary  caufe^  ♦*  (he  con- 
**  vincing  evidence  of  the  dodlrine  itfelf," 
which  he  contentis  himfelf  with  indiftinftly 
mentioning,  in  part  of  a  fentence,  as  wifliing 
to  keep  it  out  of  fight  as  much  as  ppffible. 
For  in  what  that  convincing  evidence  con- 
fifted  he  does  not  fay,  whether  in  the  nature 
of  the  dodrines  themfclves,  or  in  the  truth 
of  the  great  faSs  in  the  chriftian  hiftory. 
As  to  what  he  fays  of  **  the  ruling  provi- 
'**  dence  of  its  great  author,*'  it  migh|  be 
equally  a  proof  of  the  tru,th  of  paganifm,  or 
Mahometanifm,  and  no  doubt  he  thought 
fo. 

Indeed,  ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  Mr.  Gib- 
bon himfelf  appears  to  have  entirely  over- 
looked the  neceiTary  connexion  between  his 
fecondary  and  the  primary  caufes  of  the 
growth  of  chriftianity,  though  the  former 
imply  fo  firm  a  perfuafipn  of  the  truth  of  it, 
in  the  minds  of  its  profeffors,  as  could  never, 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  have  been 
produced  without  the  real  exiftence  of  the 
great  fads,  which  were  the  objeft  of  their 

faith. 
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faith.  For,  without  mentioning  any  more 
of  his  caufes,  to  fuppofe  that  the  inflexible  or  * 
intolerant  zeal  of  the  primitive  chriftians,  and 
their  firm  belief  in  a  future  life,  could  have 
been  produced  without^  there  being  any  truths 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  miracles,  death,  and  rc- 
furredion  of  Chrift,  is  to  fuppofe  that  a  pile 
of  building  muft  be  fupported  by  pillars,  but 
that  thofe  pillars  may  ftand  in  the  air,  w^ith- 
out  touching  the  ground ;  or  with  the  In- 
dians, that  the  world  is  fupported  by  an  ele- 
phant, and  the  elephant  by  a  tortoife,  but  the 
tortoife  by  nothing. 

What  is'moft  remarkable  in  Mr,  Gibbon*s 
conduct  of  his  argument  (for  fuch  thefe  two 
chapters  of  his  hiftory  ought  to  be  termed) 
is  that,  without  pretending  toconfiderthe 
proper  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Chrift,  anci 
thofe  of  the  apoftles  (the  firm  belief  of  which, 
by  thofe  who  were  in  circumftances  the  moft 
proper  for  the  examination  of  them,  muft  have 
produced  all  his  fecondary  caufes)  he  takes 
every  opportunity  of  infinuating,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  narrative,  every  thing  that  he  can  to 
take  from  the  ciFedt  of  that  evidence,  which 

he 
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he  carefully  keeps  out  of  fight.  And  thougfi 
jt  is  by  grois  mifreprefentation  of  fadts,  ap4 
giving  them  colours  that  by  no  means  b^ 
loijg  to  themi  they  are  fuch  as  the  unwary 
reader  will  pot  fufpeft.  Some  of  the|e  only, 
I  ihall,  in  this  letter,  point  out  to  you,  fljat 
you  rnay  be  upon  your  guard  againft  qthers 
of  a  fijnilar  nature.  In  his  account,  in  p^r?- 
ticular,  of  the  conduct  of  the  h^atheq  magif- 
trates  in  the  perfecution  of  chriftians,  and  qF 
the  behaviour  of  the  chriftjans  under  perfcr 
cution,  he  never  fails  to  mention,  or  fupprefs, 
^very  thing  that  could  make  the  former  ap-^ 
pear  to  advantage,  and  the  latter  to  difad-^ 
vantage. 

I  have  noticed  the  ftrange  conceffion  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  that  the  Jews  aded  '^  in  con- 
*•  tr^didtion  to  every  known  principle  of  the 
*'  human  mind,  in  yielding  a  more  ready  aflent 
^*  to  the  traditions  of  their  repiote  anceftors, 
<*  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  qwii  fenfes*' 
{Hijl.  of  Corruptions  y  vol.  2.  p.  445)  without 
being  aware,  that  no  fuch  propofitipn,  relat- 
ing to  the  fentiments  and  condud  of  men^ 
can  be  true.     I  fliall  now  qupte  another  very 

extraordinary 
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exl:f:aordinary  affertionof  his,  relating  to  th*t 
Jingular  people,  as  he  calls  thejn,  aijd  as  thay 
muft  indeed  be,  if  they  cQuld  feel,  an4  aSf^ 
as  he  fuppofes  them  to  haye  done. 

**  The  cotemporaries  of  Mofcs  and  JoC- 
^*  hua,"  he  fays,  p.  ^^9*   *'  beheld  with  thp 
**  moft  carelefs  indifference  the  mp.ftjsimaz-' 
*'  ing  miracles ;'!  by  \yhich  he  would  infi- 
nuate  that  thofe  miracles  were  iiever  per.- 
formed.     But  the  only  authority  on  whicji 
Mr.  Gibbon  could  affert  any  thing  concer;^-  - 
ing  the  miracles  to  which  the  Jews  were 
witneffes,    fays,    that    they   were   far  from 
being    beheld    with    carelefs    indifferehqe. 
The  Ifraeljtes  were  fo  much  terrified  with 
the  appearances  at  Mount  Sinai,  that  they 
requefted  that  God  would  not  fpeak  to  theqi 
any  more  in  that  manner,  but  by  Mofes. 
And  fo  far  were  the  miracles  which  they  faw 
from  mating  no  impreflion  on  them^  that 
notwithftanding  their  ftrong  propenfity  tp 
idolatry,  their  influence  continvied  all  that 
generation,  and  that  which  impiediatply  fuc- 
ceeded  it.     We  read  Jofliua  xxiv.  ^  i .  jind 
Ifrael  ferved  the  Lord  all  the  days  ofjopjua. 


^2^d 
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and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived 
^ajbua^  and  who  had  known  all  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  had  done  for  IfraeL 

An  iniinuation  that  moft  nearly  afFe£ts 
the  credibility  of  the  gofpel  hiftory,  in  Mr. 
Gibbon's  account^  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph.     **  The  Jews  of  Palef- 
•*  tine/'  he  fays,  p.  603,  **  who  had  fondly 
**  expefled  a  temporal  deliverer,  gave  fo  cold 
*'  a  reception  to  the  miracles  of  the  divine 
**  prophet,  that  it  was  found  unneceflary  to 
**  publifh,  or  at  leaft  to  preferve,  any  He- 
brew gofpel.     The  authentic  hiftory  af 
•*  the  afts  of  Chrift  were  compofed  in  the 
•*  Greek  language,   at   a  confiderable  dif- 
**  tance  from  Jcrufalem,  and  after  the  gen- 
**  tile  converts  were  grown  extremely  nu- 
*^  merous." 

This  muft  have  been  intended  to  infinu- 
ate,  that  the  authentic  gofpels^  were  not  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  country  where  the  fadls  were 
known,  and  that  they  were  not  much  cre- 
dited in  Judea  itfelf ;  whereas  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  moft  zealous  of  all 
chriftians,  notwithftanding  the  difappoint- 

ment 
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mcnt  of  their  fond  hopes  of  a  temporal 
Mcffiah,  were  the  Jewifli  converts,  and  that 
by  them  only  was  the  gofpel  propagated  in 
diftant  cpuntries.  Thefe  Jewifli  chriftians 
alfo  had  a  gofpel  of  their  own,  which  was 
publiflied  as  early,  and^  was  as  much  re- 
garded, as  any  other ;  and  whether  Mr, 
Gibbon  will  call  it  authentic^  or  not,  there 
was  no  material  difFcrehce  between  it  and 
the  other  gofpels,  all  containing  an  account 
of  the  miracles,  death,  and  refurrcftion  of 
Chrift.  This  Hebrew  gofpel  was  preferved 
as  long  as  the  Jewifli  chriftians  exifl:ed,  and 
fome  of  them  remained  till  after  the  time 
of  Auftin* 

The  other  gofpels,  though  written  ia 
Greek,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  linderftood 
jthat  language,  and  at  a  diftance  from  Ju- 
dea,  were  all  written  by  Jews,  and  while  the 
tranfadions  were  recent  5  and  it  was  nothing 
but  a  well-grounded  perfuafion  of  their> 
authenticity,  that  could  have  procured  this 
remarkable  hiftory  that  firm  credit  which 
was  given  to  it,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Let  Mr.  Gibbon  fay  how  this  cfFedl  could 

have 
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iiavft  been-  produced,  if  the  gofpel  hiftdfy 
had  not  been  attended  With  every'  ciremtt- 
ftance  reqilrfltd  to  eftablifh  its  credibility 
in  that  agfe,  and  confequently  in  all  futurd 
ages. 

'  Mr.  Gibbon  infrntrates  an  objcdEion  to 
the  evidences  of  chriftranhy  from*  its  riot 
having  recommended  itfclf,  to  fome  wifii 
and  Vifttroiis  heathens^  in  tht  early  ag;es. 
•*  Weftindrn  necd/^  fays  he,  p.  616;  ill 
his  ironieai'  rtidnnet,'**  of  fuch  reffecffion^,  to 
•*  comfort  us  for  the  lofs  of  fome  illuftrfoiiS 
•*  cbaradters,  which  in  our  eyes  might  have 
«*  fetmed  the  raoH  Worthy  of  the  heavenly 
«*  prefent*  The  names  of  Seneca^  of  the 
''elder and  the  younger  Pliny,  of  Tacitus, 
•<  of  Plutarth,  of  Gaten,  of  the  flave  Epic- 
^**  tctus,  and  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Anto- 
**  ninus,  adorn  the  age  in  which  they  6ou- 
«ri(hed,  arid  exalt  the  dignity  of  huinarf 
"  nature.  They  filled  with  glory  their 
**  refpedive  ftations,  either  in  aftive  or 
'*  conteittpUtTivt  life.  Their  excellent  un- 
^  derftandrngsf  'v^'fe're  im^i'oved'  by  fliidy. 
^*  PhilofopBy  hid  purified  their  riiinds  frcmr 

**  the 
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**  thfe  prejudices  of  popular  fuperjftition,  and 
**  their  days  were  fpent  in   the  piirfUit  of 
•*  truth  and  the  practice  of  virtue.     Yet 
•*  all  thefe  fages  (it  is  no  lefs  an  objeft  of 
**  furprizc  than  of  concern)  overlooked,  or 
•*  rejeded,  the  piepfe<ftion  of  the  chriftian 
**  fyftcm.     Their  language,  or  their  filence, 
*♦  equally  difcover   their  cofiteitipt   of  the 
**  growing  (cH,  w^hich  in   their  time  had 
*^  difFufed  itfelf  o^^er   the  Roman  empire* 
"  Thofe  among  them  who  cbndefccnd  tar 
*^  mention    the   chriftians,   confidcr    them 
'*  only  ^3  obftinaW  ^nd  perverfe  cnthufiafts^ 
«*  who  exafted  an  implicit   fubmiffion  fo' 
'*  their  myfterious  dodlrines,  without  being 
'*  able  to  produce  a  fingle  argument  that 
'*  couldengage  the  attention  of  men  of  fenfcj 
•^  and  learning." 

In  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  IVEn 
Gibbon  gives  his  oWn  opinion,  in  the  form 
of  that  of  th*  ancients,  and  afterwards^  af^ 
ftfling  to  lament  that  the  Caufe  of  chriffi^ 
anity  was  not  defended  by  abler  advocates, 
he  fays,  that  *'  when  they  would  demonftrate 
**  the  divine  origin  of  chriftianity,  they  in- 

*'  fiftei 
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•'  fifted  much,  more  ftrongly  on'  the  prc- 
*^  didions  which  announced,  than  on  the 
*•  miracles  which  accompanied,  the  appear- 
«  ance  of  the  Meffiah.'*     , 

If  this  had  been  the  cafe,  and  if,  with 
fuch  miferable  advocates,  and  fuch  infuffi- 
cient  arguments,  chriftianity  had,   as  Mr, 
Gibbon  fays,  *'  diffufed  itfclf  over  the  Ro- 
•*  man  empire,**  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Se- 
neca, it  will  not  be  very  eafy  for  him  to 
account  for  fo  extraordinary  a  fadt.     Here 
is  a  great  efe£f,  without  any  adequate  cauje^ 
Yet  this  does  not  appear  to  have  Itruck  our 
philofopher,  as  any  thing  extraordinary.    It 
fatisfies  him,  that  fome  thoufands  of  peo- 
ple took  it  into  their  heads,  without  any 
reafon  at  all,  that  Chriil  and  the  apoftles 
wrought  miracles,  that  they  madly  devoted 
their  labours,    their    fortunes,    and   their 
lives,  to  the  propagation  of  their  ground- 
lefs  opinion,"and  that  by  their  inflexible  zeal, 
and  obftinacy,  they  forced  the  belief  of  it  on 
the  reft  of  the  world.     Such  is  the  phi]o«. 
fophy  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  of  other  unbe- 
lievers. 

If 
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If  Mr.  Gibbon  had  read  the  New  Telia- 
ment  with  care,  he  would  have  feen  that  the 
firft  preachers  of  chriftianity  had  no  myfteri^ 
ous  dotirines  to  teach .  H  ear  what  Paul  fays  in 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  The  times  of  this 
ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now  command*- 
etb  all  men  every  where  to  repent.  Becaufe 
ke  bath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  rigbtedu/ne/s\  by  that  man 
whom  be  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath 
given  ajfurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath 
raifed  bim  from  thtdeadi  and  of  this  he 
himfelf,  and  more  than  five  hundred  others, 
as  he  fays,  i  Cor.  xv.  6.  were  witneffes. 

'  What  is  there  myjierious  in  all  this  ? 
Is  it  lefs  intelligible,  or  in  itfelf  lefs  pro- 
bable, than  the  elegant  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome  ?  If  in  that  age  the  miracles 
were  lefs  particularly  infifted  on,  it  was  be*- 
caufe  they  were  not  difputed.  They  were 
not  things  done  in  a  corner,  but  fuch  as 
whole  countries  were  witneffes  of.  The 
arguments  from  prophecy,  which  Mr.  Gib- 
bon ridicules,  had  their  weight  chiefly  with 
the  Jews,  but  were  not  improperly  urged 

Part  II.  P  upoa 
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iipon  Ae  gentiles ;  \*fe6,  ftfeing  a  wonder- 
ful cfortefpchdfehce  htV^€tn  tflfc  prdiidions 
limd  the  «vents»  would  bfe  fenfiblto  of  thfe 
<dSviAity  of  the  <vh6le  {y^€cA  of  revelation*, 
be^i^h  in  Jad^ifm^  and  idohipkted  ih  chlr^- 
tfettity. 

.  I  ain  fer  fr6m  bfeiftg  difpofed  to  detrad 
^ffC/m  the  merit  of  Sen6ca,  and  ^he  othet 
^diftirng'uifhfed  heathbns  here  ihentiohed  by 
Mt.  GibWh;  though  with  itfpea  to  thte 
younger  f^liiiy,  and  MarcAs  AAtoninuS,  fee 
Jfs  flfr  frotoi  being  jiiiliHed  in  faying,  that 
V  thteir  ininds  wcife  ptrrififtd  fi^om  the  prfe- 
•«  jUtifces  cff  the  pop^kr  ruf^rftitioh>     For 
^t  -has  bcien  fliewn  that  they,  as  well  as  Ju- 
lian, ^4r^  b5goti  fo  it.     Bik  Idt  lift.  Gib- 
%eh  ^cfduce  'what  ev?8eftc!e  he  ha%  of  tffeTe 
men,  of  fiich  ekceirent  uniferifendiftgs,  and 
fi^edofe  from  prejudJcfe,  having  iinMe  ainy 
^rbjper  fftquiry  intfo  the  natYii'e  and  trath  of 
'chfiftlinJty,  and  fty  what  arguihents  th*^ 
'opfpofcd  td  *hdfe  of  the  chiiftian  teifchers, 
Ptherwife,  their  .  overlooking  or  itjeiaittg 
^hViftianity  implies  no  refledk)hs  tipon  )9r, 
btft  ^up6n  the^tofelvfes. 

Notwith- 
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'  NbtwaWftafediAg  What  Mn  OHJboti  her<s 
•ifeys,  that  llhts  ehflil^h  fffcathfert  couli  not 
]^u<*e  *♦  ^  fin^t  itgliittteftt  that'  coiihi  feh- 
*«  g*|4  the  «ttfei«16n  ^  i^eti  of  J^fe  and 
"  IfeAttiing,"  jf^t  it  i*  «h^u6ftioftaBle,  that 
'WhSthei'  %  W«  fey  Urg'Hiffentt  or  any  ofiier 
'feeftWi  rt'ih  of  fen^»  biMl  learning  tod,  dia 
^hfibtace  chriftiitiity  j  and  that,  in  a  Very 
Tfeaforia'Me  fjpiKife  tof  ^nl6,  there  ^WiS  not  a 
ittSn  of  fenfe  or  ieartiihg  that  dM  nbt.  tt 
•thdtold  alfi)  he  cohfedetW',  thkt  nbiife  of  the 
^fons  mentioried  by  Mr.  Gibson  fafb  any 
-#Hk  by  continuing  l^thcns  j  whfereaSi  in 
k^  age,  1  man  hastttrd^  «Vel>y  thi%  by 
ii€fc6min|  a  chrtttifth.  Whith  of  kUm, 
%heh,  ^s  rtjott  likdy  to  erfquife  lAto  the 
tftW'h  6f  chriftianity,  and  by  whbfe  itrAiSt 
Hibll  ^e  be  beft  jtiftififed  in  abiding  } 

«  How  Aall  we  cixcufe,"  fays  Mr.  Gib- 
?>0h,  p^  '618,  **  tht  fiipine  inattbitibnof  the 
♦*  pagan  and  phflofophic  ^orld,  t6  thore 
'« eVidfetfc64  which  were  ^JreTented  by  the 
**  hand  of  omnipotehce,  not  to  their  reafofl, 
^»  bdt  to  their  ^fes.  Dttfiftg  the  agfc  oF 
!?'Chrift,xJfWsiapoftle8,  and  bf  thrit  firft 

P^  "difciples. 
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*'  difciplcs,  the.dodrine  which  they  preach^ 


$i 


ed  was  confirmed  by  innumerable,  prodi:^ 
'^  gies.     The  lame  walked^  the  blind  faw, 
^'  the  fick  were  healed^  the  dead  were  raifed, 
*'  dxmons  were  expelled^  and  the  laws  of 
*'  nature  were  frequently  fufpended^  for  the 
**  benefit  of  the  church.     But  the  fages  of 
•*  Greece  and  Rome  turned  afide  from,  the 
*'  aweful  fpe£hicle;  and  purfuing  the  ordir . 
•'  nary  occupations  of  life  or  fludy,  apr 
^*  peared  unconfcious  of  any  alterations  in 
•*  the  moral  or  phjfical  government  of  the 
*•  world.      Under  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
<'  the  whole  world,  or  at  leaf):  a  celebrated 
«*  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  in^ 
'^  volved   in  a  practernatural   darknefs  of. 
<^  three    hours.      Even    this    miraculous 
**  event,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the 
•♦wonder,  the  curiofity,  and  the  devotion 
^^  of  mankind,  pafTed  without  notice,  in  an 
"  age  of  fciencc  and  hiftory.*' 

This  was,  no  doubt,  meant  to  iniinuate, 

that  the  miracles  Mr.  Gibbon  recites  were 

never  performed,  fmce  they^  did  not  engage 

the  attention  of  the  fages  of  Greece  an^ 

i  Rome. 
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Rome-  But  their  inattenthn,  I  prefumCj^ 
has  been  fufHcieatly  accouated  for ;  and  if 
they  did  not  give  proper  attention^  and  did 
not  trouble  themfelves  to  make  the  necef- 
fary  enquiries^  their  unbelief  refleSs  no  dif-^ 
credit  on  chriftianity. 

As  to  the  darktiefs  about  which  Mr.  6ib- 
bon^makes  fo  great  a  parade,  it  was  not  very 
likely  to  attraft  the  notice  of  hiftorians,  as 
it  was  pot  fo  great,  but  that  the  perfons 
who  attended  the  crucifixion  could  fee  to 
give  Jefus  vinegar  on  a  fpear,  and  he  could 
diilinguifh  his  mother  and  his  difciple  John. 

With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  infinuate  that 

much  credit  was  not  given  to  the  account 

of  the  niiracles,  death,  and  refurredtion  of 

Chrift,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  Mr. 

Gibbon  fays,  p.  635,  **  A  more  accurate 

"  enquiry  will  induce  us  to  doubt,  whether 

**  any  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  been  Wit- 

"  hefles  to  the  miracles  of  Chrift  were  per- 

•*  mijtted,  beyond  the  limits  of  Palcftine,  to 

*«  feal.with  their  blood  the  truth  of  their 

^teftxraony/* 

P  3  Admitting 


A4ni(tiilg  alt  tbit,  it  i$  not^dcmed  ^i|. 
4tcre  wcr€  inwiyrR  ta  cferiiliMuiy,  pf  ^9<9 
vbQ  were   witneiTe^    (a  tjiie  nfiisa^  of 

t]ie^  were  of  more  valq^  t^i^  any  others^ 

And  whether  any  of  the«&  fu^cred  'ii^itio^, 

the  bounds  of  P4eftine,  or  not*  cppve^ts 

were  inade  in  other  cpu^j^ri^i  aind  t^i^ 

muft  have  b^a  by  die  credit  th^t  wa$  givei^: 

to  the  9cccNint$  of  tbe  oiir^cles  pf  Cbrift,. 

whether  the  teftimony  ww    fenced  wiJ6b 

blopd,  Pt  npt.    Rut  the  ? piftle?  pf  F^i*!  aw. 

a  fu%iQii?  evidence  of  the  ^r^g*  hardCbip^ 

tp^  which  hifpfclf,  and  mv^y  ptb«r  chrif- 

tians,  wer$  fspofed  in  ^j^^J^f  (auvfrigs*   Mr^, 

eibjbpa  canAPt  d^ny  the  t^ality  of  the  |«sf- 

fccutioQ  under  Nf  rp,  in  ^pmp  at  le»ft  i  and 

in  that  perfecution,.  acpprding  tp  the  teili^ 

tRoqy  pf  the  aqcieixt^  tP  w}^£h  ^er?  i$. 

HP  reafpn  to  pbje^,  both  |*eter  and  Paul, 

were  pvit  to  destth,    |t  is  likewiCe  t|ie  f^encT, 

ral  ppiqipiij^  thj^t,  except  the  two  Japacs*]! 

^bpth  of  lyhoni  fufFered  at  Jf»ruj(alein)  Vi^ 

Jphn,  who  lived  to  9  great  age  at  Ephfififs^ 

all 
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all  t}i?  other  apoftles  4ip<i  n^tyrs  yv:^t(i9jat 
t^e  bounds  pjf  Palel^ine.  A^ni  ic  mqft  l^f 
api^sowlpdgfd,  t^^t  t|;ic  ^^llimo^y  of  ^ 
ap^^les,  thi^$  J^a/eJ,  as  IVIr.  Gibbon  f^j^s^ 
nn^i/b  tbeir  blopd^  was  of  napr^  Y^l^^  th.^f*  ^^Y' 
other,  as  they  had  ijl^?,  mofli  |)erfe^  ^QPV^ 
ledge  of  the  hiil^ory  ap^  chai^ai^r  of  ^h^i^ 
I^  pr^er  to  fugge(l:  tfi^t  it  was  a  Ipng 
time  before  the  chrif^ians  furred  any  Ifgal^ 
j>?rfecut\on  {\o\^  tb^  JE^pn^^njEu  M?.  Qihtbpii 
fays,  p.  647,  **  We  may  affi^rc  oujfel\«(|%,; 
•'  that  when  he''  (Pli^y)  "  apfe|)tf^  tJ||^ 
^'  government  of  Bythinia,  there  ^r^  nq 
"  §cn9;^ai  laws,  or  decrees  of  t^(5  Sf?^,  i{i^ 
^^  forcp  againft  the  chri(ti2^s  j  that  n^ijjbf^ 
^^  Trajan,  nor  any  of  his  virtuous  predq«, 
*'  ceflbrs,  whofe  edidts  were  ^^cceiye^  iftt^ 
**  tha  pivil  and  crim^o^l  jur^fprudence,  had 
^*  publicly  declared  thpir  intentions  con-? 
"  qerning  thp  new  fefti^pd  th?it  wh^^evei^ 
^' proceedings  had  been  carried  on  agaipft 
**  the  chyiftians,  there  were  none  of  f\i^ 
**  cient  weight  and  authority,  tp  e^t^bliib  % 
**  preced/^nt  for  the  coqd^i):  qf  a  ll^qpran 
**  mag^iftrate,**  . 

P4  Oa 
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On  this  I  would  obfcrvc,  that  when  Pltny^ 
arrived  in  his  province,  it  was  evidently  th^ 
cuftom  to  condemn  chriftians  to  deaths  mere- 
ly as/ucJb^znd  whether  this  was  done  by  a  pro- 
per law,  or  otherwife,  it  was  no  lefs  a  trial  of 
the  faith  of  thefe  who  fuffered  death.     But 
both  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  the  anfwcr 
of  Trajan,  fliew  that  the  proceedings  had 
been  upon  an  exifting  law,  whether  enaded 
by  Trajan  himfelf,  or  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors.     His  anfwer  clearly  implies  that  he 
did  not  fend  the  governor  any  new  laWy  but 
only  informed  him  how  he  ought  to  z&.  with 
refpedt  to  con  virions  on  a  former  law,  in- 
ftru^aing  him  to  condemn  thofe  who  were 
proved  to  be  guilty,  but  not  to  feek  for 
proofs  of  guilt.     A  ftrange  and  inconfiftent 
proceeding,  as  was  jiiftly  remarked  by  Ter- 
tuUian,      If  the  profeflion  of  chriftianity 
was  deferving  of  death,  why  might  not  the 
guilty  be  fought  for,  as  well  as  other  cri-^ 
minals  ?     And  if  it 'was  not,  why  condemn 
to  death  thofe  who  profeiTed  it  ? 

The  probability  is,  that  the  law  by  which 
the   chriftians    had   h^en    perfecutcd    was 

one 
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one  of  Nero,  or  Domitian;  and  to  fay  no- 
thing of  the  infcription  found  in  Spain 
(which,  however,  Lardner  fuppofes  may  be 
genuine)  Orofius  fays,  that  the  edidl  of  Nero 
extended  to  the  provinces.  It  is  certainly 
highly  probable,  [  that  he  who  put  fo  many 
chriftians  to  death,  and  in  fo  fhocking  a 
manner,  would  think  the  whole  fed:  deferv- 
ing  to  be  extirpated  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. ' 
Mr.  Gibbon  appears  to  have  been  fuffi- 
ciently  fenfible  of  the  value  of  fuch  a  tefti- 
mony  to  the  truth  of  the  gofpel  hiftory,  as  i$ 
furnifhed  by  the  early  martyrdoms  j  arid  there- 
fore, he  takes  great  pains  to  diminifli  their 
number;  and  when  thefafts  cannot  be  denied, 
he  endeavours  to  exhibit  them  in  the  moft 
unfavourable  light,  as  either  a  criminal  ob- 
ftinacy,  or  a  mad  and  ridiculous  contempt  of 
life.  And  yet,  though  this  is  evidently  his 
objeft,  he  cannot  avoid  mentioning  fuch 
circumftances,  as  fhow  the  fhocking  cruelty 
and  injuftice  of  the  perfecutors,  and  the 
noble  conftancy  of  the  perfecuted.  *'  Punlfh- 
^^  mcnt,'*  hefayj,  p.  650,  "  was  not  the  in- 

^*  evitable 
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*'  evi^Vlf  poafcqufnfc  of  cpnvi^ioi^,  ^; 
H  ib^  chjrifti^D^  wJbpfe  gftiU  ^a$  %  SAPli 
f'  clearly  prov^ed,  by  the  testimony  of  ^it- 
M  n^^es,  C3i^f  even  by  their  voluatary  cpnfef- 
M  gpHf.  ftill  Cf  tdi{\^.  in  tb«ir  owo  power  |^ 
<^^  alternative  of  life  or  death.  It  was  not  ^ 
<.(  m\^h  ^h^  P^^  c>fience^  as  the  a^u^  rf  ^ 
«'  fiftancf ,  which  excited  th?  indijnatioB  of 
«<  the  ip%g^^%t^*  ^?  ^?S  perfua^^  that 
«•  he  offered  them  an  eafy  pardon,  fincCj^  ^f 
"  tfe?y  Q©af^.tf4  ^P  caft.a  fe\v  gra^gs  of  in- 

V  cenfe  iipop  the  altar,  they  w^re  difoiifled 

V  ff^pi  the  tribunal  in  fafety>  and  wifh  ap^ 
**'  p^avife.  It  was  ^cmcd  the  duty  of  an 
t«  hqniiWf  judg^  to  en4faYOur  %o  reclaipa,^ 
^^  ra^ther  thsip  to  punilh,  thofe  deluded  en* 
*>  thufiafts.  Varying  his  tone,  according;* 
'^  tp  tl^e  age,  the  ^x,  or  the  fituation  of  the 
f «  prifoners,  l^p  frequently  pondcfccndcd  to 
«^  fct  before  their  eyes  every  circufl[iftaacp 
«*  W^ich  could  rftn4er  life  mojpple^fing,  ^ 
<^  de^th  n^pre  terrible ;  and  to  folicit^  ^fy^ 
«'  tp  intreat  tl^em,  th^t  they  Wftuld  ihQW 
««  fpme  compafl^on  tQ  theo^felves,  to  U^cir 
<*  fan^ilies,  and  to  the^r  friends.     If  threats 

**and 


«*'^  qf  oru.?lty  wa?  cpop.lQyftl.  to-  («lp#e 
«<  fueH  infle^.ibl|j,  »n4  as  i|  ?gpq»rg4  tq  t^e 

Vft9*af§  tfeai  tjie  tews,  «p4  ^hp  %^p^^  pf  ^9, 

With  r^fpe^  to.  the  OHn^bcf  pf  %hp  piiif- 
tj/!f«,  lyir.  OtbhojD  ^tms  to  ipiuq^h,  p.  653, 
i»  the  coftf^iflloii  of  Origeeu  «fe9  iay?  th^ 
it  WS.«ir£'<7«44{?r(i^<?.  But,this  te^  4$  coi^^ 
pw♦ti^«»  ^vd  thft  ffftl  F%lqf  ©f  jt  gujift'feie 
eftiiMiM  by  i  rqg^cl  tp  ^  mH^t  ^  whieh> 
i$  was  4  paff  i  aoiJ  fhf n  it  puy  ^  ipferf^ji, . 
t]|»t .  mwiy  hundff46,  or  ?ycfi  thpifftn4s, 
■tti&hth»fi!4j^>f  i^Qft04eiaWf.*   (^rig^n 

'     "  the 
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•'  the  violence  of  the  pcrfccutors,  left  the 
*•  whole  race  of  chriftians  ihould,  be  extir-- 
*'  pated  ;*'  and  then  adds,  <*  that  they  who 
^^fuffered' death  were  few,  and  eafily  num- 
*^  bered."  Contra  Cclfum,  lib.  3.  p.  116; 
From  this  it  is  evijjent,  that,  in  the  idea  of 
Origen,  the  number  of  martyrs  was  few, 
when  compared  to  the  whole  number  of 
chriftians,  which,  no  doubt,  confifted  of 
many  hundreds  of  thoufands  in  his  time ; 
and  he  could  hardly  have  imagined  there 
was  any  danger  of  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  race  of  them,  by  the  death  of  a  much 
greater  number  than  that  to  which'  Mr. 
Gibbon  fecms  willing  to  reduce  them. 

Bcfides,  it  was  not  by  death  only,  that 
the  faith  and  conftancy  of  the  chriftians 
was  (hown.  As  Mr.  Gibbon  hjmfelf 
fays,  p.  652,  **  the  Roman  magiftrates  were 
*•  far  from  condemning  all  the  chriftians 
«*  who  were  accufed  before  their  tribunal, 
«*  and  very  far  from  punilhing  with  death 
«*  all  thofe  who  were  convidlcd  of  an  obfti-* 
«*  nate  adheience  to  the  nejv  fuperftition  j 

**  contenting 
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^^'  cx)iitenting  ihemfelves,  for  the  moft  part, 
•*  with  the  milder  chaftifements  of  im* 
^^  prifonmcnt,  exile,  or  flavery  in  the  mines/* 
Thefe  things  Mr.  Gibbon  mentions  as 
milder  chaftifements.  But  does  not  the 
fuiFering  of  fuch  punifliments  as  thefe  (fpme 
of  theni^  in  my  opinion,  far  more  trying 
than  the  profpe£t  of  immediate  death)  fuffi- 
cicntly  evidence  the  firmnefs  of  the  faith  of 
the  chfiftians,  in  the  caufe  for  which  they 
fuifered ;  and  could  fo  many  thoufadds  have 
fujffbred  in  this  manner  without  having 
taken  fbme  care  to  inform  themfelves  con* 
cerning  the  truth  for  which  they  fufFered  ? 
Would  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  be  content  to 
be  imprifoned/or  to  go  to  work  in  the  mines 
for  life,  or  *'  with  the  profpedt  of  a  general 
•*  pardon  at  fome  future, but  uncertain  time," 
P»  6539  without  being  well  fatisfied  jthat  he 
had  good  reafon  for  fubmitting  to  it  ?  And 
were  there  not  among  the  chriftians,  who 
diJ  fuffer  thefe  things,  and  all  that  the  ut* 
moft  malice  of  their  enemies  could  fuggcft, 
men  who  valued  life,  an4  the  enjoyments  of 

it, 
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it,  as  mtedi  'is  Mr.  Gibbon  dan  do^  and  w^ 
4iad  at  mftic^  to  lofe  as  he  can.hsvt ,? 

■  «•  Tfeei^neKd  aiTerdoB  ©f  €>rigenj"  ^f)•* 
Qibb&fl  tiefi,'^ inay  be  bipiainta,  abd  '^n* 
«*  firoAdj  t$^  tile  partktdar  tsftfttrbny  t)f  lUs 
"«  f^^ftd  lEMdif^fiWv  Hvbo,  dn  the  ioiittteiib 
^*  dt^  of  ftl^eindtiii,  and  itnder  the  r^oifw 
**  ((Mis  ^feli^tiUtm  of  DteitiSi  teckotkt  tmfy 
•<*  ten  hi^  ai¥d  fetren  W^nalenv  ^t>  fdfienrd 
«<  fot\hk  "ptti^i^&ti  X)f  die  chriiHah  name." 
^at'IftlkteffgKf'o^im  ef  0i6A^s  be  exkmfiied, 
tt  t«1U  b«'lbttt*ith%t>  befidesfoine  horrid Vid. 
\€tatt  b^<)Fetbis|Fedfecu«k>A,ia  ^itifaman^r 
)^  ^l(«(i^llve^y^tiie  deaths.  «f-fhef^reveiitcir& 
^ffbiis  iA-6  tiiSAitorieil  -otify  oh  -olc^count  4iF 
%1icii«  Mhg  if^ltnetfiiAg  Teftrorkbbie  in  t^R^i. 
lie  is  ftif  fr<6f»  %ing<,  t^itb  Mf .  Glbbbh, 
that  th^fc  i^Wfc  atrtltAt ifofifered  death;  arfd 
)ib  %^  th^  oianj^  pfofeflbd  their  readiheft 
to  die,  in  Yd  khnkih  t)i»  the  ^j'ddget  Ih'ttdw 
dered^  and  the  6hriftkftS  Wiftt  &nx  6f  «te 
trJbunil  %i  -tridndph.     He  fedds,  tbiad  toJMQr 
were  torn  «6^ld:ei  l^  tte  ^i^^les  in  oih«r 
icities  and  Vffl^^. 

3  Mr. 
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Mr,  'Gibbon  alfo  fiys^  p.  70 1>  Ihat  ^*from 
*'  th«  hiftory  of  Ea&biiis  it  nuy  be  c<>l* 
*^  le€fced  that  only  hine  biih<^&  wftrc  pfinl^h- 
**  ed  \Wth  death ';  afed  we  are  aflutcd  by 
•*  fih  particular  enumeration  of  the  imrtytis 
^  of  Paleftinc,  that  no  inorfe  thatt  hinety-two 
**  chriftians  were  entitled  to  that  honout-. 
*«  able  apprflktion ;"  ahd  from  thi$  hedlriws 
What  he  calti  '>  a  very  important  toid  piro* 
•^  hable  cfonclufion,"  vi«^  that  "  the  raulti« 
«'  tude  T>f  chriftians  In  the  Roitian  en^jpire^ 
'^  oh  Whom  a  cafntal  {^uni&ioent  wa£  4n^ 
•^  fl^a^ed  by  a  judrdal  feftteffce^  WiH  be  teu 
•*  duced  to  f6Ae\fctet  lefs  thim  tWo  thour 
♦•  fand  perfons  5  whereas  natore  than  a  hun^- 
*«  dred  thotifand  are  .feid,"  p,  763^  ^  to  have 
*•  buffered,  in  thk  Netheirlawft  Otafy,  hy  the 
*<  hand  of  the  exedutioner/' 

Even  this  number  would  be  atmndantly 
fudrcient  for  all  the  purpofes  for  which 
martyrdoms  arfe  alleged  by  the  advocates  for 
c^riflrianity ;  confidiridg  ivAo  thofe  martyr 
Were,  how  cj^able  they  were  of  ikthfyiiig 
tbemfelves  concerning  the  truth  of  chrif* 
Inanity,  and  hoW  intcrefted  they  were  in  the 

enquiry. 
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enquiry.  But  by  looking  into  Eufebius,  it 
will  appear  that  Mr.  Gibbon  was  no  more 
authorized  to  aflert  that  the  ninety-two  were 
the  only  martyrs  in  Paleftine,  than  that  the 
feventeen  were  the  only  ones  in  Alexandria. 
The  probability  is,  that  it  was  very  far  fhort 
of  the  whole  number. 

Mr.  Gibbon  proceeds  to  relate  the  parti*- 
culars  of  the  martyrdom  of  Cyprian,  and,  as 
tifual  with  him,  in  a  manner  as  favourable 
Co  the  perfecutors,  and  as  unfavourable  to 
the  martyr,  as  pofiible ;  as  if  he  might  have 
fubmitted  to  death,  in  thofe  circumftance^ 
even  without  any  real  belief  in  chriftianity, 
from  the  mere  honour  of  fufifering,  and  the 
infamy  of  (hrinking  from  it.     '*  Could  we 
««  fuppofe,"   fays  he,   p.  659,    "  that  the 
•'.biftiop  of  Carthage  had  employed  the  pro- 
**  feffion  of  the  chriflian  faith  only  as  the 
^  inflrument  of  his  avarice  or  ambition,  it 
^'  was  ftill  incumbent  on  h'^m  to  fupport 
^^  the  charader  he  had  aflumed ;  and  if  he 
**  poflefTed  the  fmalleft  degree  of  manly  for- 
<*  titude,  rather  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
**  moft  cruel  tortures^  than  by  a  lingle  ad  to 

"  exchange 
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^^  exchange  the  reputatioii  of  a  whole  life 
^*  for  the  ibhorreoce  df  his  chriftian  brc- 
^<  thern>  avid  the  contempt  of  the  gentile 
^^  world.  But  if  the  zeal  of  Cyprian  waa 
**  Aipported  by  the  iiacere  convi(aion  of 
^  (he  truth  of  thofe  do&rincs  which  he 
**  preached,  the  crown  of  martyrdom  muft 
^  have  appeared  to  him  ae  an  object  of  de« 
^  fire  rather  than  of  terror  ?" 

But  what  made  it  fo  infamous  to  decline 
martyrdom^  and  fo  hotiourabk  to  fttjfier  it; 
but  a  general  perfuafion  of  the  triith^and 
the  infinite  im;portaoce  of  the  truth,  of  chrif- 
tiaibity^  for  which  they  fiaffered  ?  Wiienc^ 
tro&  this  general  and  ftroog  peifuafion  of 
this  truth,  our  hi^orian  does  ]K)t  invefti<r 
]gate«  He  here  fays,  that^  had  Cyf>rian  not 
fuffec^y  he  would  have  incurted  the  con^ 
tempt  of  the  gentile  world.  In  a  pa(iage 
quoted  above^  he  faid  that,  oti  throwing  a 
.few  grains  of  incenfe  into  die  iire,  the  chrif* 
tians  went  from  the  tribunals  of  the  magif- 
trates  with  fafctyi  and  with  appiauic.  Let  it 
then  be  one,  or  the  other,  as  Mr.  Gibbon^s 
chan^ng  purpofe  may  require. 

Part  II.  Q^  Whatever 
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.  .Whktevcr  was  the  motive^  Mr.  Gibbon 
docs  fufficient  juftice  to  the  rcadincfs  of  thc^ 
primitive  chciftians  to  fuifer  martyrdom,  \Tt^ 
its  moft  fri^tful.formsi.    V  The  fqber  dif— 
V  crctiori  of  the  prefent  age,'*  he  fays,-  p.66 1« 
**  will  more  readily  cehfure  than  admire^  but. 
^'  can  more  ealily  admire^  than  imitate,  the 
t*  fervour  of  the  firft  chriftians,  who>  ao* 
«*  cordirig  to  the  lively  expreffion  of  Sulpi"* 
f  *  icius  Sevcrus,  dcfited  martyrdom  with  more 
f^cagerhcfs  than  his  ovra  contemporaries  fo-t 
^^  licited  a  bifliopric/' 
'  In  this,  Itruft,  Mn  Gibbon  judges  from 
his  own  fdelings  only^     The  prefent  ehrif- 
tian  world  in  general  holds  the  primitive 
fhartyrs  in  as  high  veneration^  as  did  their 
.cotemporaries  (though  neither  they,  nor  the 
more  judicious  in  the  primitive  times,  ap« 
proved  of  the  zeal  of  any  in  courting  mar- 
jtyrdom)  and  would  be  ready,  I  doubt  not, 
if  they  were  in  the  fame  manner  called  to  it, 
to  follow  their  example.     In  what  ,age  of 
the  chriftian  church  have  there  not  been  thoib 
who  may  with  propriety  be  called  martytt 
|o  what  they  held  to  be  the  truth  of  thegof- 
.3  pel? 
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pfcl  ?  Mr.  .Gibbon  does  not^  he  cannot. deny, 
that  there  were  thoufands  of  fuch  at  the  time 
of  the  reformation  5  and  cannot  he  fuppofe 
that  the  fame  men  would  have  been  as  ready 
to  die  for  the  profeflion  of  chriftianity,  as  for 
the  do6lrine  of  proteftantifm* 

The  only  ufe  that  a  defender  of  chriftianity 
makes  of  the  martyrdoms  of  chriftians  in 
early  times,  is  as  a  proof  of  the  firmnefs  of 
their  faith  in  the  caufe  for  which  they  fuf- 
fered ;  fuch  a  faith  requiring  an  adequate 
taufe.  But  this  firm  faith  is  as  evident  in 
the  readinefs  to  fuiFer^  as. in  the  actual  fuf- 
fering,  provided  there  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fincerity  of  tkat ,  profeffed  readinefs.  But 
this  was  then  fo  far  from  being  doubted, 
with  refpedt  to  the  generality  of  thofe  who 
propofed  themfelves,  that  it  was  ridiculed,  a$ 
madnefs  and  mfatuation,  by  the  heathens  of 
thofe  times.  And  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  fol- 
lowing account,  evidently  joins  the  heathens 
in  this  ridicule. 

^*  The  chriftians,"  p.  66r,  **  fometimes 
^*  fupplied  by  their  voluntary  declaration, 
**  the  want  of  an  accufer,  rudely  difturbcd 

Qj5  ••the 
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*•  the  {Dublic  icrvicc  of  paganifm ;  and  rulh* 
^*  iftg  in  crowds  round  the  tribunals  of  the  ma- 
•*  giftfates,  dalled  upon  than  to  pronounce, 
^*  and  to  infli^,  the  fentencc  of  the  law.   The 
**  behaviour  of  the  chriflians  was  too  ronark- 
•^  able  to  efcap?  the  notice  of  the  ancient  phi- 
''*  lofophers.     But  theyifeemed  to  have  con- 
•*  fidcred  it  with  much  lefs  admiration  than 
'*  aftbniihmcnt.   Incapable  of  conceiving  the 
*^  motives  which  fometitnes  tranfported  the 
*'  fortitude  of  believers  beyond  the  bounds 
•*  of  prudence,  or  reafon,  they  treated  fuch  an 
'^  eagerndfs  to  die  as  the  ftrange  refult  of  ob- 
'^*  ftinate  defpair,  of  ftupid  infeniibility,  or  of 
**  fuperftilious  phrenfy*    Unhappy  men,  ex* 
*^  claimed  the  pro-conful  Antoninus,  to  the 
**  chriftians  of  Afia,  unhappy  men,  if  you 
**  are  thus  weary  of  your  lives,  is  it  fo  diffi- 
.  '•  cult  for  you  to  fijwi  ropes  and  precipices  ? 
**  He  was  extremely  cautious,  as  is  obfo-ved 
*•  by  a  learned  and  pious  hiftorian,  of  puniih- 
''  ing  men  who  had  found  no  accufers'  but 
**  themfelves,  the  imperial  laws  not  having 
•*  made  ahy  provifion  for  fo  Unexpected  ft 
*'  cafe.    Condtmmtig^  tiicreforet  a  few,  as  a 
I  ^*  warning 
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*^  warning  for  their  bfcthren,  he  difmifleci 
*•  th^  multitude  with  indignatioa  md  cpjv 
**  tempt/' 

To  what  purpofe  can  it  be  to  any  m»n  to 
endeavour,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  does,  ta  reduce 
the  number  of  chriiliaa  martyrs,  when  thei^ 
re^idinefs  tafuffer  martyrdom  is  not  only  ac-i 
knowledged,  but  ridiculedi  io  that  thie  num^ 
ber  was  a  circumflance  that  did  q^t  depend 
upon  therofelves,  bi^;  upw  their  adverfaries., 
This  willingnefs  to  fufler  martyrdom  I  own 
to  be  cenfurabie,  ilnce  oUr  Saviour  exhort^ 
his  followers  not  to  court  perfecution,  bujt 
to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  done  with  honquj?* 
But  certainly  this  counting  of  fufferi^g^  is  na 
argument  of  a  lefs  hvm  iid^i  and  it  is  thi;; 
firm  faith  that  is  alone  of  any  ufe  .in  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  thofe  facSks  which  were  the 
objefts  of  it.   That  the  faith  of  ehriftians  ift 
the  truth  of  the  g ofpel  hiftpxy  in  thofc  early 
timc$  (when  it  was  not  difficijlt  for  perfons 
who  were  fufficiently  in  earneft  to  difcpver 
the  truth)  was  real,  ajid  not  to  he  ihaken  by 
torture  or  death*  M>*  Gibb/)»  fufficiently  ac- 
Q^  knowledges. 
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knowledges.  Let  him  then  account  for 
this  faft  on  the  fuppofition  of  there  being 
no  truth  in  the  gofpel  hiftory,  if  he  can. 

The  inefficacy  of  perfecution  to  extirpate 
chriftianity,  is  abundantly  confeffcd  by  Mr. 
(jribbon,  in  his  account  of  the  condu(9:  of 
Galerius,  who  was  the  prompter  to  what 
was  called  the  Diocletian  perfecution.  *'  But 
*'  when  Galerius,'*  p.  694,  "  had  obtained 
•*  the  fupreme  power,  and  the  government  of 
*'  the  Eaft,  he  indulged  in  the  fulleft  extent 
•*  his  zeal  arid  cruelty,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
**  vinces  of  Thrace  and  Afia,  which  acknow- 
•*  ledged  his  immediate  jurifdiftion,  but  in 
*«  thofe  of  Syria,  Paleftine,  and  Egypt  rwherc 
"  Maximin  gratified  his  own  inclination,  by 
**  yielding  a  rigorous  obedience  to  the  ftern 
**  commands  of  his  benefadtors*-  The  fre- 
'*  quent  difappointments  of  his'  ambitious 
**  views,  the  experience  of  fix  years  of  perfe- 
**  cution,  and  the  falutairy  refleftion^  which  a 
**  lingering  and  painful  diftemper  fuggefted 
**  to  the  mmd  of  Galerius,  at  length  con- 
<*  vinced  him,  that  the  mo|l  violent  pffp(ts 

♦*of 
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*^  of  dcfpotifm  arc  infufficient  to  extirpate 
**  a  whole  people,  or  to  fubduc  their  religious 
*^  prejudices/'  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  fljould  be  able  to  write  this^  if  he 
refle<fted  ^t  all  on  what  he  wrote,  without 
believing  that  the  faith  of  chriftians  flood 
qn  no  veiy  flight  foundation  ? 

I  have  now,  I  think,  ejf plained  myfelf  as 
fully  as  I  have  been  able,  on  every  articlb 
relating  to  the  evidence  of  revealed  religion, 
to  which  you  wiHied  that  I  would  give  par- 
ticular attention ;  and  fubmitting  all  that  I 
have  advanced  to  your  own  calm  and  furious 
fonfiderationj^  1  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

Pear  Sir, 

Yours  fincerely, 

J-    PRIESTLEY. 
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.  N.  B.    Tki.two  Parts,  bound  together,  including  No,  22,  78.  6d. 

24.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  Greek :  To  which 
are  prefixed  Critical  Dissertations  in  EngliOi',  410.  14s. 
in  boards,  17s.  bound. 

25.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evanctblists  in  Englijh,i  vy:ith 
NQtcs,  and  ai^  occal;onal  Paraphrafe  for  the  Ufe  oi  the  Un- 
learned I 
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letrned;  to  which  are  prefixed.  Critical  DtfTertatioiis,  and  a  Let. 
ter  to  the  Biihop  of  Oflb^,4to.  12s.  in  boards,  158;  bonnd. 
N.  B.  Jh^fi'wboarif^Jftffed^fibeGrttk  Harmony y  may  have  tbis 
in  Bnglifli  'without  /!#  Critical  I>ifl^Utions,  U.  in  boards. 
♦^»  The  Greek  and  Englifh  Harraonyvwith  the  Critical  Dif- 
fertationsyfffjnr^/r/f,  il.  is.  in  boards,  or  il.  48.  bound. 

26.  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion^ 
in  two  volumes^  8vo.  2d.  edition,  price  los.  6d.  in  boards, 
1 18.  bound. 

N.  B.  ^be  third  Part  $f  this  fTori,  containing  thi  Doftrines  of 
JUvdation,  may  be  had  alone ^  zs.  6d,  fenued* 

27.  An  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christiak1'». 
TT,  with  a  general  Concluiion,  in  two  Partt.  Part  i.  Con- 
taining Coafiderationa  addrefTed  to  Unbelievers,  and  efpecially  tdt: 
Mr-  Gibson.  Part  II.  containing  Confiderations  addreffed  to 
Advocates  for  the  prefent  Ellabliihment,  and  efpecially  to  Biihop 
Hu.ED,  2  vols.  8vo.  price  I2s.  in  boards,  or  14s.  bound.  Or, 
hound  umjormly  wtb  the  five  following  Defences  of  it,  in  3  <i»if. 
I  Lies. 

28.  A  Reply  to  the'ANiMAOVBRSiONa  on  the  History  of 
the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  in  the  Monthly  Revie«i^ 
for  June,  1783 ;  with  Obfervations  relating  to  the  Do^lrine 
of  the  primitive  Church,  concerning  the  Pcrfon  of  Christ, 
810.  price  IS. 

29.  Remarm  on  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Letters 
taPr.  HoiLSLEY ;  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Baucoci^* 
the  writer  of  that  Review^  is  called  upon  to  defend  what  he  has. 
adittnced  in  it,  price  6d. 

30.  Letters  to  Dr.  Horslby,  Archdeacon  of  St.  AJbans», 
lb  three  Parts,  containing  fairthcr  Evidence  that  the  Priria^tivo 
Chffiftiaa  Church  was  Unitarian,  Parti.  2s. 6d. 

31.  Letters  to  the  fame  in  Defence  of  the  fame.  Fart  II. 

3a.  LETTEBa  to  the  fiMne  in  Defence  of  the  fame,  Part  IH^ 
is.  6d« 
I*.  B.    ^hefi  letfifive^  JlHicks^  together  in  boardt^  9#»  or  bound  los. 

I  33-  An 
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33.  An  History  of  early  Opinions  concerning  Jsivs 
Christ,  compiled  from  Original  Writers ;  proving  ih«t  the 
Chriftian  Church  was  at  firft  Unitarian,  4  vols,  odavo,  price  iL 
48.  in  boards,  or  iL  8s.  bound. 

34.A  ViEWof  the  Principles  and  Condvct  of  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  with  Refpe&to  the  Civil  and  Eccle- 
iiailical  Conilitntion  of  England,  2d  Edition,  ts.  6d. 

35.  A  Free  Address  to  ProtestantDisssnters, on 
the  Subjc£^  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  3d  Edition,  with  Additions, 
2S,— -N.  B.  The  Additions  to  be  had  alone,  is. 

36.  An  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  on  the 
Sobjed  of  giving  the  Lord's  Sapper  to  Children,  is. 

37.  A  Free  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  on 
the  Subjeft of  CiruRcn  Discipline;  with  a  preliminarjr  Dif^ 
courfe  concerning  the  Spirit  of  Chf  iftianity,  and  the  Com^ioss 
^  it  by  h\k  Notions  of  Rdigion,  0s.  6d. 

38.  Letters  to  the  Andior  of  Remai^h  m-ft^trmi  lattPuk^ 
iati^lgs  Yikiii'ue  /»  tbi  Difinters,  in  a  Letter  to  DoBor  PriefiUy,  is. 

30.  A  Letter  to  a  LAYMAN,onthe  Subjeftof  Mr.  Lind- 
VeyS  PwipOfal  for  a  reformed  Englifh  Chnrch,  on  tlie  Pten  of 
the  Ute  Dr.  Ssimud  Clarke,  6d. 

40.  Three  Letters  to  Dr.  Newcomie,Xifliopof  Watcrfor<4, 
xm  the  D«hrt?ion>f  oar  Savioiir's  Minitttf ,  3s.  6d. 

41.  Letters  to  the)E1^^s;  inviting  IheiA  to  Rn  atnioable 
DiAruffion  of  the  Evidence  of  Cbrifttanity,  4ts. 

N.  B.    rbe  preceding  eight- Trgfts,  N0.34  ^^  4«»   inclMfivft 
miaj  he  ifeOlin  2  ^Is.  -Mfds,  VI^.Mj  giving  orders  fyr  Dr.  Prieft- 
ky'9  larger  Tjaas. 

. .  42.  LsTf  BRS  t^  Dr.  HoRNE,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  to  the 
Young  Men  who  are  in'a  Courfe  of  Education  For  the  chrifliah 
.Miniftry  at  the  Univerfitics  of  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  to 
Dr.  Wice,  on  the  SubjtR  of  the  Ptrfon  of  Chrift,  38. 

43.  The  DoCT"Rt^E  of  DiriNE  iNFLt^ENc^^n  t*i*  Ht;«t>Alf 
Mind  confideted,  in  a  Sfcrmon  pofclifhed  at  the  Requeft  ^f 
many  Pei-fons  whoiiave  occafionally  heard  it,  is.  / 

44.  A  Sermon  preached  December  31,  lyte,  tt  the  NeW 
Mecting-Houfe,  in  Birnungham,  on  undertaking  the  ftifbrki 
Ofice  in  that  Place,  is. 

45.  Two 
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45.  Two  Discourses,  i.  On  Habitual  DEVOTioifi 
a.  On  thcDuTYof  not  Living  to  Ourselves;  both  preach* 
fed  to  AiTcmblies  of  ProtelUnt  Diffenting  Miniftcrf ^  and  pnblifll- 
cd  at  their  Requcft,  price  is.  6d. 

.46.  The  proper  Gonttitutioii  oft  Chrillitn  Charch  confidered, 
ill  a  Sermon  preached  at  Birmingham,  November  3, 1782  ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Difcourfe  relating  to  the  prefent  Sutc  df 
thofe  who  are  called  Rational  DiiTenters,  price  is. 

.4f.  The  Importance  and  Extent  of  Free  Enquiry  in  mat- 
ters  of  Religion,  a  Sermon,  preached  Nov.  5, 1785  ;  to  which  arc 
added,  Refleftions  on  the  prefent  State  of  Free  Inquiry  in  this 
Country,  and  Animadveriions  on  fome  Paffages  in  Mr.  White^ 
Sermons  at  the  Bimpton  Lcauresj  Mr.  Howcs's  Difcourfe  on 
the  Abufc  of  the  Talent  of  Difputation  in  Religioni  and  a 
Pamphlet  entitled  Primitive  Candour,  price  is.  6d. 

N.  B.  ^be  precidingfirMons,  Na.  43  to  47^  inclufi*ue,  mof  irJhki 
in  Affords,  6s.  hy  g'^^^^g  Orders  fir  Dr.  Pricftlcy's  Sermons. 

48.  A  Catechism  for  Children  andToung  Perfins,  5th  Edit. 4d. 

49.  A  ScRjPTuitE  Catechism,  confiftihg  of  a  Series  of 
tjueftions ;  with  References  to  the  Scriptures,  inftead  of  An-' 
fwcrs,  2d  Edition,  3d. 

50:  Considerations  for  the  Ufe  of  Young  Men^  and  the 
Parents  of  Young  Men,  2d  Edition,  2d. 

ci;  A  Serious  Address  to  Mailers  of  Familiesj  with  Forifis 
Df  Family  Prayeri  2d  Edition,  9ld. 

C2.  A  Free  Addrefs  to  Pro teftant  Ditfen ters  as  ftlch.  By  a 
DilTcnter.  A  new  Edition,  enlarged  and  corre6led,  is.  6d.  An 
Allowance  is  made  to  thofe  who  buy  this  Pamphlet  to  give 
away. 

53.  An  Appeal  to  the  ferious  and  candid  ProfefTors  of Chrif- 
lianity,  on  the  following  fubjefts,  viz.  i.  The  Ufe  of  Reafba 
in  Matters  of  Religion.  2.  The  Power  of  Maif  to  do  the  Will  of 
God.  3.  Original  Sin.  4.  Eledion  and  Reprobation.  5.  The 
Divinity  of  Chrift ;  and  6.  Atonement  for  Sin  by  the  Death  of 
Chrift,  a  new  Edition  ;  tcJ  which  is  added,  a  Concife  Hiftory  of 
ihofe  Dodlrines,  2d.    An  Addition  in  larger  Print»  price  6d. 

54^  A 
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54.  A  Familiar  IliuftratioQ  of  certain  PafTages  of  Scriptttrei 
lislating  to  the  fame  SuhjedU,  the  2d  Edition,  6d« 

55.  The  Triumph  of  Truth;  being  an  Account  of  thtf 
I'rial  of  Mr.  Elwall  for  Herefy  ahd  Blafphemy,  at  Stafford 
Afiizes,  before  Judge  Dentdni  2d  EditioUi  2d. 

56.  A  Freb  Address  to  thofe  who  have  petitioned  forthtt 
Repeal  of  the  late  Adi  of  F^arlianient  iii  filVour  oFthe  Rouah 
Catholics.    Price  2d.  or  128.  per  Hundred  to  give  away. 

57;  Dr.  Watts^s  Hiftorical  Catechifm,  with  Alterations,  6d« 
N.  B.  The  lail  Ten  Tra£ts  majf  hi  bad  all  together,  iu  hoardt^ 
48. 6d.  hy  gi<vingOrderi  for  Dr.  Pjrieftley's  fmailcr  Tradb. 

58.  A  General  View  of  the  Arguments  for  the  Unity  of 
God,  and  againft  the  Divinity  and  Pre-exiftence  of  Chritt,  from 
Reafon,  from  thd  Scriptures^  and  from  Hiftoryi  id  Edition^ 
price  2d. 

59.  A  Sermon  [breached  before  the  Congregation  of  Proteftant 
DiSenters  at  Mill  Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  May  16,  1773,  on  Occc. 
fiod  of  the  Author's  refigning  his  Pafloral  0£ce  among  them«  tU 

Alfo  Puhlijhed under  the  Dire3ion  o/Dr,  Priestley. 
f  HE  THEOLOGICAL   RfiPOSlTORY: 
Coniifling  of  Original  EfTays,  Hints,  Queries^  Sic.  calculated 
to  promote   Religious  Knowledge,    in  Four  Volumes,  8vo* 
Price  i8s.  in  hoards,  or  il.  is.  bouftd.    Among  other  articles 
too  many  to  be  enumerated  in  an  Advertifement,  thefe  three 
volumes  will  be  found  to  contain  fuch  original  and  truly  valtl<» 
able    obfervations  on    the  dodbrine  of  jitonement^    the  Pre-' 
ixlfience  ff  thrifts  and  the  Injpiration  of  the  Scriptures,  more 
efpecially  refpedling  Che  HArtnony  of  the  Entangelifls^  and  the 
Reafofung  of  the  Apofile  Paul,  as  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
them  to  thofe  Perfots  who  wifh  to  make  a  truly  free  Inquiry 
into  thefe  important  fuhjedU. 

This  Work  has  been  lately  refumed,  a  4th  and  5th  Volume 
have  been  publifhed,  price  13s.  in  boards,  and  the  6th  is  print- 
ing in  numbers. 

%•  TheDocTOR*s  Works,  complete,  15I.  los.in  boards. 
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